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OF THE 

EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


BOOK VII. 

1541. The calamities wUiclj the emperor suffered 

in his unfortunate enterprise against Algiers 

bv Francis, ^ere great: and the account of these, which 
•nil bi« ® . ■; 

motives augmented in proportion as it spread at a 

"■ greater distance from the scene of his disas¬ 
ters, encouraged Francis to begin hostilities, on which 
he had been for some time resolved. But he did not 
think it prudent to produce, as the motives of this re¬ 
solution, either his ancient pretensions to the duchy 
of Milan, or the emperor's disingeuui^ in violating his 
repeated promises with regard to the restitution of that 
country. The former might have been a good reason 
against concluding the truce of Nice, but was none for 
breaking it; the latter could not be urged without ex¬ 
posing his own credulity as much as the emperor’s 
want of integrity. A violent and unwarrantable ac¬ 
tion of one of the imperial generals furnished him 
with a reason to justify his takihg arms, which was of 
greater weight than either of these, and such as would 
have roused him, if he had been as desirous of. peace 
as he was eager for war. Francis, by signing the 
treaty of truce at Nice, without consulting Solyman, 
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gave (as he foresaw) great offence to that haughty mo- 
nareh, who considered an alliance with him as an ho¬ 
nour of which a Christian prince had cause to be 
proud. The friendly interview of the French king with 
the emperor in Provence, followed by such extraor¬ 
dinary appearances of union and confidence which dis¬ 
tinguished the reception of Charles when he passed 
through the dominions of Francis to the Low Countries, 
induced the sultan to suspect that the two rivals had 
at last forgotten their ancient enmity, in order that 
they might form such a general confederacy against the 
Ottoman power, as had long been wished for in Chris¬ 
tendom, and often attempted in vain. Charles, with 
his usual art, endeavoured to confirm and strengthen 
these suspicions, by instructing his emissaries at Con¬ 
stantinople, as well as in those courts with which Soly- 
man held any intelligence, to represent the concord be¬ 
tween him and Francis to be so entire, that their sen- 
timents, views, and pursuits would be the same for the 
.future.* It was not without difficulty that Francis ef¬ 
faced these impressions; but the address of Rincon, 
the French ambassador at the Porte, together with the 
manifest advantage of carrying on hostilities against 
the house of Austria in concert with France, prevailed 
at length on the sultan not only to banish his suspi¬ 
cions, but to enter into a closer conjunction with Fran¬ 
cis than ever. Rincon returned into France, in order 
to communicate to his master a scheme of the sultan’s, 
for gaining the concurrence of the Venetians in their 
operations against the common enemy. Solyman hav¬ 
ing lately concluded a peace with that republic, to 
which the mediation of Firancis and the good offices of 
Rincon had greatly cohtribnted, thought it not impos¬ 
sible to allure the senate by such advantages, as, toge¬ 
ther with the example of the French monarch, might 
overbalance any scruples arising either from decency or 

* Itni. de KUer, tom. i. p. 502. 
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caution, that could operate on the other side. Fraifiris, 
wamd^pproving of this measure, dispShdied I^iticon 
hadrajpEonstantinopley and, directing him to gt) by 
Veniw^ong with Fregoso, a Genoese exile, whom hie 
appointed bis ambassador to that republic, empoirered 
them to negotiate the matter with the senate, to whom 
Solyraan had Sent an envoy for the same purpose.*’ 
The marquis del Guasto, governor of the Milanese, an 
officer of great abilities, but capable of attempting and 
executing the most atrocious actions, got intelligence 
of the motions and destination of these ambassadors. 
As he knew how much his master wished to discover 
the intentions of the French king, and of what conse¬ 
quence it was to retard the execution of his measures, 
he employed some soldiers belonging to the garrison 
The niur- of Pavia to lie in wait for Rincon and Fregoso 
anihawr as they sailed down the Po, who murdered 
dors, his tjjgjn and most of their attendants, and seized 

pretftt for , , 

«iiis. their papers. Upon receiving an account ol 
this barbarous outrage, committed during the subsist¬ 
ence of a truce, against persons held sacred by the most 
uncivilized nations, Francis's grief for the unhappy fate 
of two servants whom he loved and trusted, his uneasi¬ 
ness at the interruption of his schemes by their death, 
and every other passion, were swallowed up and lost 
in the indignation which this insult on the honour of 
his crown excited. He exclaimed loudly against 
Guasto, who, having drawn upon himself all the in¬ 
famy of assassination without making any discovery 
of importance, as the ambassadors had left their in¬ 
structions and other papers of consequence behind 
them, now boldly denied his being accessary in any 
wise to the crime. He sent an ambassador to the em¬ 
peror, to demand suitable reparation for an indignity, 
which no prince, how inconsiderable or pusiliabimous 
soever, could tamely endure: and when Chartes^ impa- 

» H!it. de V«)et. de PkniU, i». itH. 
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tie&t at that time to set out on his African expedition, 
endeavoured to put him off with an evasive a^^er, he 
appealed to all the courts of Europe, setting«[B the 
heinousness of the injury, the spirit of modera^^with 
which he had applied for redress, and the iniquity* of 
the emperor in disregarding this just request. 

Notwithstanding the confidence with which Guasto 
asserted his own innocence, the accusations of the 
French gained greater credit than all his protestations; 
and Bellay, the French, commander in Piedmont, pro¬ 
cured, at length, by his industry and address, such a 
minute detail of the transaction, with the testimony of 
so many of the parties concerned, as amounted almost 
to a legal proof of the marquis’s guilt. In consequence 
of this opinion of the public, confirmed by such strong 
evidence, Francis’s complaints were universally allowed 
to be well founded, and the steps which he took to¬ 
wards renewing hostilities were ascribed, not merely 
to ambition or resentment, but to the unavoidable ne¬ 
cessity of vindicating the honour of his crown.' 

H&wever just Francis might esteem his own cause, 
he did not trust so much to that, as to neglect the pro¬ 
per precautions for gaining other allies besides the 
sultan, by whose aid he might counterbalance the em¬ 
peror’s superior power. But his negotiations to this 
effect were attended with very little success. Henry 
VIII., eagerly bent at that time upon schemes against 
Scotland, which he knew would at once dissolve his 
union .with France, was inclinable rather to take part 
with the emperor, than to contribute in any degree to¬ 
wards favouring the operations against him. The pope 
adhered inviolably to his ancient system of neutrality. 
The Venetians, notwithstanding Sol3anan’s solicita¬ 
tions, imitated the pope’s example. The Germans, sa¬ 
tisfied with the religious liberty which they enjoyed, 
fotmd it more their interest to gratify than to irritate 

• -Bellay, .167, he. Jiteil Hist. lib. xl. !i68. 
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the emperor; so that the kiags of Denmark and SWe^ 
den, who on this occasion were first drawn in tojnte- 
rest themselves in the quarrels of the more potent moK 
narchs of the south, and the duke of Cleves, who had 
a dispute with the emperor about the possession of 
Guelders, were the only confederates whom Francis 
secured. But the dominions of the two former lay at 
such a distance, and the power of the latter was sq in¬ 
considerable, that he gained little by their alliance. 
Francis’, But Francis by vigorous efforts of his own 
(ircpiring activity supplied every defect. Being afflicted 
fornar. ^ distcmpcr, which was the 

eflect of his irregular pleasures, and which prevented 
his pursuing them with the same licentious indulgence, 
he applied to business with more than his usual indus¬ 
try. The same cause which occasioned this extraor¬ 
dinary attention to his affairs, rendered him morose and 
dissatisfied with the ministers whom he had hitherto em¬ 
ployed. This accidental peevishness being sharpened by 
reflecting on the false steps into which he had lately been 
betrayed, as well as the insults to which he had been 
exposed, some of those in whom he had usually placed 
the greatest confidence felt the effects of this change in 
his temper and were deprived of their offices. At last 
he disgraced Montmorency himself, who had longdi- ., 
reeled affairs, as well civil as military, with all the au¬ 
thority of a minister no less beloved than trusted by his 
master; and Francis bemg fond of shewing that the fall ■ * 
of such a powerful favourite did not affect the vigour 
or prudence of his administration, this was a new mo-- ' 
tiv8 to rfedouble his diligence in preparing to open the 
war by some splendid and extraordinary efibrt. 

154*. He accordingly brought into the field five 
act in I^xemhourg undm^e'. 
.duke of Orleans,,accompankd by the 
Lorrain as his instructor in Ae grt of 
Yner commanded by the dauphin marched towanjs the 
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fronUers of Sp^n. A third, led by Van Rossem, the 
m^fsbal of Qi^el^^rs, and composed chiedy of the troops 
of Cloves, had Brabant allotted for the theatre of its 
operations. A fourth, of which the duke of Vendome 
was gene^, hovered on the borders of Flanders. The 
last, consisting of the forces cantoned in Piedmont, was 
destined for the admiral Annebaut. The dauphin and 
his brother were appointed to command where the chief 
exertions were intended, and the greatest honour to be 
reaped; the army of the former amounted to forty thou¬ 
sand, that of the latter to thirty thousand men. Nothing 
appears more surprising than that Francis did not pour 
with these numerous and irresistible armies into the 
Milanese, which had so long i)een the object of his 
wishes as well as enterprises; and that he should choose 
rather to turn almost his whole strength into another 
direction, and towards new conquests. But the re¬ 
membrance of the disasters which he had met with in 
his former expeditions into Italy, together with the dif¬ 
ficulty of supporting a war carried on at such a distance 
from his own dominions, had gradually abated his vio¬ 
lent inclination to obtain looting in teat country, and 
made him willing to try the fortune of his arms in ano¬ 
ther quarter. At the same time he expected to make 
such a powerful impression on the frontier of Spain, 
wl\ere there were few towns of any strength, and no 
^^my assembled to oppose him, as might enable him to 
tfcoyer possession of the country o,f Rousillon, lately 
dismembered from the French crown, before Charles 
cp\ild bjring into tee fidd any force able to obstruct his 
pi:pg?[e?s,. l^e necessity of supporting his ally the duke 
of Cleves, and the hope of drawing a considerable body 
of soldlfxs. 9ipt of Germany by his means, determined 
him to act with vigour in the Low Countries. 

June. dauphin and duke of Orleans opened 

Tiieir ope- thc Campaign much about the same time: tec 

ruliou. . . T. ’ . 

former laying siege to Perpignae the capital 
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of Roluillon, and the latter entering Luxembourg. The 
duke of Orleans pushed his operations with the greatest 
rapidity and success, one town falling after another, 
until no place in that large duchy remained in the 
emperor’s hands but Th^ionville. Nor could he have 
failed of overrunning the adjacent provinces with the 
same ease, if he had not voluntarily stopped short in this 
career of victory. But a report prevailing that the em- 
{teror had determined to hazard a battle in order to save 
Perpignan, on a sudden the duke, prompted by youthful 
ardour, or moved, perhaps, by jealousy of his brother, 
whom he both envied and hated, abandoned bis own 
conquest, and hastened towards Rousillon, in order to 
divide with him the glory of the victory. 

On his departure some of his troops were disbanded, 
others deserted tlieir colours, and the rest, cantoned in 
the towns which he had taken, remained inactive. By 
this conduct, which leaves a dishonourable imputation 
either on his understanding or his heart, or on both, he 
not only renounced whatever he could have hoped from 
such a promising commencement of the campaign, but 
gave the enemy an opportunity of recovering, before 
the end of summer, all the conquests which he had 
gained. On the Spanish frontier, the emperor was not 
so inconsiderate as to venture on a battle, the loss of 
which might have endangered his kingtlom. Perpig. 
nan, though poorly fortified, and briskly attacked, hav¬ 
ing been largely supplied with ammunition and provi¬ 
sions by the vigilance of Doria,** was defended so long 
and so vigorously by the duke of Alva, the persevering 
obstinacy of whose temper fitted him admirably for 
such a service, that at last the French, after a siege of 
three months, wasted by diseases, repulsed in several 
assaults, and despairing of success, relinquished the 
undertaking and retired into thek own country.* Thus 
all Francis’s mighty preparations, either from some de- 

* Sigonii VH|k A. Doinst p. 1191.^ * Sudov, tvns U4 
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in his own conduct, or from the superior power and 
prudence of his rival, produced no effects which bore 
any proportion to his expense and efforts, or such as 
gratified, in any degree, his own hopes, or answered 
the. expectation of Europe. The only solid advantage 
of the campaign was the acquisition of a few towns in 
Piedmont, which Bellay gained rather by stratagem and 
address, than by force of arms.' 

154S. emperor and Francis, though both con- 

siderably exhausted by such great but indecisive 
•anothet efforts, discoveriogno abatement in their mutual 
campaign, animosily, employed all their attention, tried 
every expedient, and turned themselves towards every 
quarter, in order to acquire new allies, together with such 
a reinforcement of strength as would give them the su¬ 
periority in the ensuing campaign. Charles, taking 
advantage of the terror and resentment of the Spaniards, 
upon the sudden invasion of their country, prevailed on 
the Cortes of the several kingdoms to grant him subsi¬ 
dies with a more liberal hand than usual. At the same 
time he borrowed a large sum from John king of Por¬ 
tugal, and by way of security for his repayment, put 
him in possession of the Molucca isles in the East In¬ 
dies, with the gainful commerce of precious spices, 
which that sequestered comer of the globe yields.. Not 
satisfied with this, he negotiated a marriage between 
Philip his only son, now in his sixteenth year, and Mary 
daughter of &at monarch, with whom her father, the 
most opulent prince in Europe, gave a large dower ; 
and having likewise persuaded the cortes of Aragon 
and Valentia to recognise Philip as the heir of these 
crowns, he obtained from them the donative usual on 
such occasions.* Thes&extraordinary supplies enaUed 
him to make such additions to bis forces in Spain, that 
her could detech a great body into the Low Countries, 

- * Sudor. Hilt. tom. U. SIS. nellor. 387, Sic. Vcncr. ix. f3r. 

I FoireiM. ix. 338. 341. Jovii Hixl. Jib. xlii. 398.41. 
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and yet reiierve as many as were sufficient for the de^ 
fence of the kingdom. Having thus provided for the 
security of Spain, and committed the government of it 
to his son, he sailed fbr Italy, in his way to Germany. 
But how attentive soever to raise the funds for 
carrying on the war, or eager to grasp at any 
new expedient for that purpose, he was not so inconside¬ 
rate as to accept of an overture which Paul, knowing his 
necessities, artfully threw out to him. That ambitious 
pontiff, no less sagacious to discern, than watchful to 
seize, opportunities of aggrandizing his family, solicited 
him to grant Octavio his grandchild, whom the emperor 
had admitted to the honour of being his son-in-law, the 
investiture of the duchy of Milan, in return for which 
he promised such a sum of money as would have gone 
far towards supplying all his present exigencies. But 
Charles, as well from unwillingness to alienate a pro¬ 
vince of so much value, as from disgust at the pope, 
who had hitherto refused to join in the war against 
France, rejected the proposal. His dissatisfaction with 
Paul at that juncture was so great, that he even refused 
to approve his alienating Parma and Placentia from the 
patrimony of St. Peter, and settling them on his son 
and grandson as a fief to be held of the holy see. As 
no other expedient for raising money among the Italian 
states remained, he consent^ to withdraw the garri¬ 
sons which he had hitherto kept in the citadels of Flo¬ 
rence and Leghorn; in consideration for which, he re¬ 
ceived a large present from Cosmo de Medici, who by 
this means secured his own independenbe, and got pos¬ 
session of two forts, which wae justly called the fetters 
of Tuscany.'* 

The cm- Charles, while he seemed to have turned 

his whole attention towards raking the suna iie- 
withHen- ccssary for defraying the expenses of the year, 
‘ had not been negligent of objects more distant 

■> Adriini Istoria.l! IXi. Sleid. SIS. Joeit. Hill. lib. liiii. p. 301. Vile 4i 
Cos. MHici <li Bsldini* p* «34. 
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no ana bad concluded a league 

deijvcd, m ibe end, greater advantage than from all 

«Hght ciicumatances, 
wbicb have ^ready been mentioned, had begun to 
the affections of that monarch from Francis 
^whomhehad been for some time in dose alliance- 
and new incidents of greater moment had occurred to 
Hmr,’, mcrease his disgust and animosity. Henrv 
‘*f®*^««^^^^teWishing a unifor^ty in rel’ 
|^»d gon in both the British kingdoms, as well as 
fn A Foselytes to his own opinions, 

persuading his nephew the king 
^Scots to renounce the pope’s supremacy, and to adoof 

foesame sy^mof reformation which he Ld introduc^ 

Fte England This measure he pursued with his usual 
eagerness and impetuosity, making such advantageous 
offers to James, whom he consideTed as not overJc^- 
pu ously arched to any religious tenets, that he hardly 
^success. His propositions were accordingly 
J^tved in such a manner that he flattered himself wftL 
hnvmg gamed his point But the Scottish ecclesiastics 
foreseemg how fatal the union of their soveraSTS 
England must prove both to their own T ! 

^^established system of religion ^aTd 

of Franc^ no less convinced that it would pvt an end 

Too haughty to 

broij such a disappointeaent which he impSed as 
much to the arte of the French, as to the leviCf 
Scottish monwch, he took arms against Scotlwid threat 

the friendship of its king. At the same time his^ 
sfi^nt against Francis quickened his Mg^tLons 
*.th fte .„pe,or, „ ,!«„« »i«. ,fc„„ 

* Ilist. of Scotl. To(. i, p. 
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as forward to ^ept «us the ^er could be to ofier it 
During this v^r with Scotland, ^ before the conclu¬ 
sion of his negotiations with Charles, James V. die4, 
leaving his crown to Af a|y hia only daughter, on it^t 
a few days old. Vpon this event, flenry altered at once 
his whole system with regard to Scotland, and abandon¬ 
ing all thoughtsofconqueringitj, aimed at what was more 
advantageous as well as more practicable, a uniop with 
that kingdom, by a marriage between Edward his only 
son and the young queen. But here, too, he appre¬ 
hended a vigorous opposition from the French faction 
in Scotland, which began to bestir itself in order to 
thwart the measure. The necessity of crushing this 
party among the Scots, and of preventing Francis from 
furnishing them any effectual aid, confirmed Henry's 
resolution of breaking with France, and pushed him on 
to put a finishing hand to the treaty of confederacy 
with the emperor. 

Feb. 11 . In this league were contained, first of alh ar- 
brtmn tides for securing their future amity and mutual 
and"‘‘* defence; then were enumerated the demands 
Henry, whicli they were respectively to make upon 
Francis and the plan of their operations was fixed, 
if he should refuse to grant them satisfaction. They 
agreed to require that Francis should not only re¬ 
nounce his alliance with Solyman; which bad been the 
source of infinite calamities to Christendom, but also 
that he should make reparation for the damages which 
that unnatural union bad occasioned; that he should 
restore Burgundy to the emperor; that he should Re¬ 
sist immediately firom hostilities, and leave Charles at 
leisure to oppose the common enemy of the Christiaa 
faith; and that he should.immediately pay the sums 
due to Henry, or put some towns in his hands as secu¬ 
rity to that effect. If, within forty days, he did not 
comply with^hese demands, they Uien engaged fa yn - 
vade France each witli twenty thousand foot and five 
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thousand horse, and hot fjo lay down their arms until 
they.had recovered Burgundy, together with the towns 
on. the Somnie^ for the emperor, and Normandy and 
Ciuienne, or even the whole realm of France, forHenry."' 
Their heralds, accordingly set out with these haughty 
requieitionsi; and though they were not permitted to 
enter France, the two monarchs held themselves fully 
entitled to execute whatever was stipulated in their 
treaty. 

Fnndi'i F'rancis, on his part, was not less diligent in 
tiaTwmi preparing for the approaching campaign. Hav- 
Soijrman. jug early observed sjrmptoms of Henry’s disgust 
and alienation, and finding all his endeavours to soothe 
and reconcile him ineffectual, he knew his temper too 
well not to expect that open hostilities would quickly 
follow upon this cessation of friendship. For this reason 
he redoubled his endeavours to obtain from Solyman 
such aid as might counterbalance the great accession 
of strength which the emperor would receive by his 
alliance with England. In order to supply the place 
of the two ambassadors who had been murdered by 
Guasto, he sent as his envoy, first to Venice, and then 
to Constantinople, Paulin, who, though in no higher 
rank than a captain of foot, was deemed worthy of be¬ 
ing raised to this important station, to which he was 
recommended by Bellay, who had trained him to the 
arts of negotiation, and made trial of his talents and 
address on several occasions. Nor did he belie the 
opinion conceived of his courage and abilities. Hasten¬ 
ing to Constantinople, without regarding the dangers 
to which he was exposed, he urged his masters de¬ 
mands with such boldness, and availed himself of every 
circumstance with such dexterity, that he soon remov- 
ed all the sultan’s difficulties. As some of the bashaws, 
swayed ei&er by their own opinion, or influenced by 
thqj^mperor’s emissaries, who had made their way 
even into this court, had declared in the divan against 

■■ r«8. Herb. 438. 
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acting in concert with France, he found means either 
to convince or silence them.^ At last he obtained or¬ 
ders for Barbarossa to sail with a powerful flee^ and to 
regulate all his operations by thedirectiohs ofthe French 
king. Francis was not equally successful in his at¬ 
tempts to gain the princes of the empire. The extra¬ 
ordinary rigour with which he thought it necessary to 
punish such of his subjects as had embraced the Protes¬ 
tant opinions, in order to give some notable evidence 
of his own zeal for the Catiolic faith, and to wipe off 
the imputations to which he was liable from his con¬ 
federacy with the Turks, placed an insuperable barrier 
between him and such of the Germans as interest or in¬ 
clination would have prompted most readily to join him.' 
His chief advantage, however, over the emperor, he de¬ 
rived on this, as on other occasions, from the contiguity 
of his dominions, as well as from the extent of the royal 
authority iu France, which exempted him from all the 
delays and disappointments unavoidable wherever po¬ 
pular assemblies provide for the expences of govern¬ 
ment by occasional and frugal subsidies. Hence his 
domestic preparations were always carried on with vi¬ 
gour and rapidity, while those of the emperor, unless 
when quickened by some foreign supply, or some tan- 
porary expedient, were extremely slow and dilatory. 
Opera- Long before any army was in readiness to 
lire Vow oppose him, Francis took the field in the Low 
Counitia. Countries, against which he turned the whole 
weight- of the war. He made himself master of Lan- 
drecy, which he determined to keep as the key to 
the whole province of Hainault; and ordered it to be 
fortified with great care. Turning from thence to the 
right, he euterredthe duchy of Luxembourg, and found 
it in the same defenceless state as in the former year. 
While he thus employed, the emperor having 

^ Sandov, Histor. lom. ii. 346. Jotu Hi»t. lib. xli. 833, &c. 300, ite. Bninomf' 
I Sec. lib. iii. 403. 
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dhiwli td^thelr M fu^y, cbtnposed of all the different 
nations Subject ^ faiis govenihight, ebt^d the teititoriles 
6{ the dti&b of Clbtr^, 6A Whom hb had voWed lo in¬ 
flict ekemplai^ Vehgi^ahcfe. This prince, whose coh- 
dhet tdid situaiibli Were similar to thet of Robert de la 
MaVk in the first war between Charles and Francis, re- 
sebibled him likewise id his fate. Unable, with his fee¬ 
ble armyi to face the emperor, who advanced at the 
head of forty-four fliousand men, he retired at his ap¬ 
proach ; and the Imperialllts being at liberty to act as 
The em P^^hsed, iihmediately invested Durcn. That 
peror be- tOwn, though gallantly defended, was taken by 
m£of assault; all the inhabitants were put to the 
dtrchy sword, and the place itself reduced to ashes. 
Augu>«*i dreadful example of severity struck the 
people ofthe country with such general terror, 
that all the other towns, even such as were capable of 
instance, sent their keys to the emperor; and before 
a body of French, detached to his assistance, could 
come up, the duke himself was obliged to make his sub¬ 
mission to Charles in the most abject manner. Being 
admitted into die imperial presence, he kneeled,- to¬ 
gether with eight of his principal subjects, and implored 
mercy. The emperor allowed him to remain in that 
ignominious posture, and eyeing him with a haughty 
and severe look, without dei^ng to answer a single 
Word, remitted him to his ministers. The conditions, 
however, which fliby prescribed, wfere not so rigorous 
as he bad reason to have expected after such a recep- 
^ tioh. He Was obliged to renounce his alliance 
’ with France and Benmaiic; to resign all his 
pretensions to the duchy of GueldreS; to enter into 
perpetual amity with the emperor and king of the Ro- 
■ mims. In return for which, all bis heredity dominions 
■were restoiSfd, t^cept two towns, which the emperor 
kept as pledges of the duke’s fidelity during the conti¬ 
nuance of the war; and he was reinstated in his privi- 
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leges as a prince of the empire. Not long afters ChiHes 
as a proof of the sincerity of his reconciletn«it, 
him in marriage one of the daughters of his brotfaO^ 
Ferdinand.” 

Bcirgn Having thus chastised (he presumption of 
the duke of Cleves, detached one of his allies 
from Francis, and annexed to his o'»n dominions in 
the Low Countries a considerable province which lay 
contiguous to them, Charles advanced towards Hai- 
nault, and laid siege to Lahdrecy. There, as the first 
fruits of his alliance with Henry, he was joined by six 
thousand English under Sir John Wallop. The gar¬ 
rison, consisting of veteran troops commanded by De 
la Lande and Dess^, two officers of reputation, made a 
vigorous resistance. Francis approached with all his 
forces to relieve that place; Charles covered the siege; 
both were determined to hazard an engagement; and 
all Europe expected to see this contest, which had con*, 
tinned so long, decided at last by a battle between two 
great armies, led by their respective monarchs in per¬ 
son. But the ground which separated theit two camps 
was such, as put the disadvantage manifestly on his 
side who should venture to attack, and neither of them 
chose to run that risk. Amidst a variety of movements, 
in order to draw the enemy into the snare, or to avoid 
it themselves, Francis, with admirable conduct and . 
equal good fortune, threw first a supply of fresh troops, 
and then a convoy of provisions, into the town, sb that 
the emperor, despairing of success, withdrew into Win¬ 
ter-quarters,'* in order to preserve his army fi-om being 
entirely ruined by the rigour of the season. 
so^rMs During this campaign, Solyman fulfilled hiS 
engagements to the French king with great 
Noiembii. puncjuality. He himself marched into Hun¬ 
gary with a numerous ariny; and as (he pfinCesef thd 
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of the empire madli%o great efibrt to save a country 
which Charles, by employing his o#ii force against 
Francis, seemed willing to sacrifice, there no ap¬ 
pearance of a^ body of troops to oppose his progress. 
He besieged, we after Another, Quinque Ecclesis, Alba, 
and Gran, the three most considerable towns in the 
kingdom, of which Ferdinand had kept possession. 
The first was taken by storm; the other two surrendered; 
and the whole kingdom, a small corner excepted, was 
BartaiM- s’^^j^cted to the Tnrkish yoke." About the 
•a’tdneent same time, Barbarossa sailed with a fleet of a 
hundred and ten galleys, and coasting along the 
shore of Calabria, made a descent at Rheggio, which 
he plundered and burnt; and advancing from thence to 
the mouth of the Tiber, he stopped there to water. 
The citizens of Rome, ignorant of his destination, and 
filled witii terror, began to fly with such general pre- 
cijpitation, that the city would have been totally de¬ 
serted, if they had not resumed courage upon letters 
from Paulin the French envoy, assuring them that no 
violence or injury would be offered by the Turks to any 
state in alliance with Ihe king his master,’’ From Ostia, 
Barbarossa sailed to Marseillesf and being joined by 
the French Abet with a body of land forces on board, ^ 
under the count d’Enguien, a gallant young prince of 
the house of Bourbon, they directed their course 
towards Nice, the sole retreat of the unfortunate duke 
of Savoy. There, to the astonishment and scandal of 
all Christendom, the lilies of France and crescent of 
Mahomet appeared in coiyunction against a fortress on 
which the cross of Savoy was duplayed. The town, 
however, was bravely defended again^ their combined 
force by Montfinrt a Savoyard gentleman, who stood a 
general assauh^^d repulsed the enemy with greiltloss 
before he re^ae^ into^4he easUe. That fort, situated 

* Irtainhaff'. Bill. I^g. Hb. ir. 167. 
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upon a rock, on ^Tllic^l the artillery made no impres¬ 
sion, and which could not be undermined, he held out 
so long, that Doria had time to approach with his fleet, 
and the marquis del Guasto to march with a body of 
Sep*. 8. ^‘■0® Milan. Upon intelligence of this, 

the French and Turks raised the siege i*" and 
Francis had not even tlie consolation of success, to 
render the infamy which he drew on himself by calling 
in such an auxiliary more pardonable. 

Prepara- Ftom the Small progress of either party dur- 

tions for a • .1 • . , ° , 

mw cam- mg tlus Campaign, it was obvious to what a 
length the war might be drawn out between 
two princes, whose power was so equally balanced, and 
who, by their own talents or activity, could so vary and 
multiply their resources. The trial which they had 
now made of each other’s strength might have taught 
them the imprudence of persisting in a war, wherein 
there was greater appearance of their distressing their 
own dominions tlian of conquering those of their al- 
versary, and should have disposed both to wish for 
peace. If Charles and Francis had been influenced by 
considerations of interest or prudence alone, this, with¬ 
out doubt, mu§t have been the manner in which they 
would have reasoned. But the personal animosity, 
wdiich mingled itself in all their quarrels, had grown to 
be so violent and implacable, that, for the pleasure of 
gratifying it, they disregarded every thing elsej and 
were infinitely more solicitous how to hurt each otlier, 
than how to secure what would be of advantage to 
themselves. No sooner then did the season force them 
to suspend hostilities, than, without paying any atten¬ 
tion to the pope’s repeated endeavours or paternal ex¬ 
hortations to re-establish peace, they began to provide 
for the operations of the next year with new vigour, 
and an activity increasing witli their hatred. Charles 
turned his chief attention towards gaining the princes 

‘iit 
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of die empire, and endeavoured to rouse the formidable 
but unweildy strength of the Germanic body against 
Aflairi of Francis. In order to understand the propriety 
Germany. stcps which he took for that purpose, it 

is necessary to review the chief transactions in that 
country since the diet of Ratisbon in the year 1541. 
Maurice of Much about the time that assembly broke 

MoSs “P> Maurice succeeded his father Henry in the 
bia father, government of that part of Saxony which be¬ 
longed to the Albertine branch of the Saxon family. 
This young prince, then only in his twentieth year, had, 
even at that early period, begun to discover the great 
talents which qualified him for acting such a distin¬ 
guished part in the affairs of Germany. As soon as 
he entered upon the administration, he struck out into 
such a new and singular path, as shewed that he aimed, 
from the beginning, at something great and uncommon. 
The views Though zealously attached to the Protestant 
doct*rftliU op*®**^*^®* from education and principle, 
young he refused to accede to the league of Smalkalde, 

prince. b^jug determined, as he said, to maintain the 
purity of religion, which was the original object of that 
confederacy, but not to entangle himself in the politi¬ 
cal interests or combinations to which it had given rise. 
At the same time, foreseeing a rupture between Charles 
and the confederates of Smalkalde, and perceiving which 
of them was most likely to prevail in the contest, instead 
of that jealousy and distrust which the other Protestants 
expressed of all the emperor's designs, he affected to 
place in him an unbounded confidence; and courted 
his favour with the utmost assiduity. When the other 
Protestants, in the year 1542, either declined assisting 
Ferdinand in Hungary, or afforded him rductant and 
feeble aid, Maurice marched thither in person, and 
rendered himself conspicuous by his zeal and courage. 
From the same motive, he jjad led to the emperor’s as¬ 
sistance, during the last campaign, -a body of his own 
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troops; and the gracefulness of his person, his dex¬ 
terity in all military exercises, together with his intre¬ 
pidity, which courted and delighted in danger, did not 
distinguish him more in the held, than his great abili¬ 
ties and insinuating address won upon die emperor’s 
confidence and favour.' While by this conduct, which 
appeared extraordinary to those who held the same 
opinions with him concerning religion, Maurice en¬ 
deavoured to pay court to the emperor, he began to 
discover some degree of jealousy of his cousin the 
elector of Saxony. This, which proved in the sequel 
so fatal to the elector, had almost occasioned an open 
rupture between them; and soon after Maurice’s ac- 
ce.s.sion to the government, they both took arms with 
ccjual rage, upon account of a dispute about the right 
of jurisdiction over a [laltry town situated on the Mol- 
daw. They were prevented, however, from proceeding 
to action by the mediation of the landgrave of Hesse, 
whose daughter Maiu’icc had married, as well as by the 
powerful and authoritative admonitions of Luther.' 

Tlie pope Amidst these transactions, the popts, th6ugh 
extremely irritated at the emperor's concessions 
fomicil ai Protestafits at the diet of Ratisbon, was 

ircnt. so warmly solicited on all hands, by such as 
'•H’cre most devoutly attached to the see of Rome, no 
less than by those whose fidelity or designs he .sus¬ 
pected, to summon a general council, that he found it 
impossible to avoid any longer calling that assembly. 
The impatience for its meeting, and the exqiectations 
of great effects from its decisions, seemed to grow in 
proportion to tire difficulty of obtaining it. He still 
adhered, however, to his original resolution of holding 
it in some town of Italy, where, by the number of ec¬ 
clesiastics, retainers to his court, and depending on his 
favour, who could repair to it without difficulty or ex- 
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pense, he might ioflu^ce and even direct all its pro¬ 
ceedings. This proposition, though often rejected by 
the Germans, he instructed his nuncio to the diet Jield 
March 3 7®^ 1542, to renew once more; 

asidfl if he found it gave no greater satisfaction 
than formerly, he empowered him, as a last conces¬ 
sion, to propose for the place of meeting, Trent, a city 
in the Tyrol, subject to the king of the Romans, and 
wtuated on the confines between Germany and Italy. 
The Catholic princes in the diet, after giving it as 
their, opinion that the council might have been held 
with greater advantage in Ratisbon, Cologne, or some 
of the great cities of the empire, were at length in¬ 
duced to approve of the place which the pope had 
ni^med. The Protestants unanimously expressed their 
dissatisfaction, and protested that they would pay no 
regard to a council held beyond the precincts of the 
empire, called by the pope’s authority, and in which 
he assumed the right of presiding.* 

82 , The pope, without taking any notice of their 
Summon, objections, published the bull of intimation, 
httmeet. named three cardinals to preside as his legates, 
and appointed them to repair to Trent before the 1st of 
November, the day he had fixed for opening the coun¬ 
cil. But if Paul had desired the meeting of a council 
as jsincerely as he pretended, he would not have pitched 
on such an improper time for calling it. Instead of 
that general union and tranquillity, without which the 
deliberations of a council could neither be conducted 
with security, nor attended with authority, such a fierce 
war^jwas just kindled between the emperor and Francis, 
as rendered it impossible for the ecclesiastics from many 
parts of Rurope to resort thither in safety. The legates, 
accordingly, remained several months in Trent; but 
oKBged to as no person appeared there, except a few 
prorogue it. prelates from the ecelesiastical'state, the pope, 

■ Sicid. 3!>1. Seek. 883. 
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ill order to avoid the ridicule and contempt which 
this drew upon hin*from the enemies of the church, 
recalled them and prorogued the council." 

Unhappily for the authority of the papal see, 
at the very time that the German Protestants 
took every occasion of pouring contempt upon 
it, the emperor and king of the Romans found 
it necessary not only to connive at their conduct, but 
to court their favour by repeated acts of indulgence. 
In the same diet of Spires, in which they had protested 
in the most disre.spectful terms against assembling a 
council at Trent, Ferdinand, who depended on their 
aid for the defence of Hungary, not only permitted 
that protestation to be inserted in the records of the 
diet, but renewed in their favour all the emperor’s con¬ 
cessions at Ratisbon, adding to them whatever they 
demanded for their farther security. Among other 
particulars, he granted a suspension of a decree of the 
imperial chamber against the city of Goslar (one of 
tliose which had entered into the league of Smalkalde), 
on account of its having seized the ecclesiastical re¬ 
venues within its domains, and enjoined Henry duke 
of Brunswick to desist from his attempts to carry tliat 
decree into execution. But Henry, a furion.s bigot, 
and no less obstinate than rash in ail his undurtaking.s, 
xiieirrigo- continuing to disquiet the people of Goslar by 
rous pro- his incursions, the elector of Saxony and land- 
cecdingi. jjggge^ they might not suffer any 

member of the Smalkaldic body to be oppressed, as¬ 
sembled their forces, declared war in form against 
Henry, and in the space of a few wcekSj stripping him 
entiri^^jllpf his dominions, drove him as a wretched 
exile to take refuge in the court of Bavaria. By this 
act of vengeance, no less severe than sudden, they 
filled all Germany with dread of their power, and tlie 
confederates of Smalkalde, appeared, by dus first effort 

» F. Padllp. 97. Slcid. 396 . 
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of their arms, to be as 'Tcady as they were able to pro¬ 
tect those who had joined the assoeiation/ 

Iraboldened by so many concessions in their favour, 
as well as by fhft progress which their opinions daily 
made, the princes of the league of Smalkalde took a 
solemn protest against the imperial chamber, and de¬ 
clined its jurisdiction for the future, because that court 
had nbt been visited or reformed according to the de¬ 
cree of Ratisbon, and continued to discover a most in¬ 
decent partiality in all its proceedings. Not long after 
this, they ventured a step farther; and protesting 
against the recess of a diet held at Nuremberg, which 
provided for the defence of Hungary, refused to fur- 
Aptii zs, contingent for that purpose, unless 

the imperial chamber were reformed, and full 
security were granted them in every point with regard 
to religion.^ 

Diet at Such Were the lengths to which the Protes- 
Spires. tauts had proceeded, and such their confidence 
1544. their own power, when the emperor returned 
from the Low Countries to hold a diet, which he had 
summoned to meet at Spires. The respect due to the 
emperor, as well as the importance of the affairs which 
were to be laid before it, rendered this assembly ex¬ 
tremely full. All the electors, a great mimbcr of 
princes, ecclesiastical and secular, with the deputies 
of most of the cities, were present. Charles soon per¬ 
ceived that this was not a time to offend the jealous 
spirit of the Protestants, by asserting in any high 
tone the authority and doctrines of the church, or by 
al^ridging, in the smallest article, the liberty which 
they now enjoyed; but that, on the contrary, ^ he ex¬ 
pected any support from them, or wished to preserve 
Germany from intestine disorders while he was en¬ 
gaged in a foreign war, he must soothe them by new 

* SIcid. 296. Commemoratio suecineta Causarum Belli, &c, a SmilkaldicM contra 
Hcnr. Brum, ab iUdem edita: ap. Scardium, tom. ii. 307. 
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concessions, and a more ample extension of their reli¬ 
gious privileges. He began, accordingly, M'ith court¬ 
ing the elector of Saxony and landgrave of Hesse,' the 
heads of the Protestant party, and by giving up some 
things in their favour, and granting liberal promises 
with regard to others, he secured himself from any 
The era- danger of opposition on their part. Having 
gained this capital point, he tlicn ventured to 
aid against address the diet with greater freedom. He 
began by representing his own zeal and un¬ 
wearied efforts with regard to two things most essen¬ 
tial to Christendom, the procuring of a general council 
in order to compose the religious dissensions which 
had unhappily arisen in Germany, and the providing 
some proper means for checking the formidable pro¬ 
gress of tlie Turkish arms. But he observed, with 
deep regret, that his pious endeavours had been en¬ 
tirely defeated by the unjustifiable ambition of the 
French king, who having wantonly kindled the ffame 
of war in Eurojic, wliich hud been so lately extin¬ 
guished by the truce of Nice, rendered it impossible 
for the fathers of the church to assemble in council, or 
to deliberate with security ; and obliged him to employ 
those forces in his own defence, which, with greater 
satisfaction to himself, as well as more honour to Chris¬ 
tendom, he would have turned against the infidels; 
that Francis, not thinking it enough to have called 
him off from opposing the Mahometans, had, with un¬ 
exampled impiety, invited tliem into the heart of Chris¬ 
tendom, and joining bis arms to theirs, had openly at¬ 
tacked the duke of Savoy, a member of the entire; 
that fiarbarossa's fleet was now in one of tlie ports of 
France, waiting only the return of spring to carry t^ 
ror and desolation to the coast of some Christian stete: 
that in such a situation it was a folly to think of ^ii- 
tant expeditions against the Turk, or of marching, to 
oppose his armies injiungary, while such a powerful 
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ally received him into'the centre of Europe, and gave 
him footing there. It was a dictate of prudence, he 
added, td'oppose the neared and most imminent dan¬ 
ger first of all,'’;«^^y humbling the power of France, 
to deprive Solj^ah of the advanti^es which he de¬ 
rived from the unnatural confederacy formed between 
him and a monarch who sti^^arrogated the name of 
Most Christian: that, in truth, a war against the French 
king and the sultan ought to be considered as the same 
thing ; and that every advantage gained over the for¬ 
mer, was a severe and sensible blow to the latter: on 
all these accounts, he concluded with demanding their 
aid against Francis, not merely as an enemy of the Ger¬ 
manic body, or of him who was its head, but as an 
avowed ally of the infidels, and a public enemy to the 
Christian name. 

In order to give greater weight to this violent invec¬ 
tive of the emperor^ the king of the Romans stood up, 
and related the rapid conquests of the sultan in Hun¬ 
gary, occasioned, as he said, by the fatal necessity im¬ 
posed on his brother, of employing his arms against 
France. When he had finished, the ambassador of 
Savoy gave a detail of Barbarossa’s operations at Nice, 
and of the ravages which he had committed on that 
coast. All these, added to the general indignation 
which Francis’s unprecedented union with the Turks 
excited in Europe, made such an impression on the 
diet as the emperor wished, and disposed most of the 
members to grant him sufch effectual aid as he had de¬ 
manded. The ambassadors whom Francis had sent to 
explain the motives of his conduct, were not pennitted 
to enter the bounds of the empire; and the apology 
which they published for theiir master, vindicating his 
alliance with Solyman, ,by examples drawn from Scrip-* 
ture, and the practice of Christian princes, was Rtfle 
regarded by men who were irritated already, or preju¬ 
diced against him to such a degree as to be incapable 
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of allowing their proper weight to any arguments in 
his behalf. 

Such being the favourable disposition of the 
Germans, Charles perceived that nothing could 
now obstruct his gaining all that he aimed at, ■ 
but the fears and jealousies of the Protestants, 
which he detem^ined to quiet by granting every 
thing that the utmost solicitude of tliese passions could 
desire for the security of their religion. With tins view, 
he consented to a recess, whereby all,the rigorous edicts 
hitherto issued against the Protestants were suspended; 
a council either general or national to be assembled jn 
Germany was declared necessary, in order to re-esta¬ 
blish peace in the church; until one of these should be 
held (which the emperor undertook to bring about as 
soon as possible), the free and public exercise of the 
Protestant religion was authorized; the imperial cham¬ 
ber was enjoined to give no molestation to the Protes¬ 
tants ; and when the term for which the present judges 
in that court were elected, should expire, persons duly 
qualified were then to be admitted as members, with- 
Aid grant distinction on account of religion. In 

fd b> the return for these extraordinary acts of indul¬ 
gence, the Protestants concurred with the other 
members of the diet, in declaring war against Francis 
in the name of the empire; in voting the emperor a 
body of twenty thousand foot and four thousand horse, 
to be maintained at the public expense for six months, 
to be employed against France; and at the same time 
the diet proposed a poll-tax to be levied throughout all 
Germany on every person without exception, for l]|ie 
suj^rt of the war against the Turks. 

Ch«Tiei's Charles, while he gave the greatest attenti^ 
ntgoti*- tQ tijg minute and intricate detail of particulars 
DcBinuk necessary towards conducting the deliberatMMS 
Irndf”*' of a numerous and divided assembly to such a 
successful period, negotiated a separate peace , with 
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the king of Denmark ; who,, though he had hither¬ 
to performed nothing, considerable in consequence of 
his alliance with Francis, had it in his power, however, 
to make a troub|es^e diversion in favour of that mo¬ 
narch.* At the 86.me time, he did not neglect proper 
applications to the king of England, in order to rouse 
him to more vigorous efforts against their common 
enemy. Little, indeed, was wanting to accomplish this; 
for such events had happened in Scotland as inflamed 
Henry to the most violent pitch of resentment against 
Francis. Having concluded with the parliament of 
Scotland a'treaty of marriage between his son and their 
young queen, by which he reckoned himself secure of 
effecting the union of the two kingdoms, which had been 
long desired, and often attempted without success by 
his predecessors, Mary of Guise the queen-mother, 
cardinal Beatoun, and other partisans of France, found 
means not only to break off the match, but to alienate 
the Scottish nation entirely from tlie friendship of Eng¬ 
land, and to strengthen its ancient attachment to France. 
Henry, however, did not abandon an object of so much 
importance ; and as the humblingir of Francis, besides 
the pleasure of taking revenge upon an enemy who had 
disappointed a favourite measure, appeared the most 
effectual method of bringing the Scots to accept once 
more of the treaty which they had relinquished, he was 
so eager to accomplish this, that he was ready to second 
whatever the emperor could propose to be attempted 
against the French king. The plan, accordingly, 
which they concerted, was such, if it had been punctu¬ 
ally executed, as must have ruined France in the first 
place, and would have augmented so prodigiously the 
emperor’s power and territories, as might in the end 
have proved fatal to the liberties of Europe. They 
agreed to invade France each with an army of twenty- 
five thousand men, and, without losing time in besieg- 

' Damont Corps Diplom. t. i?. p. U. p. 374. 
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innf the frontier towns, to advance directly towards the 
interior provinces, and to join their forces near Paris." 

Francis stood alone in opposition to all the 
Frtnch enemies whom Charles waa, mustering again.st 
filiil in him. Solyman had been the only ally who did 
Piednioiu. him; bijt the assistance which he re¬ 

ceived from liim had rendered him so odious to all Chris¬ 
tendom, that he resolved rather to forego all the advan¬ 
tages of his friendship, than to become, on that account, 
the object of general detestation. For this reason he 
dismis.sed Barbarossa as soon as winter was over, who, 
after ravaging the coast of Naplc.s and T^uscany, re¬ 
turned to Constantinople. As Francis could imt hope 
to ecpial the forces of so many powers combined against 
him, he endeavoured to supply that defect by dispatch, 
which was more in his power, and to get the start of 
them in tahing the field. Early in the spring the count 
d’Enguicu inve.stcd ('arignan, a town in Pied- 
tiffiHu. jnont, which the marquis del Giiasto, the impe¬ 
rial general, having surprised the former year, con¬ 
sidered as of so much importance, that he had fortified 
it at great expense. The count pii.she<l the siege with 
such vigour, that (luasto, fond of his own conquest, 
and seeing no other way of saving it from failing into 
the hands of the French, resolved to hazui'<l a battle 
TLeirapc-relieve it. He begnn his march 
riaiisu from Milan for this purpose, and as he was at 

marcli to . ■ " • . • 

iclieviOt. no pains to conceal liis intention, it was soon 
blown in the French camp. Eiiguien, a gallant and 
enterprising young man, wished passionately to try the 
fortune of a battle; his troops desired it with no less >• 
ardour; but the peremptory injunction of the king not 
to venture a general engagement, flowing from a prudent 
attention to the present situation of affairs, as well as 
from the remembrance of former disasters, restrained 
him from venturing upon it. Unwilling, however, to 

* Herberl, 443. Btllay, 448. 
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abandon Carignan, when it was just ready to yield, and 
eager to distinguish his command by some memorable 
action, he dispatched Monluc to court, in order to lay 
before the king .^e advantages of fighting the enemy, 
and the hopes which he had of victory. The king re¬ 
ferred the matter to his privy-council; all the ministers 
declared, one after another, against fighting, and sup¬ 
ported their sentiments by reasons extremely plausible. 
While they were delivering their opinions, Monluc, who 
was permitted to be present, discovered such visible and 
extravagant symptoms of impatience to speak, as well 
as such dissatisfaction with what he heard, that Francis, 
diverted with his appearance, called on him to declare 
what he could offer in reply to sentiments which seemed 
to be as just as they were general. Upon this, Monluc, 
a plain but spirited soldier, and of known courage, re¬ 
presented the good condition of the trPops, their eager¬ 
ness to meet the enemy in the field, their confidence in 
their ofiicers, together with the everlasting infamy which 
the declining of a battle would bring on the French 
arms; and he urged his arguments with such a lively 
impetuosity, and such a flow of military eloquence, as 
gained over to his opinion not only ^e king, naturally 
fond of daring actions, but several of the council. Fran¬ 
cis, catching the same enthusiasm which had animated 
his troops, suddenly started up, and having lifted his 
hands to Heaven, and implored the divine protection, 
he then addressed himself to Monluc, “Go,” says he, 
“ return to Piedmont, and fight in the name of God,’”* 
BaiUe of No sooner was it known that the king had 
Ctriaoiei. given Enguien leave to fight the Imperialists, 
than such was the martial ardour of the gallant aiid 
high-spirited gentlemen of that age, that the court was 
quite deserted, every person, desirous of reputation, or 
capable of service, hurrying to Piedmont, in order to 
share, as volunteers, in the danger and glory of the ac- 
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tion. Encouraged by the arrival of so many brave 
officers, Enguien immediately prepared for battle, nor 
did Guasto decline the combat. The number of cavalry 
was almost equal, but the imperial infantry exceeded 
^ the French by at least teu#n^nd men. They 
' met near Cerisoles, in an open plain, which af¬ 
forded to neither any advantage of ground, and both 
had full time to form their army in proper order. Tlie 
shock wa.s such as might have been expected between 
veteran troops, violent and obstinate. The French ca¬ 
valry, rushing forward to tire charge witlr their usual 
vivacity, bore down eveiy thing that opposed ffieni; 
but, on the other hand, the steady and disciplined valour 
of the Spanish infantry havir\g forced the body which 
they encountered to give way, victory remained in sus¬ 
pense, ready to declare for which ever general could 
make the best use of that critical moment. Guasto, 

; engaged in that part of his army which was thrown 
‘ into disorder, and afraid of failing into the hands of the 
French, whose vengeance he dreaded on account of 
the murder of Rincon' and Fregoso, lost his presence 
of mind, and forgot to order a large body of reserve 
to advance; whereas Enguien, with admirable courage 
and equal cpnduct, supported, at the head of his 
gais d'armes, such of his battalions as began to yield; 
and at the same time he ordered the Swiss in his ser¬ 
vice, who had been victorious wherever they fought, to 
fall upon the Spaniards. This motion proved decisive. 
All that followed was confusion and slaugliter. The 
marquis del Guasto, wounded in the thigh, escaped 
only by the swiftness of his horse. The victory of the 
Fnmch was complete, ten thousand of the Imperialist* 
being slain, and a considerable number, with all their<: 
tents, baggage, and artillery, taken. Oa* the part of ' 
the conquerors their joy was without allay, a few only 
being killed, and among the.se no officer of distinction.* 

‘ Bella;, 429, &c. Memoirea «lc Monluc. Joeii lliti. I. xliv. |i. 6. 
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This splendid action, besides the reputation 
with which it was attended, delivered France 
from an imminent danger, as it ruined the army with 
which Guasto' had intended to invade the country be¬ 
tween the Rhone and Saone, where there were neither 
fortified towns nor regular forces to oppose his pro¬ 
gress. But it was not in Francis’s power to pursue the 
victory with such vigour as to reap all the advantages 
which it might have yielded; for though the Milanese 
remained now almost defenceless; though the inhabi¬ 
tants, who had long murmured under the rigour of the 
imperial government, were ready to throw off the yoke; 
though Enguien, flushed with success, urged, the king 
to seize tibiis happy opportunity of recovering a country, 
the acquisition of which had been long his favourite 
object; yet, as the emperor and king of England were 
preparing to break in upon the opposite frontier of 
France with numerous armies, it became necessary 
to sacrifice all thoughts of conquest to the public 
safety, and to recall twelve thousand of Enguien’s 
best troops to be employed in defence of the king¬ 
dom. Enguien s subsequent operations were, of con¬ 
sequence, so languid and inconsiderable, that the re¬ 
duction of Carignan, and some other towns in Pied¬ 
mont, was ajl that he gained by his great victory at 
Cerisoles.'* 

Opera- The emperot, as usual, was late in taking the 
tiTi.ow but he appeared, towards the beginning 

Cooiitrie*. gf June, at the head of an army more numerous 
and better appointed than any which he had hitherto 
led against France. It amounted almost to fifty thou¬ 
sand men; and part of it having reduced Luxembourg 
and some other towns in the Netherlands, before he 
himself joined it, he now marched with the whole to- 
Jimc the frontiers of Champagne. Charles, 

according to his agree^ient with the king of 

* BelJsy, 438, Sec. 
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England, ought to have advanced directly towards 
Paris; and the Dauphin, who commanded the only 
army to which Francis trusted for the security of.iiis 
dominions in that quarter, was in no condition to op* 
pose him. But the success with whiclr the French had 
defended Provence in the year 1536, had taught tliem 
the most efl'ectual method of distre.ssing an invading 
«nemy. Champagne, a countrj'^ abounding more in 
vines than corn, was incapable of maintaining a great 
'army; and, before the emperor’s approach, whatever 
could be of any use to his troojis had been carried off 
or destroyed. This rendered it necessary for him to be 
master of some places of strength, in order to secure 
the convoys, on which alone he now perceived that he 
must depend for subsistence; and he found the frontier 
towns so ill provided for defence, that he hoped it 
would not be a work either of much time or difficulty 
to reduce them. Accordingly Ligny and Coinmercy, 
which he first attacked, surrendered after a short re- 
Thi-ini- distance, lie then invested St. Disier, which, 
hTtmih though it commanded an important pass on the 
St. bitior. Marne, was destitute of every thing ueccs.sary 
*'■ for sirstaining a siege. But the < ount de San- 
cerre and M. de la Landc, who had acquired such re¬ 
putation by the defence of Landrec) , generously threw 
themselves into the town, and undertook to hold it out 
to the last extremity. The emperor soon found how 
capable they were of making good their promise, and 
^ that he could not expect to take the town without be¬ 
sieging it in form. This accordingly he imdcrtook; 
and as it was his nature never to abandon any enter- 
prifp in which he had once engaged, he persisted in it 
with an inconsiderate obstinacy. 

Hmry Thc king of England’s preparations for the 
velte'^u. campaign were complete long before thc em- 
peror’s; but as he did not choose, on the one 
hand, to encounter alone thc whole power of France, 
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and was unwilling, on the other, that his troops should 
iTCmain inactive, he took that opportunity of chastising 
the Scots, bjf sending his fleet, together with a consi¬ 
derable part of his infantry, under the earl,of Hertford, 
to ihvade their country. Hertford executed his com- 
mikiMon .with vigour, plundered and burned Edinburgh 
andf-Leith,' laid waste , the adjacent country, and re- 
embarkejd his men with such dispatch that they 
’ ^joined their sovereign soon after his landing in 
France.** When Henry*^arrived in that kingdom, he 
found the emperor engaged in the siege of St. Disier; 

■ an ambassador, however, whom he sent to congratulate 
the English monarch on his safe arrival on the conti¬ 
nent, solicited him to march,, in terms of the treaty, di¬ 
rectly to Paris. But Charles had set his ally such an 
ill example of fulfilling the conditions of their confede¬ 
racy with exactness, that Henry, obs^ing him employ 
his time and forces in taking towns for his own behoof, 
saw no reason why he should not attempt the reduc¬ 
tion of some places that lay conveniently for himself. 
Without paying any regard to the emperors remon¬ 
strances, he immediately invested Boulogne, and com¬ 
manded the duke of Norfolk to press the siege of Mont- 
reuil, which had been begun before his arrival, by a 
body of Flemings, in conjunction with some English 
troops. While Charles and Henry Aewed such atten¬ 
tion each to his ovyn interest, they both neglected the 
common cause. Instead of the union and confidence 


requisite towards conducting the great plan that they 
had formed, thw early'discovered a mutuaHealousy of 
each other, w^hifii, by degrees, begot distrus^and ended 
in open hatred.* ■ • 4!’ 

OaiUni Francis had, with unwearied in- 

dustry, drawn together an army, capable, as well 
’ from the nuniber as from the valour of the troops, 
of making head against the enemy. But the dauphin. 
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who still acted as general, prudently declining a battle, 
the loss of which would have endangered the kingdom, 
^tished himself with harassing the emperor with hi^ 
^ight troops, cutting off his convoys, and laying Waste 
|die country around him. Though extremely distressed 
^y these operations, Charles still pressed the siege of 
{Ipt. Disier, which Sancerre defended with astonishing 
fortitude and conduct. He stood repeated assaults, re¬ 
pulsing the enemy in them all; and undismayed even 
i>y the death of his brave associate De la Lande, who 
was killed by a cannon-ball, he continued to shew tlie 
same bold countenance and obstinate resolution. At 
the end of five weeks, he was still in a condition to hold 
out some time longer, when an artifice of Granvelle’s in¬ 
duced him to surrender. That crafty politician, having 
intercepted the key to the cipher which the duke of 
Guise used in communicating intelligence to Sancerre, 
rlbrged a letter in his name, authorizing Sancerre to ca- 
jpitulatc, as the king, though highly satisfied with his 
behaviour, thought it imprudent to hazard a battle for 
•his relief. This letter he conveyed into the town in a 
manner which could raise no suspicion, and the gover¬ 
nor fell into the snare. Even then, he obtained such 
honourable conditions as hi.s gallant defence merited, 
-and among others, a cessation of hostilities for eight 
days, at the expiration of which fie bound himself to 
"open 4hc gates, if Francis, during that time, did not at- 
;tack the imperial army, and throw fresh troops into the 
^wn.*^ Thus Sancerre, by detaining the emperor so 
long before an inconsiderable place, afforded his sove¬ 
reign full time to assemble all his ftwees, and what 
-rarely falls to the lot of an officer in such an inferior, 
command, acquired the glory of having saved his 
country. 

Aug. 17. As soon asSt. Disier surrcndered,lhe emperoi 
pilwr advanced into die heart of Champagne, but San- 
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Duties. cerre’s obstinate mistwcehtid damped his san- 
SSrtrf guine hopes of penetrating to Paris, and led him 
Fr^. seriously to reflect on what he might expect be¬ 
fore towns of greater strength, and defended by more 
numraroDs garrisons. Atthewame time, the procuring 
subsistence for his army was attended with great dif¬ 
ficult, which increased in proportion as he withdrew 
farther from his own frontier. He had lost a great 
number, of his best troops in fhe siege of St. Disier, and 
many fell daily in the skirmishes, which it was not in 
his power to avoid, though'they wasted his army insen¬ 
sibly, without, leading to, ^y decisive action. The 
season advanced apace, and he had not yet the com¬ 
mand either of a sufficient extent of territory, or of any 
such considerable town as rendered it safe to winter in 
the enemy’s country.. Great arrears, too, were now 
due to his soldiers, who were upon the point of muti¬ 
nying for their pay, while he knew not from what funds 
to satisfy them. All these considerations induced him 
to listen, to the overtures of peace, which a Spanish Do¬ 
minican, the confessor -of his sister the queen of France, 
had secretly made to his confessor, a monk of the same 
order. In consequence of this, plenipotentiaries were 
named on both sides, and began their conferences in 
Chauss^, a small village near Chalons. At the same 
time, Charles, either from a desire of making one great 
filial efibrt against . Fr^ce, or merely to gain a pretext 
for deserting his ally, and concluding a separate peace, 
sent an ambassador formally to require Henry, accord¬ 
ing to the stipulation in their treaty, to advance towards 
Paris. While'S'he expected a return from him, and 
waited the issue of-the conferences at Chauss^, he con¬ 
tinued to mwch forward, though in the utmost distress 
from,acfM-city of provisions. But, at last, by a fortunate 
^otimi on his pturt, or through some neglect or treachery 
on that.df the French, he stdprised first Bspemey, and 
"thfen Chateau Tluerry, in both, which were considerable 
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magazines. No soon^ was it known that these towas, 
the latter of which is not two days’ march fifom Paris, 
were in the bands of the enemy, than that great capi^, 
defenceless, and susceptible of any violent eiartn in 
proportion to its greatness, was tilled with constema* 
tion. The inhabitants, as if the einperor had beeb al¬ 
ready at theif gates, fled in the wildest confusion and 
despair, many sending their wives and children down 
the Seine to Roiien, others to Orleans, and the towns 
upon tlie Ix)ire. Francis himself, more afflicted with 
this than with any other event during his reign, and 
sensible as well of the triumph that his rival w^ld enjoy 
in insulting his capital, as of the danger to which the 
kingdom was' exposed, could not refrain from crying 
out, in the first emotion of his surprise and sorrow, 

“ How dear, O my God, do I pay for this crown, which 
I thought thou hadst granted me freely !”* But reco¬ 
vering, in a moment, from this sudden sally of peevish- 
I ness and impatience, he devoutly added, “ Thy will, 
however, be doneand proceeded to issue tlie neces¬ 
sary orders for opposing tlie enemy with his usual ac¬ 
tivity and presence of mind. The dauphin detached 
eight thousand men to Paris, which revived the courage 
of the afl'righted citizens; he threw a strong garrison 
into Meaux, and by a forced march got into Fert6, be¬ 
tween the Imperudists and the capittd. 

Obliged to Upon ^is, the emperor, who began again to 

feel the want of provisions, perceiving that the 
dauphin still prudently declined a battle, and nut daring 
to attack his clmp with forces so much shattered and 
reduced b^hard service, turned sudddhly to the right, 
and began to fall back towards Soissons. Having, 
about this time, received Henry’s answer, whereby he 
refused to abandon the sieges of Boulogne and Mot^ 
reuil, of both which he expected every momrat"to 

I BrantoiM, tern. vL Sla. ., 
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possession, he thonght himself absolved from all obli¬ 
gations of adhering to the treaty with him, and at full 
liber^ to consult his own interest in vmat manner so- 
everhe pleased. He consented, therefore, to renew the 
ccmf^ehce, which the surprise of Espemey had broken 
PeW# off. To conclude a peace between two princes, 
tott tnd one of whom greatly desired, and the other 
fSed needed it, did not require a long nego- 

at Crrapy. tiation. It was signed at Crespy, a small town 
near Meaux, on the 18th of September. The chief ar¬ 
ticles of it were,—^That all the conquests which either 
party had made since the truce of Nice shall be re¬ 
stored ; that the emperor shall give in marriage to the 
duke of Orleans, either his own eldest daughter, or the 
second daughter of his brother Ferdinand ; that if he 
chose to bestow on him his own daughter, he shall 
settle on her all the provinces of the Low Countries, to 
be erected into an independent state, which shall de¬ 
scend to the male issue of the marriage ; that if he de¬ 
termined to give him his niece, he shall, with her, grant 
him the investiture of Milan and its dependencies; that 
he shall, within four months, declare which of these 
two princesses he had pitched upon, and fulfil the re¬ 
spective conditions upon the consummation of the mar¬ 
riage, which shall take place within a year from the 
date of the treaty; that as soon as the duke of Orleans 
is put in possession either of the Low Countries or of 
Milan, ijPrancis shall restore to the duke of Savoy all 
that he now possesses of his territories, except Pignerol 
and Montmilian; that Francis shall renounce all pre¬ 
tensions to the kingdom of Naples, or to the sovereignty 
of Flanders and Artois, and Charles shall give up his 
claim to the duchy of Burgundy and country of Cha- 
roloii^ that Francis shall give no aid to the exiled king 
of Navacrre ; that both monarchs shall join in tnnlfing 
war upon die Turks, towards which the king shall fur- 
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nish, when required by the emperor and empire, sis 
hundred men at arms and ten thousand foot** 

„ . Besides the immediate motives to this p^e, 

concioding arising from the distress of his armyjwdngh 
' want of provisions; from the difficulty of retreat¬ 

ing out of France, and the impossibility of sccuijng 
winter-quarters there ; the emperor was influenced by 
other considerations, more distant, indeed, but not less 
weighty. The pope was offended to a great degree, 
as well at his concessions to the Protestants in the late 
diet, as at his consenting to call a council, and to admit 
of public disputations in Germany, with a view of de¬ 
termining the doctrines in controversy. Paul consider¬ 
ing both these steps as sacrilegious encroachments on 
the jurisdiction as well as privileges of the holy see, 
had addressed to the emperor a remonstrance rather 
than a letter on this subject, written with such acrimony 
of language, and in a style of such high authority, as 
discovered more of an intention to draw on a quarrel 
than of a desire to reclaim him. This ill humour was 
not a little inflamed by the emperor’s league with Henry 
of England, which being contracted with an heretic, 
excommunicated by the apostolic see, appeared to the 
pope a profane alliance, and was not less dreaded by 
him than that of Francis with Solyman. Paul’s son 
and grandson, higUy incensed at the emperor for having 
refused to gratify ihem with regard to the alienation 
of Parma and Placentia, contributed by theiraugges- 
tions to sour and disgust him still more. To all which 
was added the powerful operation of the flattery and 
promises which Francis incessantly employed to gain 
him. Though from his desire of maintaining a neu¬ 
trality, the pope had hitherto suppressed his own, re¬ 
sentment, had eluded the artifices of his own faa^Iy^ 
and resisted the solicitations of the French king, it was 

•> Bccueil de» Traitrx, tom. I **T, Botiii* do C»«>U P«ci» Cicpiio. in AelU 
Erudit. iiin. t?63. 
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not safe to rely much mi the steadiness of a man whom 
his'paaeiions, his friends, and his intmr^t combined to 
slieiee.^' The union of the pope with Trane^ Charles 
well Icojcw, would' instantly expose his dominions in 
Ita^'tO be attacked. The Venetians, he foresaw, would 
probably follow the example of a pontiff, who was con> 
sidered as a model of political wisdom among the Ita¬ 
lians; and thus, at a juncture when he flelt himself 
hardly equal to the burden of the present war, he.would 
be Overwhelmed with the weight of a new confederacy 
against him.' At the same time, tiie Turks, almost uh- 
resisted, made such progress in Hungary, reducing town 
after town, that they approached near to the confines of 
the Austrian provinces.'' Above all these, the extraor¬ 
dinary progress of the Protestant doctrines in Germany, 
and the dangerous combination into which the princes 
of that profession had entil^, called for his immediate 
attention. Almost onC half of'Germany had revolted 
from the established church; the fidelity of the rest was 
much shaken jr the nobility of Austria had demanded of 
Ferdinand the free exercise of religionthe Bohemians, 
among whom some seeds of the doctrines of Huss still 
remained, openly favoured the new opinions; the arch¬ 
bishop of Cologne, with a zeal which is seldom found 
a^ng ecclesiastics, had begun the reformation of his 
diocese; nor was it possible, unkM some timely and 
effectual check were given' to th^^rit of innovation, 
to forestie where it would end. He himself had been 
a witness, in the late. diet,, to the peremptory and deci¬ 
sive tone which the Protestants had now assumed. He 
had seen how, from confidence in their number and 
union, they had forgotten the humble style of theirtirst 
petitions, and had grovrii to such boldness as openly to 
despue tiie pbpe, and to shew no great reverence for 
the impend dignity itself. If, therefore, he wished to 

*.F. P«a),iOD. P«ll»vlc. 163. ' ^ blttubaffli Hist: Hung. 177. 
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maintain either the ancient religion hie own antho- 
ri^, and woul^^not choose to dwindle into a no> 
minal head of the empire, sotpe vigorous ani^^pafedy 
effort was requisite on his pert, which couI^.^^‘’be 
made during a war that required the greatest exertton 
of his strength gainst a foreign and powerful enemy. 

Such being the emperor’s inducements to peace, he 
had -the address to ffWe the treaty of Crespy so as to 
promote all the ends which he had in view. By coming 
to an agreement with Francis, he took from the pope 
all prospects of advantage in courting the friendship of 
that monarch in preference^to his. By the proviso with 
regard to a war with the Turks, he not only deprived 
Solyman of a powerful ally, but turned the arms of that 
ally against him. By a private article, not inserted in 
the treaty, that it might not raise any unseasonable 
alarm, he agreed with Fnmcis that both should exert 
all their influence and power in order to procure a ge¬ 
neral council, to assert its authority, and to exterminate 
the Protestant heresy out of their dominions. This cut 
off all chance of assistance which the confederates of 
Smalkalde might expect from the French kingand 
lest their solicitations, or his jealousy of an ancient 
rival should hereafter tempt Francis to forget this ei^ 
gagement, he left him embarrassed with a war againn 
England, which Wqnld put it out of his power to take 
any considerable put in the affairs of Germany. 

War con- Henry, possessed at all times witpa high 
idea of his own power and importance, felt, in 
the most sensible manner, the neglect with which 
Und. the emperor had treated him in concluding 
a separate peace.- But the situation of his affairs was 
such as somewhat alleviated the morfification which 
this occasioned. For though he was ohBgedJto 
**^‘'^*‘ recall the duke of Norfolk from the siege of 
Montreuil, because the Hemish troops received orders 

-^.Qb.iii.496. 
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to~ retire, Boulc^ae bi^ suireadered befoj« the nego 
tiation^ at Crespy were^bfottght to an issue. Whii 
elated with vanity pa account of. this conquest, and in 
dained with indignation against the emperor, the am¬ 
bassadors -^om Francis sent to mahe overtures’ o; 
peace, found him too arrogant to grant what was mo¬ 
derate or equitable. His demands were indeed extra 
vagant, and made in the tone of a conqueror; that 
Francis should renounce his alliance with Scotland, 
and not only pay up the arrears of former debts, bul 
reimburse the money which Henry had expended in 
the present war. Francis, though sincerely desirous oi 
peace, and willing 'to yield a great deal in order to at¬ 
tain it, being now free from the pressure of the imperial 
arms, rejected these ignominious propositions with dis¬ 
dain ; and Henry deptuling for England, hostilities 
continued between the two nations.” 

Th^d«. acceptable soever 

phiadiisa. to the people of France, whom it delivered from 
iha peaee*^ the dread of an enemy who had penetrated into 
of Crespy. jjgart of the kingdom, was loudly complained 
of by the dauphin. He considered it as a manifest 
proof of the king his father’s extraordinary partiality 
towards his younger brother, now duke of Orleans, and 
complained that, from his eagerness to gain an esta¬ 
blishment for a favourite son, be h^d sacrificed the ho¬ 
nour, of the kingdom, and renounced the most ancient 
as well as valuable rights of the crown. But as -he 
durst not venture to offend the king by refusing ’HFra- 
tify it, though extremely desirous at the same time of 
securing to himself the privilege of reclaiming what was 
now alienated so much to his. detriment, he secretly 
protested, in presence dfisonie of his adherents, against 
the whole transaction;. and declared whatever ' he 
should be obliged to do in order to confirm it^ null in 
itself, and void of all obligatiom Th^ parliament of 

Uem-<iefiibier,toD..vp.'^. Htibert>244. 
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Ptloulouse, probably by the instigation dT his'partisans, 
pid the same.” But Francis, highly pleased 
^ith having delivered his subjects from the miseir^ of 
iiui invasion, as with the prospect of acquiring an ittde' 
^pendent setdement for his son at no greater price thdi 
;Shat of renouncing conquests to which he had no just 
l^aim; tides which Lad brought so much expense and, 
^o many disasters upon the nation; and rights grown 
^obsolete and of no value; ratified the treaty with great 
doy. Charles, within the time prescribed by the treaty, 
peclared his intention of giving Ferdinand’s daughter 
iin marriage to the duke of Orleans, together with the 
duchy of Milan as her dowry.*’ Every circumstance 
■seemed to promise the continuance of peace. The em¬ 
peror, cruelly afflicted with the gout, appeared to be in 
no condition to undertake any enterprise where great 
activity was requisite, or milh fatigue to be endured. 
He himself felt this, or wished at least that it should b'e 
believed ; and being .so much di.sabled by this excru¬ 
ciating distemper, when a French ambassador followed 
him to Brussels, in order to be present at his ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty of peace, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he signed his name, he observed, that 
there was no great danger of his violating these arti¬ 
cles, as a hand that could hardly hold a pen was little 
able to brandish a lqj|pc. 

Tiieem- The violeiice of bis disease confined the em- 
rhM*e, peror several months in Brusseks, and was tho 
appait’nt cause of putting off the execution of 
OernMoy. tlic great scheme which he bad formed in ordef 
to humble the Protestant party in Germany, But there 
were other reasons for this delay. For, however pre¬ 
valent the motives were which determined him to uii- 
dertake this enterprise, the nature of that great body 
which he was about t« attack, as well as the sitvalioj} 
of his owe affairs, made it necessary to deliberate 

" itctiieU do IWioz, loa. ii. fSS. SSe. r Ibid. torn. ii.SSB. 
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wide.,jlie vefl 


, Mide^he vefl bad lu&eiiK) concealed 

bisretd aea^lc^ts and schemes. . He w^^nsible that 
tbe Bfote^nte, coiucious of tl^ cnm^trengtfa, but 
und^ 6^%uai app|eheli$o&8 of biff designs, , bad all 
(be bolcteess of a power&! confederacy, joined to the 
jealoiisy of a feeble faction ,* and were no less quick- 
. sighted to discern the first appearance of ’danger, than 
ready to take arms in order to repel it. At the same 
time, he still continued involved in a Turkish war; and 
though in order to deliver himself from this encum¬ 
brance, he had determined to send an envoy to the 
Porte with most advantageous and even submissive 
ovCTtures of peace, the resolutions of that haughty court 
were so uncertain, that before these were known, it 
would have been highly imprudent to have kindled the 
flaiaes of civil war in his own dominions. 


The pope Upon this account, he appeared dissatisfied 
geS“’ “ ^ issued by the pope immediately after 

peace of Crespy, summoning’ the council 
Trent. - to assemble at Trent early next spring, and ex- 
horting all Christian princes to embrace the 
opportunity that the present happy interval of tran¬ 
quillity afforded them, of suppressing those]heresies 
which threatened to subvert whatever was sacred or 
venerable amo^ Christians. But after such a slight 
^ egression of dislike, as was necessary in order to cover 
his designs, he determined to countenance the council, 
which might become no inconsiderable instnu^t to¬ 
wards accomplishing his projects, and therdbie not only 
appointed ambassadors tb ^appear' (here in his name, 
but ordered the eccleaia|ties in his dominions to attend 
at the time prefixed.«^‘^V , 

were the emperor’s views, when the 
Womu, imperial die^ a^r several prorogations, was 
Mttch *4. opened at Worms. The Protestants, who en- 
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the iiee eurdae <d their ||^igioji%y pre- 

iouig tenure, having no bthe^'iecuii^ for it djin tfie 
of diet, which was to continue i^prce 

ily until thicr^eeting of a oouncU, wished eamblti^ 

I establish that important jffivilege upon sbme firqier 
lis, and to hold it by a perpetual not a temporary 
But . instead of offering them any additional 
curity, Ferdinand ^pened the diet with observing, 
lat there were two points, which chiefly required con- 
ideration, the prosecution of the war against the Turks, 
id the state of religion; that the former was the most 
krgent, as Solyman, after conquering the greatest part 
>f Hungary, was now ready to fall upon the Austrian 
irovinces; that the emperor, who, from the beginning 
if his reign, had neglected no opportunity of annoying 
lis formidable enemy, and with the hazard of bis own 
lerson had resisted his attacks, being animated still 
rith the same zeal, had now consented to stop short in 
le career of his success against France, that, in eon- 
lunction with bis ancient rival, be might turn bis arms 
ivith greater vigour against the common adversary of 
^e Christian faith; that it became all the members of 
Nflie empire to second those pious endeavours of its head; 
'ifliat, therefore, they ought, without, delay, to vote him 
such effectual aid, as not only their duty but their in¬ 
terest called upon thqm to furnish; that the controver- 
'sies about religion were so intricate, and of such diifi- 
«iCult d^qssion, as to give no hope of its being possi- 
|ble flPbring them at present to any final issuethat 
^VtrdiMBd by perseverance and repeated solicitations, the 
emperor had at length prevailed on the pope 
to call a council, for which Aey had so oftra 
coindi. wished and petitioned j that the time appomtra 

Ifbr its meeting was now come, and both parties ought 
to wait for its decrees, and submit to them as the de¬ 
cisions of flie universal church. 

The Popish members of he diet received this decla- 
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ratipn with and .iS^ified thei^ entire 

acquiescence M'e^r^arlicular which, it contained. 


which were ' 60 manifestly repugnant to the recess of 
the fonner’^iet; they insisted that the.||destions with 
re^rd t6 religion, as first hi dignity and importance, 
ought to come first under deliberation; that, alarming 
as the progress of tiie Turks was to all Germany, the 
securing the free exercise of their religion touched them 
still more nearly, nor could they prosecutd a foreign 
war with spirit, while solicitous and iincertain about 
their domestic tranquillity; that if the latter were once 
rendered firm and permanent, they would concur with 
their countrymen in pushing the former, and yield to 
none of them in activity or zeal. But if the danger 
from the Turkish arms was indeed so imminent, as not 
to admit of such a delay as would be occasioned by an 
immediate examination of the controverted points in 
religion, they required that a diet should be instantly 
appointed, to which the final settlement of their reli¬ 
gious disputes should be referred; and that in the mean 
time the decree of the former diet concerning religion 
should be explained in a point which they deemed 
essentiaL By the recess of Spires it was provided, that 
they should enjoy unmolested the public exercise of 
their religion, until the meeting of a legal council; but 
as the pope had now called a council, to which Ferdi¬ 
nand had required them to submit, they began to sus¬ 
pect that their adversaries might take advantage of an 
ambiguity in' the terms of the recess, and pretending 
that the event' therein mjentioned had'now taken place, 
might pronounce thenf to be no longer entitled to the 
same indulgence. In brder to guard against this in¬ 
terpretation, they renewed their former remonstrances 
against a council calli^ to meet without the bounds 
of the empire, summoned, by the pope’s authority, and • 
In which Ite assumed j4he right of presiding; and de- 
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d that, notwithstanding the convpcati^ .of any 
:h illegal assembly, they stilt held the recess, of the 
diet to be in full force. ' *.. 

At other junctures, when .the emperor tliQ^ht 
ei at it of advantage to soothe and gain tlie ProifiB- 
tants, he had devised expedients for giving 
satisfaction with regard to demands seemingly 
re extravagant; but his views at present being very 
'erent, Ferdinand, by his command, adhered indexi- 
[y to his first propositions, and would make no coii- 
sions which had the most remote tendency to throw 
credit on the council, or to weaken its authority, 
e Protestants, on their part, were no less inflexible ; 
iad after much time spent in fruitless endeavours to 
|onvincc each other, they came to no agreement. Nor 
did the presence of the emperor, who upon lii.s 
recovery arrived at Worms, contribute in any 
gree to render the Protestants more compliant. Fully 
invinced that they were maintaining the cause of Qod 
jlnd of truth, they shewed tliemsclves superior to the 
i^lurcmeuts of interest, or the sugge-stioiis of,fear; and 
ip proportion as the emperor redoubled his solicitations, 
p" discovered his designs, their boldness .seems to have 
fheProiei- increased. At last they openly declared, that 
would not even deign to vindicate their 
annexion tcncts in prcscnceof a council, as.scHibled not to 
aiiiicii'or examine,but to condemn them; and that they 
would pay no regard to an assembly lield under 
be influence of a pope, who had already precluded him- 
lelf from all title to act as a judge, by his having stigina- 
ized tlieir opinions with the name of heresy, and dc> 
lounced against them the heaviest censures, which, in 
he plenitude of his usurped power, he could inflict' 
Eductor While the Protestants, with such union as 
(aiuiceof j^g flmxncss, rciectcd all intercourse with 

ia ^ V 1 • 1 • 

the council, and refused their assent to the im* 


•un^ 
lit dirt. 


> SJdd. 343, ice. Seek. iii. 543, icc- Uitlor. lib. iff. p. i>6. 
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perial demands iil?respect to the Tor^^l* Maurice 
of Saxony alone Ae»«d an inclination to gratify the 
emperor with legi^ lo, bodi. Though he professed 
an invicdahle togafd Ihr the Protestant religion, he as¬ 
sumed an appearance of moderation peculiar to himself, 
by whinh he confirmed the&vQurable sentiments which 
the emperor already entertained of him, and gradually, 
paved the jray for executing the ambitious designs 
which always occupied his active and enterprising 
mind;* His example, however, had little influence upon 
such as agreed with him in their religious opinions; 
and Charles perceived that he could not hope either to 
procure present aid from the Protestants against the 
Turks, or to quiet their fears and jealousies on accouqj; 
of their religion. But, as his schemfes weye not yet 
ripe for execution, nor his preparations so far advanced 
that he could force the compliance of the Protestants, 
or punish their obstinacy, he artfully concealed his own 
intentions. That he might augment their security, he 

appointed a diet to be held at Ratisbon early 
August 4. year, in order to adjust what was pow left 
undetermined; and previous to it, he agreed that a 
certain number of divines of e^h party should meet, 
in order to confer upon the points in dispute.* 

The Pro- socvcr this appearance of a de- 

^"•'n to ^ maintain the present tranquillfty might 

the have imposed upon the Protestants, the, em- 
emperor. p^^j. incapable, of ai||h uniform aiid tho¬ 
rough dissijnulation, as to hide^mtogether from their 
view the ditogerous desigpis which he was meditating 
against them. H«ctoan,coiiint deWied, archbishop and 
elector «f Cologne, a itoetato eenspicuous for his virtue 
and primitive simplic^' ^ taahfime, though not more 
distinguished for leanain^ thim the other descendants 
r of noble famiUes, who in'thsd age hessessed most of 
the great benefices in iSennapy, having become a jpro- 

• S;^fc.lB.«ri. Shod. 351. 
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selyte to the doctrines of the reformers, had begun in 
the year 1543, arith the assistance of Melancthon and 
Bncer, to abolish the ancient superstition in his dio^e, 
and to introduce in its place the rites established among 
the Protestants. But the canons of his cathedral, sriio 
were not possessed with the same spirit of innovation^ 
and who foresaw how fatal the levelling genius of the 
new sect would prove to their digfnity and wealth, op¬ 
posed, from the beginning, this unprecedented enter¬ 
prise of their archbishop, with all the zeal flowing from 
reverence for old institutions, heightened by concern 
for their own interest. This opposition, which the 
archbishop considered only as a new argument to de¬ 
monstrate the necessity of a reformation, neither shook 
his resolution, nor slackened his ardour in prosecuting 
his plan. The canons, perceiving all their endeavours 
to check his career to be ineffectual, solemnly protested 
against his proceedings, and appealed for redress to the 
pope and emperor, the former as his ecclesiastical, the 
latter as bis civil superior. This appeal being laid be¬ 
fore the emperor, during his residence in Worms, he 
took the canons of Cologne under his immediate pro¬ 
tection ; enjoined them to proceed with rigour against 
all who revolted from the established church; prohi¬ 
bited the archbishop to make any innovation in his 
diocese; and summoned him to appear at Brussels 
within- thirty days, to answer the accusations which 
should be preferred against him." 

To this clear evidence of his hostile intentions against 
the Protestant party, Charles added other proofs still 
more explicit. In his hereditary dominions of the Low 
Countries, he persecuted all who were suspected of 
Lutheranism with unrelenting rigour. As soon as be 
arrived at Worms, he silenced the Protestant preachers 
in that city. He allowed an Italian monk to inveigh 
against the Lutiierans from the pulpit of htS' chapel, 

■ Sleid. SIO. 340 331. Seek- UL 443. 3A3. 
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and fo call upon him, as he regarded the favour of God, 
to exterminate’ that pestilent heresy. . He dispatched 
the embassy, which, has been already mentiotied, to 
Constantinople, wfe overtures of peac^ that he might 
be free from aiyr apprehensions of danger or interrup- 
tioli from that quarter. Nor did any of these steps, or 
their dangerous tendency, escape the jealous observa¬ 
tion of the Protestants, or fail to alarm their fears, and 
to excite tlilir solicitude for the safety of their sect. 
Death or Meanwhile, Charles’s good fortune, which 
hf ori“ am P’‘®dominated on all occasions over that of his 
’rival Francis, extricated him out of a diflSculty, 
from which, with all his sagacity and address, he would 
havefounditno easy matter to have disentangled himself. 
^ „ JustaboHtthetimewhenthedukeofOrleansshould 

ScpU 8. , ■ 1 T HI 

have received Ferdinand s daughter in marriage, 
and together with her the possession of the Milanese, 
he died ©f a malignant fever. By this event, the em¬ 
peror was freed from the necessity of giving up a valu¬ 
able province into the hands of an enemy, or from the 
indecency of violating a recent and solemn engagement, 
which must have occasion^ an immediate rupture with 
France. He affected, however, to express great sorrow 
for the untimely death of a young prince, who was to 
have been so nearly allied to him; but he carefully 
avoided entering into any fresh discussions concerning 
the Milanese; and would not listen to a proposal which 
came from Frat^cis, of new-mod^ing the treaty of 
Crespy, so- as to make him some reparation for the ad¬ 
vantages which he had lost by the demise of his son. 
In the more active aid vigorous part of Francis’s reign, 
a declaration of war would: have been the certain and 
instaUtaneous consequence of such a flat refusal to com¬ 
ply with a?demand seemingly so equitable; but the de¬ 
clining state of his own hesdth, the exhausted condition 
of his kingdom, together with the burden of the war 
against England, obliged him, at present, to dissemble 
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bis resentment, and to put off thoughts of revenge to 
some other juncture. In consequence of this event, 
the unfortunate duke of Savoy lost.all hope of ob^hin- 
ing the restitution of his territories; and the rights, or 
claims relinquished by the treaty of Crespy, returned 
in full force to the crown of France, to serve as pretexts 
for future wars.* 

The pope Upou tlie first intelligence of the €uke of Or- 
ducw’estf leans's death, the confederates of Smalkaldc 
Parma *n<i flattered themselves that the essential alterations 

Placentia 

to his son. which appeared to be unavoidable consequences 
of it, could hardly fail of producing a rupture, which 
would prove the means of their safety. But they were 
not more disappointed with regard to thjj^, than in their 
expectations from an event which seemed to be the 
certain prelude of a quarrel between the emperor and 
the pope. 'When Paul, whose passion for aggrandizing 
his family increased as he advanced in years, and as he 
saw the dignity and power which they derived imme¬ 
diately from him becoming more precarious, found that 
he could not bring Chwles to approve of bis ambitious 
schemes, he ventured to grant his son Peter Lewis the 
investiture of Parma and Placentia, though at the risk 
of incurring the displeasure of the emperor. At a time 
when a great part of Europe inveighed openly against 
the corrupt manners and exorbitant power of ecclesias¬ 
tics, and when a council was summoned to reform the 
disorders in the chlirch, this indecent grant of such a 
principality, to a son, of whose illegitimate birth the 
pope ought to have been ashamed, and whose licentious 
morals all good men detested, gjave general offence. 
Some cardinals in the imperial interest remonstrated 
against such an unbecoming alienation of the patrimony 
of the church; the Spanish ambas-sador would not be 
present at the solempity of his infeofment; and upon 
pretext that these cities were part pf the Milanese state, 

» Bdetrii C.tfina*nu f69, PaiuU, Hin. V«net W. p. 177. 
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the emperor peremptorily refused to confirm the deed 
of investiture. But both the emperor and pope being 
intent upon one coiijihpii object in Germany, they sacri¬ 
ficed their particular passions to that public cause, and 
suppressed theeuiotions of je^ousy or resentment which 
were rising on this occasion, that they might jointly 
pursue what esuih deemed to be of greater importance. 
Hen of Atout this time ithe* peace of Germany was 
Bniwrick disturbed by a violent but short irruption of 
Henry duke of Brunswick. This prince, thbugh 
Germony. gtpjpped of his dominions, which the em¬ 
peror held in sequestration, until his differences with 
the confederates of Smalkalde should be adjusted, pos¬ 
sessed however so much credit in Germany, that he 
undertook to raise for the French king a considerable 
body of troops to be employed in the war against Eng¬ 
land. The, money stipulated for this purpose was 
duly advanced by Francis; the troops were levied; but 
Henry, instead of leading them towards France, sud¬ 
denly entered his own dominions at their head, in hopes 
of recovering possession of them before any army could 
be assembled to oppose him. The confederates were 
not more surprised at this unexpected attack, than the 
Iting of France was astonished at a mean thievish fraud, 
so unbecoming the character of a prince. But the land¬ 
grave of Hesse, with incredi^b expedition, collected as 
many men as pujt-a stop to tTie progress of Henry’s un¬ 
disciplined! forces, and being joined by his son-in-law, 
Maurice, and by some troops belonging to the . elector 
of Saxony, he gained such advantages oy^r Henry, who 
was rash and bold in. forining his schemes, but feeble 
an4und|etermihed in exel^tingthem, as 'obliged him to 
disband his army, and to surrender himself, together 
with his ddest son, prisdhecs, at , discretion. He was 
kept in (doSe confinement, until a new reverse of afBiirs 
procured him liberty.* / 

> Panitai Hial. Vcnet. W. ITS. Patlaric. 180. < Sldd. 358. Seek. iii..557.. 
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There- -As this defeat of Heniy’s wild enterprise 
new reputation to the arms of the Pro- 
launete. testants, the establidiment of the Protestant 
religion in the Palatinate brought a great accession of 
strength to their party. Frederic, who succeeded his 
brother Lewis in thatelectorate, had long been suspected 
of a secret propensity to the doctrines of the reformers, 
which, upon his accession to the principally, he openly 
manifested. But as he expected that something eifec- 
tual towards a general and legal establishment of reli¬ 
gion, would be the fruit of so many diets, conferences, 
and negotiations, he did not, at first, attempt any public 
1346 . innovation in his dominions. Finding all these 
Jan. 10. iggue in nothing, he thought himself called, at 
length, to countenance by his authority the system 
which he approved of, and to gratify the wishes of his 
subjects, who, by' their intercourse with the Protestant 
states, had almost universally imbibed their opinions. 
As the warmth and impetuosity which accompanied 
the spirit of reformation in its first efforts, had some¬ 
what abated, this change was made widi great order 
and regularity; the anisient rites were abolished, and 
new forms introduced, without any acts of violence or 
symptom of discontent. Though Frederic adopted the 
religious system of the Protestants, he imitated the ex¬ 
ample of Maurice, and di4 not accede to the league of 
Smalkalde." . ; 

Theanm- A few. weeks before ihis revolution in the 
Palatinate, the general council was opened with 
Trent, tlje accustomed solemnities at Trent The eyes 
of the Catholic states were turned with much expecta¬ 
tion towards an assembly, which all had considered as 
capable of applying an effectual remedy for the disor¬ 
ders of the church when they first broke out, though 
many were afraid that it was now too late to hope for 
great benefit from it, when the malady, by being suf- 

356. Seek. I. iii. 616., 
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fered to increas^ during twenty-eigHt -years, had be¬ 
come inyeterate, and grown tb auch extreme vjplence. 
The pope, by his lait bull 9 |^ convocation, had appointed 
the first meeting to be h^d in March. But his Views 
and those of the emperor were so difierent, that almost 
the whole year was spent in negotiations. Charles, 
who foresaw that the rigorous decrees of the council 
against the Protestants would soon drive them, in self- 
defence as well as from resentment, to some desperate 
■ extreme, laboured, to put oflT its meeting until his war¬ 
like preparations were so far advanced, that he might 
be in a condition to second its decisions by the force of 
his arms. The pope, who had early sent to Trent the 
legates who were to preside in his name, knowing to 
what Ifontempt it would expose his authority, and what 
suspicions it would beget of his intentions, if the fathers 
of the council should remain in a state of inactivity, 
when the church was in such danger as to require their 
immediate and vigorous interposition, insisted either 
upon translating the council to some city in Italy, or 
upon suspending altogether ity proceedings at that 
juncture, or upon authorizing it to begin its delibera¬ 
tions immediately. The emperor rejected the two 
former expedients as equally ofiFensive to the Germans 
of every denomination; but finding it impossible to 
elude the latter, he proposed that the council should 
begin with reforming the disorders in the church, be¬ 
fore it proceeded to examine or define articles of faith. 
This was the very thing which the court of Rome 
dreaded most, and which hud prompted it to employ 
so many artifices in order to prevent the meeting of 
such a dangerous judicatory.. Paul, though more 
con^)liant than some of his predecessors with regard to 
calling a. cquucil, was mo less jealous than they had 
been, of its jurisdictioii, and saiV what matter of triumph 
such a meAod of jwoceeding would afibrd the heretics. 
He apprehended consequences not only humbling but 
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fatal to the papal see, if the council canii(''’te consider 
an inquest into abuses as their only business; or if in* 
ferior prelates were allowed to gmtify their own 'laivy 
and peevishness, by prestSribing. rules to those who 
were exalted above them, in dignity and power. With¬ 
out listening, therefore, to this insidious proposal of 
the emperor, he instructed his legates to open the 
council. 

Jan 18 session was spent in matters of form, 

ita pro- In, a subsequent one, it was agreed that the 
ceedmgs. confcssioD of faith, wherein should 

be contained all the articles which the cliurch required 
its members to believe, ought to be the first and prin¬ 
cipal business of the council; but that, at the same 
time, due attention should be given to what'^vas ne¬ 
cessary towards the reformation of manners and disci¬ 
pline. From this first symptom of the spirit witli which 
the council was animated, from tlie high tone of auUio- 
rity which the legates who presided in it assumed, and 
from the implicit deference with wliicb most of the 
members followed their directions, the Protestsxnts con¬ 
jectured with ease wllat decisions they might expect. 
It astonished them, however, to see forty prelates (for 
no greater number were yet assembled) assume autho¬ 
rity as representatives of the universal church, and 
proceed to determine the most important points of doc¬ 
trine in its name. Sensible of this indecency, as well 
as of the ridicule with which it might be attended, the 
council advanced.slowly in its deliberations, and all its 
proceedings were for some time languishing and feeble.*' 
As soon as the confederates of Sm^kalde received in¬ 
formation of the opening of the council, they published 
a long manifesto, containing a renewal of their protest 
against its meeting, togetfxer with the reasons which 
induced them to decline its jurisdiction.*^ The pope 
and emperor, on their part, werejiO 'little solicitous to 

^ F. Paal, 120, &c. P»U«»ic.p. 180,&c. « Seek. 1. Iri. «02, fcc. 
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quicken or 4(}d yigottr to'dte opeiMioBBi,«» pttdnly dis'* 
covered that some object of greater importance occu¬ 
pied and interested 

Apprefaen- . The Protest^^^i^, not inattentive or un- 
concerned spectatoreof me motions’of tibe sove- 
teitsptt., reign pontiff and of Charles, and they entertained 
eveiy day more violent suspicions of their intentions, in 
consequence of intelligence received from different 
quarters of the machinations carrying on against them. 
The king of England informed them, that the emperor, 
having long resolved to exterminate their opinions, 
wpuld not fail to employ this interval of tranquillity 
which he now enjoyed, as the most favourable juncture 
for canying his design into execution. The merchants 
of Augiburg, which was at that time a city of extensive 
trade, received advice, by means of their correspondents 
in Italy, among whom were some who secredy favoured 
the Protestant cause,^ that a dan^rous confederacy 
against it was forming between the pope and emperor. 
In confirmation of this, they heard from the Low Coun¬ 
tries that Charles had issued orders, though with every 
precaution which could keep the measure concealed, 
for raising troops both there and in other parts of his 
dominions. Such a variety of information, corrobo¬ 
rating all that their own jealousy or observation led 
them to apprehend, left the Protestants little reason to 
doubt of the emperor’s hostile intentions. Under this 
Their deli- impression, the deputies of the confederates of 
beretions. Smalkaldc assembled at Francfort, and by com¬ 
municating their intelligence and sentiments to each 
other, reciprocally heightened their sense of the impend¬ 
ing danger. But their union was not such as their 
situation required, or the preparations of their enemies 
rendered necessary. Their league had now subsisted 
ten years. Among so many members, whose territories 
wfere intermingled with each other, and who, according 

‘ Seek. I. iii. 579.' 
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to the custom of Germany, bad created an’^finite va¬ 
riety of mutual rights and claims by intermarriages, 
alliances, and contracts of different kinds, subjects of 
jealousy and discord had tmivoidably arisen. Some of 
the confederates, being connected with the duke of 
Brunswick, were highly disgusted with the landgrave, 
on account of the rigour with which he had treated that 
rash and unfortunate prince. Others taxed the elector 
of Saxony and landgrave, the heads of the league, with 
having involved the members in unnecessary and ex¬ 
orbitant expenses by their profuseness or want of eco¬ 
nomy. The views, likew;ise, and temper of those two 
princes, who, by their superior power and authority, 
influenced and directed the whole body, being ex¬ 
tremely different, rendered all its motions languid, at a 
time when the utmost vigour and dispatch were requi¬ 
site. The landgrave, of a violent and enterprising tem¬ 
per, but not forgetful, amidst his zeal for religion, of 
the usual maxims of human policy, insisted that, as the 
danger which threatened them was manifest and un¬ 
avoidable, they should have recourse to the most effec¬ 
tual expedient for securing their own safety, by court¬ 
ing the protection of the kings of France and England, 
or by joining in alliance with the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland, from whom they might expect such power¬ 
ful and present assistance as their situation demanded. 
The elector, on the other hand, with the most upright 
intentions of any prince in that age, and with talents 
which might have qualified him abundantly for the ad¬ 
ministration of government in any tranquil period, was 
possessed with such superetitious veneration for all the 
parts of the Lutheran system, and such bigoted attach¬ 
ment to all its tenets, as made him averse to a union 
with those who differed from him in any article of faith, 
and rendered him incapable of undertaking its defence 
in times of difficulty and danger. He seemed to think, 
that the concerns of religion were to be regulated by 
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principles sind maxiiqs totally different from those which 
apply to tho-comm^ affairs of life; and being swayed 
too much by the opiniop^Jf Luther, who was not only 
a stranger to the rules pf p^^liHpal conduct, but despised 
them; he often discovered an Uncomplying spirit, that 
proved of the greatest detriment to the cause which he 
wished to support. Influenced, on this occasion, by 
the severe and rigid notions of that reformer, he refused 
to enter into any confederacy with Francis, because he 
was a persecutor of the truth; or to solicit the friend¬ 
ship of Henry, because he was no less impious and 
profane than the pope himself; or even to join in al¬ 
liance with the Swiss,,because they differed from the 
Germans in several essential articles of faith. This 
dissension, about a point of such consequence, pro¬ 
duced its natural effects. Each secretly censured and 
reproached the other. The landgrave considered the 
elector as fettered by narrow prejudices, unworthy of a 
prince called to act a chief part in a scene of such im¬ 
portance. The elector suspected the landgrave of loose 
principles and ambitious views, which corresponded ill 
with the sacred cause wherein they were engaged. But 
though the elector’s scruples prevented their timely 
application for foreign aid; and the jealousy or discon¬ 
tent of the other princes defeated a propossd for renew¬ 
ing their original confederacy, the term during which 
it was to continue in force being on the point of expir¬ 
ing; yet the sense of their common danger induced 
them to agree wilh regard to other points, particularly 
that they would never acknowledge the assembly of 
Trent as a lawful council, nor suffer the archbishop of 
Cologne to be oppressed on account of the steps which ; 
he had taken towards the reformation of his digcese.* 

Their ne-- The kudgrave, about this time, desirous of 
wiihl'i™’ penetrating to the bottom of the emperor’s in- 
ewperor. tentions, wrote to Granvelle, whom he knew to 
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be thoroughly acquainted with all his masters schemes, 
informing him of the several particulars which raised 
the suspicions of the Prote^rtajits, and begging an ex¬ 
plicit declaration of whf$t tfe%liad to fear or to hope. 
Granvelle, in return, assured them, that the intelligence 
which they had received of the emperor's military pre¬ 
parations was exaggerated, and all their suspicions des¬ 
titute of foundation; that ^ugh, in order to guard his 
frontiers against any insyift bf the French or English, 
he had commanded a stnall body of men to be raised 
in the Low Countries, he was as solicitous as ever to 
maintain tranquillity in Germany,^ 

But the emperot’s actions did not correspond with 
these professioqs of his minister. For, instead of ap¬ 
pointing men of known moderation and a pacific tem¬ 
per to appear in defence of the Catholic doctrines at 
the conference which had been agreed on, he made 
choice of fierce bigots, attached to their own system 
with a blind obstinacy, that rendered all hope of recon¬ 
cilement desperate. Malvenda, a Spanish divine, who 
took upon him the conduct of the debate on the part 
of the Catholics, managed it with all the subtle dex¬ 
terity of a scholastic metaphysician, more* studious to 
perplex his adversaries than to convince them, and 
more intent on palliating error than on discovering 
truth. The Protestants, filled with indignation, as well 
at his sophistry as at some regulations which the em¬ 
peror endeavoured to impose on the disputants, broke 
off the conference abruptly, being now fully convinced 
that, in all his late measures, the emperor could have 
no other view than to amuse them, and to gain time 
for ripening his own schemes.* 

'Sleid. 356. t Ibid. 3.5S. Seek. I. iH. 6«0. 
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is« ^appearances of danger daily increased, 
Dmth of an^ the tempest which had been so long a ga- 
thering was ready to break forth in all its vio¬ 
lence against the Protestant church, Luther was saved, 
by a seasonable death, from feeling or beholding its 
destructive rage. Having gone, though in a declining 
state of health, and during a rigorous season, to his 
native city of Eysleben, in order to compose, by his 
authority, a dissension among the counts of 
Mansfield, he was seized with a violent inflam¬ 
mation in his stomach, which, in a few days, put an 
end to his life, in the sixty-third year of his age. As 
he was raised up by Providence to be the author of one 
of the greatest and most interesting revolutions recorded 
in history,- there is not any person, perhaps, whose cha¬ 
racter has been drawn with such opposite colours. In 
his own age, one party, struck-with horror, and in¬ 
flamed with rage, when they mw' with what a daring 
hand he overturned every thii^'which they held to be 
saCred, gr vaked as ben^cial, imputed to him not 
only all the defects and viqra of a man, but the quali¬ 
ties of a demon. The other, warmed with the admira- 
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tion and gratitude which they thought he merited as 
the restorer of light and liberty to die Christian idiurch, 
ascribed to him perfections above the condition of bu* 
manity, and viewed all hinllbtiops with a veneration 
bordering on that which shoidd be pjiid only to those 
who are guided by die immediate inspiration of Heaven. 
Hi» cha- own conduct, not the undistinguisliing 

racier. censure or the exaggerated praise of his con¬ 
temporaries, that ought to regulate the opinions of the 
present age concerning him. Zeal for what he re¬ 
garded as truth, undaunted intrepidity to maintain his 
own system, abilities, both natural and acquired, to de¬ 
fend his principles, and unwearied industry In propa¬ 
gating them, are virtues which shine so conspicuoiusly 
in every part of his behaviour, that even his enemies 
must allow him to have possessed them in an eminent 
degree. To these may be added, with equal justice, 
such purity and even austerity of manners, as became 
one who assumed the character of a reformer; such 
sanctity of life as suited the doctrine which he deli¬ 
vered ; and such perfect disinterestedness as affords no 
slight presumption of his sincerity. Superior to all 
selfish considerations, a stranger to the elegancies of 
life, and despising its pleasures, he left the honours 
and emoluments of the church to his disciples, remain¬ 
ing satisfied himself in his original state of professor 
in die itaiversity, and pastor of the town of Wittem- 
berg, with the moderate appointments annexed to these 
offices. His extraordinary qualities were allayed with 
no inconsiderable mixture of human frailty and human 
passions. These, however, were of such a nature, that 
they cannot be imputed to malevolence or corruption 
of heart, but seem to have taken their rise from the 
same source with many of his virtues. His mind, for¬ 
cible and vehement in all its operatidns,-roused by 
great objects, or agitated by violent passions, broke 
out, on many occasions, with an impetuosity^ which 
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astonishes men of feebler spirits, or such as are placed 
in a more tranquil situation. By carrying spme praise¬ 
worthy dispositions to,^cess, he botdered sometimes 
on what was cqlpable^l^d was often betrayed into 
actions which exposed'^nim to censure. His confi¬ 
dence diat his own opinions were well founded^ ap¬ 
proached to arrogance ; bis courage in asserting them, 
to rashness; his firmness id adhering to them, to ob¬ 
stinacy; and his*^al in confuting his adversaries, to 
rage and scurrility^? Accustomed himself to consider 
every thing as subordinate to truth, he expected the 
same deference/for it from other men; and without 
milking any allowances for their timidity or prejudices, 
he poured forth against such as disappointed him in 
this particular, a torrent of invective mingled with con¬ 
tempt. Regardless of any distinction -of rank or cha- 
ractep^Wh^p his doctrines were atta^ted, he chastised 
all his adversaries indiscriminately, with the same 
rough hand; neither the royal dignity of Henry VHL, 
nor the eminent learning and abilities of Erasmus 
screened them from the same gross abuse with which 
he treated Tetzel or Eccius. 

But these indecencies of which Luther was guilty, 
must not be imputed wholly to the violence of his tem¬ 
per. They ought to be charged in part on the man¬ 
ners of the age. Among a rude people, unacquainted 
with those maxims which, by putting contMual re¬ 
straint on the passions df individuals, have polished 
society, and rendered it'agreejdde, disputes of every 
kind were managed with heat, and strong emotions 
were uttered in their natural language, without reserve 
or delicacy. At the same time, the works of learned 
men were all composed in Latin, and they were not 
only .authorized, by v^e exafiaplfe of eminent writers in 
thatlaug^^e,* to jiise ftreit- antr^onists with, the most 
illiberal scunffrity'; Imt, in a dead tongue, indecencies 
of every kind appear less shoeing than in a living Ian- 
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guage, whose idioms and phrases seem gross, because 
they are familiar. 

In passing judgment upon.^e characters of men,'we 
ought to try them by the p^iumples and maxims of their 
own age, not by those of anpthCT. For, although virtue 
and vice are at all times the same, manners and customs 
vary continually. Some parts of Luther's behaviour 
which to us appear most culpable, jgave no disgust to 
his contemporaries. It was even by some of those 
qualities, which we are now apt .to blame, that he was 
fitted for accomplishing the great work which he under¬ 
took. To rouse mankind, when sunk in ignorance or 
superstition, and to encounter the rage of bigotry armed 
with power, required the utmost vehemence of zeal, as 
well as a temper daring to excess. A gentle call would 
neither have reached, nor have excited those to whom 
it was addressed. A spirit more amiable,.bdt less vi¬ 
gorous than Luther’s would have shrunk back I’rom the 
dangers which he braved and surmounted. Towards 
the close of Luther’s life, though without any percep¬ 
tible diminution of his zeal or abilities, the infirmities 
of his temper increased upon him, so that he grew daily 
more peevish, more irascible, and more impatient of 
contradiction. Having lived to be a witness of his own 
amazing success' to see a great part of Europe embrace 
his doctrines; and to shake the foundation of the papal 
throne, before which the mightiest monarchs had trem¬ 
bled, be discovered, on some occasions, symi)toms of 
vanity and self-applause. He musthave been, indeed, 
more than man, if, upon contemplating all that he ac¬ 
tually accomplished, he had never felt any sentiment of 
this kind rising in his breast.'* 


• iMtance of thU, weU as of » eeitoin aii^utaritj ud 

of aouliment, i. fooSd « W. L 


tofmioeU with the uWallOgalfomaiitKai. •• Noto aun, 

«inferno, et eoetontatem od hoc wfficienim h»h», at 

mihi.homini Beet damnebiB, et ini«.abiU pecceton « pelema 

geliaia fiBi nil ctediderit. dedetiUpie ut in eo «ra» et fidebs fuenm. ita.ui giuhl lu 
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'Sotnetitm Ite felt his strength de¬ 

clining, hisconS^et^ffbeing worn out by a prodigious 
inu1tipli0% ofimsiness^a^i^ to the labour of discharg¬ 
ing his nui^terial funct^Oid’i^& unremitting diligence, 
to the fatigueipf constant study, besides the composition 
of works as ydluminous as if he had enjoyed Oninter- 
rupted leisure and retirement. Hu natural iodrepidity 
did not forsake him. at the'^proach of death; his last 
conversatidn with hi^^^ends was concemin^he hap¬ 
piness reserved for ^o^-men in a future life, of which 
he spoke with the fervour and delight natural to one 
who expected aa^d wished to enter soon upon the enjoy¬ 
ment of it.* Ibe-account of his death filled the Roman 
Catholic party with excessive as well as indecent joy, 
and damped the spirits of all his followers; neither 
party sufficiently considering ibat his doctrines were 
now so fifnady rooted, as to be in a condition to fiourish 
independent of the hand which had first planted them. 
His funeral was celebrated by order of the elector of 
Saxony with extrEwrdinary • pomp. He left several 
children by his wife Catharine a Boria, who survived 
him. Towards the end of the last century, there were 
in Saxony some of his descendants in decent and honour¬ 
able stations.** 

The emperor, meanwhile, pursued the plan 
peror en- of dissimulation with which he had set out, em- 
to ploying every art to amuse the Protestants, and 
andde- ^ quiet their fears and je^ousies. For this 
I’rata- purpose he contrived to have an interview with 
*“**' the landgrave, of Hesse, the most active of all 
the confederates, and the most suspicious of his designs. 

»To him he made such warm professions of his 
**■ concern for the happin^s of Germany, and of 

mand'a UM ic^p^int, et me iin’noelore wnittit agnoveriat, apreto baano 

Fapa.'^ CMaeit-‘Bwat>.fliiicipuai, et eacenioUun, imo omiifaim Dunonum. odio- 
QudoV'igiUb-Sd cUnMiSianem banc. In n ednia, auffidal, al adait nanua mea 
teathiMAinn,'et‘'djei']wil^'Iie)e'aoifpuin. Haitans I.n<lier,npiatiBa Oat, et teatii 
ETaaaeBi ejaa.” Sec-1. lii. p. 651. ' ' £ 

asicd.sei Seek, lib lii. 63C, See. ^ Ibitt). Hi. 651. 
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his aversion to all violent measures; h« denied in such 
express terms his having entered into any league, or 
having begun any military preparations which should 
give any just cause of alann^ the Protestants, as seem 
to have dispelled all the landgrave’s doubts and appre¬ 
hensions, and sent him away fully satisfied of his pacific 
intentions. This artifice was of great advantage, and 
effectually answered the purpose for which it was em¬ 
ployed. The landgrave, upon hisleaving Spires, where 
he had been admitted to this interview, went to Worms, 
where the Smalkaldic confederal were assembled, and 
gave them such a flattering representation of the empe¬ 
ror’s favourable disposition towards them, that they, who 
were too apt, as well from the temper of the German 
nation, as from the genius of all great associations or 
bodies of men, to,be slow, and dilatory, and indecisive 
in their deliberations, thought there was no necessity 
of taking any immediate measures against danger, which 
appeared to be distant or imaginary.' 

Proceed ^uch events, however, soon-occurred as stag¬ 
ing! of the gered the credit which the Protestants had given 
^hMttheio tJi® emperor’s declarations. The council of 
amts' Trent, though still composed of a small number 

of Italian and Spanish prelates, without a single 
deputy from many of the kingdoms which it assumed a 
right of binding by its decrees, being ashamed of its 
long inactivity, proceeded now to settle articles of the 
greatest importance. Having begun with examining 
the first and chief point in controversy between the 
church of Rome and the reformers, conceming,the rule 
which should be held as supreme and decisive in mat¬ 
ters of faith, the council, by its infallible authority, de¬ 
termined, “ That the books to which the designa- 
*■ tion of Apocryphal hath been given, are of equal 
authority with those which were reemved by the Jewa 
and primitive Christians into the sacrad canon; dint 

< ai«4. HUt.367. 373. 
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the traditions hs^d^ ddwn from thfe. apostolic age, and 
preserved in the chui^, mc entWed’to as muchTegard as 
the doctrines and precepts whicli the inspired authors 
hav^ committed to writing} that the Lsdm translation of 
the Scriptures^ made or revised by St. Jerome, and known 
by the name of the Fw/g’ofe translation, should be read 
in churches, and appealed to in thte schools as authen¬ 
tic and canonicali” Against all who disclaimed the 
truth of these tenets^wmthemas were denounced in the 
name and by the a^^Mity of the Holy GhosL The 
decision of these poims^: which undermined the main 
foundation of the Lutheran system, was a plain-warning 
to the Protei^mts what judgment they might expect 
when the council should have leisure to take into con¬ 
sideration the particular and subordinate articles of their 
, creed.’’ - 


This discovery of the council’s readiness to condemn 
the opinions of the Profestants was soon followed by a 
striking instance of the pope’s resolution to pimish such 
as embraced diem. The appeal of the canons of Cologne 
against their archbishop having been carried to Rome, 
Paul eagerly seized on .that Opportunity, both of dis¬ 
playing the extent of his own authority, and of teach¬ 
ing the German, ecclesiastics the. d^anger of revolting 
from the established church. As no person appeared 
in behalf of the archbishop, he was held to be convicted 


^ of the crime of heresy, and a papal bull was 
is^ed, depriving him'of his ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nity, indicting on hhn the sentei^^. of .^communica¬ 
tion, an^ ^scdving his objects fVom th^^b -of alle¬ 
giance which diey had taken to him a!s"dieir civil su¬ 
perior., .The Countenance whi<& he had pven to the 
Ludrerw heresy was the .only crime knpUted to him, as 
welii;«^'^e only, reason^^igg^d to justify die extra- 
ordijQ^fy aevei^ of this demee; The ^rotestants could' 
,Paul, how zealous' soever he mght 

. ^ * F. ]P«ul, )44. PbUiv, lOa 
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be to defend the established system, or to humble those 
who invaded it, would have ventured to proceed to 
such extremities against a prince and elector of the em¬ 
pire, without having previously secured such powerful 
protection as would render his censure something more 
than an impotent and despicable sally of re.scntracnt. 
They were, of course, deeply alarmed at this sentence, 
against the archbishop, considering it as a sure indica- 
lion of the malevolent intentions, not only of the pope, 
but of the emperor, against th^ whole party.' 

Charles Upon this fresh revival of their fear.s, with 
^ume^e violence as is natural to men roused from 
^ security, and conscious of their having 
Proles- been deceived, Charles saw that now it became 
necessary to throw aside the mask, and to de¬ 
clare openly what part he determined to act. By a long 
series of artifices and fallacy, he had gained so mucli 
time, that his measures, though not altogether ripe for 
e.xecution, were in great forwardness. The pope, by 
his proceedings against the elector of Cologne, as well 
as by the decree of the council, had precipitated mat¬ 
ters into such a situation, as rendered a breach between 
the emperor and the Protestants almost unavoidable. 
Charles had therefore no choice left him, but cither to 
take part with them in overturning what the see of 
Rome had determined, or to support the authority of 
the church openly by force of arms. Nor did 
tUteiwith the pope think it enough to have brought the 
the pope. yn^graugeessityofacting; he pressed 

him to begin'his operations immediately, and to carry 
themr on with such vigour as could not fail of securing 
success, . Transported by his zeal against heresy, Paul 
forgot all the prudent and cautious maxims of the papal 
see, with regard to the danger of extending iSbe impe¬ 
rial authority beyond due boiHids;. and, in 
crush the Lu&erans, he was willing to'.coutnhttfe^tp- 

>ileid. 334. F.PauI, t*5. PallaWc. 224. 
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wards raising up a nmter that might. UDie day prove 
formidable to himself hs well as to &e. rest .of Italy. 
Concludes But, besides the. certain expectation, of assist- 
ance irom the popfe, Charles was now secure 
soijman, fjQgj gQy, danger of interruption to his designs 
by the. Turkish arms. His negotiations at the.'Porte, 
which he had carried on with .grei^ assiduity tince the 
peace ofCrespy, were on the point of being terminated 
in such a manner sis-^e desired. Solyman, partly in 
compliance with the French king, who, in order to 
avoid the disagreeable obligation, of^uing the empe¬ 
ror against his ancient ally, laboured with gj-eat z6al to 
bring about an' accommodation between them; and 
partly from its being necessary to turn his arms towards 
the East, where the Persians threatened to invade his 
doininions, consented without difficulty to a truce for 
five years. The chief article of it was, that each should 
retain possession of what he now held in Hungary; and 
Ferdinand, as a sacrifice to the pride of the sultan, sub¬ 
mitted to pay an annual tribute 6f fifty thousand crowns.' 

But it was upon, the aid and concurrence of 
MauricB the Germans themselves'that the emperor relied 

tQo, Other • i i a ■% ~ * 

grincn in With the greatest confidence. The Germanic 
"““j- body, he. knew, was of such vast strength, as to 
be invincible# it were united, and that it was only by 
employing own fproe that he could hope to subdue 
it. Happily for hiii,the union of the several members 
in .this great system was so feeble, the whole frame was 
so loosely .compacted, and its di£|i^t tended so 
violently Inwards separation .iroih .racM|i^ei^ that it 
was alrno# |mp^^ble for it, ox^r^y ini^^brtant emer<- 
gence,,toJoin.>in a general or .yigoa^Q^ efibkt.. .Ip the 
preseD||bncture, the, souiues^ qfldisi^id were |is. many, 
an4^4li‘f|^ous, a^ bad | pe ti^teown on miy'occasi^. 
The>^U;^itik^(^^lic8, with zeal , in delete 

of pr^d]^^ 4o #ie .Jcjceness wiffi 
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which it had been attacked, were eager to second any 
attempt to homble those innovators, who had overturned 
it in many provinces, and endangered it in more; John 
and Albert of Brandenburg, as well as several other 
princes, incensed at the haughtiness and rigour witli 
which’^ffie duke of Brunswick had been treated by the 
confederates of Sti&lkalde, were impatient to rescue 
him, and to be revenged on them. Charles observed 
with satisfaction the working of those passions in their 
minds, and counting on them as sure auxiliaries when¬ 
ever he should; think it proper to act, he found it, in 
the mean time; more necessary to moderate than to in¬ 
flame their rage. 

Holds a Such was the situation of affairs, such the dis- 

sJiet at cemment with which the emperor foresaw and 
‘ provided for every event, when the diet of the 
empire met at Ratisbon. Many of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic members appeared there in person, but most of the 
confederates of Smalkalde, under pretence of being tm- 
able to bear the expense occasioned by the late unne¬ 
cessary frequency of such assemblies, sent only depu¬ 
ties. Their jealousy of the emperor, together with an 
apprehension that violence might, perhaps, be employed, 
in order to force their approbation of what he should 
proposfe in the diet, was the true cause of their absence. 
The speech with which the emperor opened the diet 
was extremely artful. After professing, in common form, 
his regard for the prosperity of the Germanic body, and 
declaring, fliat, in i^er to bestow his whole attenition 
upon the r^^ablishment of its order and. tranquillity, 
he had at present abandoned all otfam* cares, rejected 
the most pressing solicitations of his other subjects to 
reside Smong them,-and postponed affairs of thf^greiatest 
importance'; he- took’-notics^. with -some ^tnp^To^a- 
tiouj titsd his disinterested example 1^^ not been 
tated; man y tnembcTsof chief'dtmsidfir^bn bavinglteg- 
lected to att^ an aMembly io Which he had repaired 
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witJi.such maaifest iQjCOiiTenience to himself. He then 
mentioned their unhappy dissensions about religion; 
lamented the ill success of his past endeavours to com¬ 
pose them; complained of the abrupt dissolution of the 
late conference,.and craved their advice with regard to 
the best and most effectual method of restoring, union 
to the churches of Germany, together with that happy 
agreement in articles of faith, which their ancestors had 
found to be of no less advantage to their civil interest, 
than becoming their Christian profession. 

By this gracious and popular mediod of consulting 
the members of the diet, rather than of obtruding upon 
them any opinion of his own, besides the appearance 
of great moderation, and the merit of paying much re¬ 
spect to their judgment, the emperor dexterously avoided 
discovering his own sentiments, and reserved to him¬ 
self, as his only part, that of carrying into execution 
what they should recommend. Nor was he less secure 
of such a decision as he wished to obtain, by referring 
it wholly to themselves. The Roman Catholic members, 
prompted by their own zeal, or prepared by his intrigues, 
joined immediately in representing that the authorily 
of the council now met at Trent ought to be supreme 
in all matters of controversy; thatpll Christians should 
submit to its decrees as the infallible rule of their faith; 
and therefore they besought him to exert the power, 
with which he was invested by the Almighty, in pro¬ 
tecting that assembly, and in compelling the Protestants 
to acquiesce in its determinations. The Protestants, on 
the other, hand, presented a memorial, in. which, after 
repeating their objections to the council of Trent, they 
proposed, as the only effectual method of deciding the 
points ip dispute, that either a free general council 
should be, ^embled in (^nnany, or a national council 
of the empWshdold b^.called, or a select number of 
divines shoulff^ appointed out of each party to ex- 
aminpand defiiiearticles of faitlp They mentioned the 
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recesses of several diets favourable to this proposition, 
and which had afforded them the prospect of termi¬ 
nating all their differences in this amicable manner; 
they now conjured the emperor not to depart from his 
former plan, and by offering violence to their con¬ 
sciences, to bring calamities upon Germany, the very 
thought of which must fill every lover of his country 
with horror. The emperor, receiving this paper with a 
contemptuous smile, paid no farther regard to it. Hav¬ 
ing already taken his final resolution, and perceiving 
that nothing but force could compel them to acquiesce 
Junes ™ he• dispatched the cardinal of Trent to 
Rome, in order to conclude an alliance w'ith the 
pope, the terms of which were already agreed on; he 
commmided a body of troops, levied bn purpose in the 
Low Countries, to advance towards Germany; he gave 
commissions to several officers for raising men in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the empire; he warned John and Albert of 
Brandenburg, that now was the proper time of exerting 
themselves in order to rescue their ally, Henry of Bruns¬ 
wick, from captivity.^ 

„ „ All these things could not be transacted with- 
testants out the observatiou and knowledge of the Pro- 
' testants. The secret was now in many hands; 
under whatever veil the emperor still affected to con¬ 
ceal his designs, his officers kept no such mysterious 
reserve; and his allies and subjects spoke out his in¬ 
tentions plainly. Aj^jirmed with reports of this kind from 
every quarter, as well as with the preparations for war 
which they'could not but observe, the deputies of the 
confederates demanded audience of the emperor, and, 
in the name of their masters, required to know whether 
these military preparations were carried on by his com¬ 
mand, and for what end, aiM^against what enemy? ,Tb 
a question put in such a tone, and at a ' time when facts 
were become. Joo notorious to be denied, it was neces- 
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sary to gite an eipUcit'toswier.. Charles owned the 
orders which heh^ issued; and, professing his pur¬ 
pose not to molest, on account of religion, those who 
should act p dutiful subjects; declared, that he had 
nothing in View but to maintain the Tights and prero- 
gatiyes of the imperial, dignityj; and, by punishing some 
factious members, to preservU-the ancient constitution 
of the empire from being impaired or dissolved by their 
irregular and licentious conduct. Though the emperor 
did not name the persons whom he charged with such 
high crimes, and destined to be the objects of his ven¬ 
geance, it was obvious that he had the elector of 
Saxony and landgrave of Hesse in view. Their de¬ 
puties considering what he Had said as a plain decla¬ 
ration of his hostile intentions, immediately retired 
from Ratishon.’ . . 

The empe- The Cardinal of Trent found it ,no difficult 
iSh matter to treat with the pope, who, having at 

pope. length brought the emperor to adopt, that plan 

which he had long recommended, assented with eager¬ 
ness to every article that he proposed. The league 
July *6. wassi^ed’ Meyyiays %fter the cardittal’s ar¬ 
rival at Rome. Thfe peraicious^heresies which 
abounded in Germany, the bbstinpyof the Protestants 
in rejecting the holy council assembled at Trent, and 
the necessity of Maintaining sound doctrine, together 
with good^rder, ilp the cMurch, axe mentioned as the 
mbtivea.cjf this union J)etweMi 'lbe>(^ntracting parties; 
In order to check th^.grpwffi of'liese evils, and to 
punish such as bi^ ipj^ously ^conbihuted to spread 
them, the ejpperor^avihg long'tmd without success, 
made tri^; of gentler remedy, et^i^d instantly to 
take the,Rmd. With a that he might com¬ 
pel ai dr had apostatized 

fromw^ii^n pf|mMf'^ to ifetam into die 
bosom of ^e^hrch, and with due olMiMihe 
stdd.srs. - 
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to the holy see. He likewise bound himself not to 
conclude a pejuie with them during six months without 
the . pope’s consent, nor without assigning him his share 
in any conquests which should be made upon them; 
and that, even after this period, he should not agree to 
any accommodation which might be detrimental to the 
church, or to the interest of religion. On his part, the 
pope stipulated to deposit a large, sum in the bank of 
Venice towards defraying the expense of the war; to 
maintain, at his own charge, during the space of six 
months, twelve thousand foot, and five hundred horse; 
to grant the emperor, for one year, half of the ccclesi- 
^tical revenues throughout Spain; to authorize him, 
by a bull, to alienate as much of die lands belonging 
to religious houses in that country, as would amount 
to the sum of five hundred thousand crowns; and to 
employ not only spiritual censures, but military force, 
against any prince who should attempt to interrupt or 
defeat the execution pf this treaty." 

Notwithstanding the explicit t^ms in which 
Toamstju tiie extirpation of heresy was declared to be 
hilt intcn- the object of the war which was to follow upon 
fte Pretes- this hreaty, Charles still aadeavoured to per- 
*““■ . suade the Germans that he had no design to 

abridge ^eir religious liberty, but that he aimed only 
at vindicating his own autiiority, and repressing the 
insolence of such as had encroacl^ upon it. With 
this views, he wro^ circular letters in the same strain 
with his answer tq the deputies, at Ratisbon, to mostof 
the free, cities, and to several of the princes who had 
embrs^ed Ae Protestant doctrines.^ In these he com¬ 
plained loudly,.,bttt in general terms, of the cont^pt 
into which thh imperial dignity had fahen, and of the 
presumptuom as 4uas disprdefly behaviour of some 
memb^s of the empire. He ^edared, that he now 
to^.jixms/irot in a reUgioqs, bat itt?a civil qu^l; 

k SleiS. 381. pu MpbI Coipt Diptott. lU 
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not to oppress any who continued to behave as quiet 
and dutiful subjects, but to humble the arrogance of 
such as h%d thrown off all sense of that subordination 
in which they were placed under him as head of the 
Germanic body. Gross as this deception was, and 
manifest .as it might have appeared, to all who con¬ 
sidered the emperor’s conduct with attention, it became 
* necessary for him. to ma)(e trial of its effect; and such 
was the confidence and dexterity with which he em-: 
ployed it, that he derived the most solid advantages 
from this artifice. If he had avowed at once an intenr 
•tion of overturning the Protestant church, and of re¬ 
ducing all Germany under its former state of subjection 
to the papal see, none of the cities or princes who had 
embraced tlie new opinions could have remained neutral 
after such a declaration, far less could they have ven-; 
tured to assist the emperor in such an enterprise. 
Whereas, by concealing and even disclaiming any in¬ 
tention of that kind, he not only saved himself from the 
danger of being overwhelmed by a general confederacy 
of all the Protestant stated',' but he furnished thc timid 
with an excuse for continuing inactive, and the design¬ 
ing or interested wilb a pretext for joining him without 
exposing themselves to the infamy of abandoning their 
own principles, or taking part openly in suppressing 
them* ! At ;^e same time the emperor well knew, that 
if, by their assistance, he were enabled to break the 
power of the elector of Saxony and the landgrave, he 
might afterward prescribe what terms he pleased to 
the feeble remains of a party without union, and des** 
titute of leaders, who wdnld then regret, too late', their 
mistaken confidence in him, and their inconsiderate de¬ 
sertion of their aseociatesi ^ ' 

The pope The pope, by aJm^eh and unforeseen dis- 
hlna^ play <?f his teafi iyiMff; well nigh disconcerted 
' this pl^n, which the erapm-or had formed with 
so much care and art. Proud of having been, the 
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autbbr of such a formidable league against the Lutheran 
heresy, and happy in thinking that the glory of extir¬ 
pating it was reserved for his pontificate, he published 
the articles of his treaty with the emperor, in order to 
demonstrate the pious intention of their confederacy, as 
well as to display his own zeal, which prompted him to 
make such extraordinary efforts for maintaining the 
faith in its purity. Not satisfied with this, he soon after 
issued a bull, containing most liberal promises of in¬ 
dulgence to all who should engage in this holy enter¬ 
prise, together with warm exhortations to such as could 
not bear a part in it themselves, to increase the fervour 
of their prayers, and the severity of their mortifications, 
that they might draw down the- blessing of Heaven 
upon those who undertook it.* Nor was it zeal alone 
which pushed the pope to make declarations so incon¬ 
sistent with the account which the emperor himself 
gave of his motives for taking arms. He was much 
scandalized at Charles’s dissimulation in such a cause; 
at his seeming to be ashamed of owning his .zeal for 
the church, and at his endeavours to make that pass 
for a political contest, which he ought to have gloried 
in as a war that had no other object than the defence 
of religion. With as much solicitude, therefore, as the 
emperor laboured to disguise the purpose of the con¬ 
federacy, did the pope endeavour to publish their real 
plan, in order that they might come at once to an open 
rupture with the Protestants, that all hopes of recon¬ 
cilement might be cut off, and that Charles might be 
under fewer temptations, and have it lc.ss in his power 
thim at present, to betray the interests of the church by 
any accommodation beneficial to himself.* 

The emperor, though not a little offended at the pope’s 
indi^etion or malice in making this discovery, con- 
tiniidd boldly to pursue his own plan, and to assert his 
intentions to be no other than what he had originally 

‘Du Moot Corps Diplom. »F. Pool, 188. Thuau. Hist i. 61. 
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a^wed. Sevet^ of tiheProtestant states, ^srhdmihe bad 
previously gained, thought themselves jua^ified, in some 
measure, by hitj^eelaration, for abandoiiiiig dieir asso¬ 
ciates, aikd ^Irvenior, givin g assistance to him. 

Tiiapre. ■ i- But thesefartifices did not iinpos^ on the 
greater andlsoundCr part of the Protestant cqq- 
Sw JSin ^derates. They^hfearly perceived it^to be 
against the reformed religion^that the empeiror 
had taken arms, ai^ .that :|^t'only the suppression of 
it, but the extinction of AejGernian libaties, \rould be 
the certain conseqnence of his obtaining such ah entire 
superiority as would enable him toexecute his schemes 
in their .full extent. Tlifey determined, therefore, to 
prepare for their own defence, and neither to renounce 
those religions truths, to^he knowledge of which they 
had attained by means so wonderful, not -to rabandon 
those civil rights which ^ad-heen transmitted to them' 
by tbeir'ancestom. In'slbixlfe'r to ^ve the necessary 
directions for this purpose, their deputies met at Ulm, 
soon after their abrupt departure from|latisbon. Their 
deliberations were now conducted w&h such, vigour 
and unanimity, as the imminent danger which threat¬ 
ened them required.: The contingent ofttroeps, which 
each of the confederates w^:'to fomish, havmg beeU 
fixed by the origia^ ;treaty of uni&n,' orders weihe given 
foir bringing , them immediately into the field. : B«i|^ 
sensible, atdast, that, through the narrow prejiodic^f 
some of their members, and the imprudent sepiirity of 
others, ^y had neglec^dtoolpogto strength&fhem-^ 
selves by foin^ alUai^, they«mw}applied great 
earnestness itb the Venbnans and Swiss. . 

'nH7i6- To>.dfo ITenetia^they^epr^ieBtedithe empe- 
intention o£ overtapniing the present system 
crf< 3 wm^y, and dCijmwiug hhnsdf to absolute 
power iadhat wmtopy byaaeahs of foreign,fotoO fiw" 
nisheckby t^ pope ; ikey warned them how fotal .this 
event would prove to the liberties pfTtaly,.a]id,.,^t by 
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■afieripg Charles to acquire unlimited authorify in the 
(me country, tiiey would soon feel lus dominion to be 
no less despotic in the other; they besought th^, 
therefore, not to grant a passage through their territo¬ 
ries to those troops, which ought to be treated as com¬ 
mon enemies, because by subduing Germany they pre¬ 
pared chains for the rest of Europe. These reflections 
had not escaped the sagacity of those wise republicans. 
They had communicated their sentiments to the pope, 
and had endeavoured to divert him from an alliance, 
which tended to render irresistible the power of a po¬ 
tentate, whose ambition he already knew to be bound¬ 
less. But they had found Paul so eager in the prosecu¬ 
tion of his own plan, that he disregarded all their re¬ 
monstrances.* This attempt to alarm the pope having 
proved unsuccessful, they declined doing any thing more 
towards preventing the dangers which they foresaw, and 
in return to the application from the confederates of 
Smalkalde, they informed them, that they could not 
obstruct the march of the pope’s troops through an 
open country, but by levying an army strong enough 
to face them in the field; and that this would draw 
upon themselves the whole weight of his as well as ot 
the emperor’s indignation. For the same reason they 
declined lending a sum of money, which , the elector 
of^axony and landgrave proposed to borrow of them, 

towards carrying on the war.” 

. The demands of the confederates upon the 

Swus! Swiss were not confined to the obstructing 
Ae entrance of foreigners into Germany; 
of them as the nearest neighbours and closest allies 
of empire, to interpose with their 
for Urn priervation of its Uberties, and not to stand m 

.04 But «ia. WhutHW-teul ■om of the 
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cantons might have been ’(iisposed to act when the 
cause of the Refbnnation was in danger, the Helvetic 
body was so ^vided with regard to religion, as to 
render it dnsme for the Protestants to take any step 
without consulting their Catholic associates; ana among 
them the emissaries of the pope and emperor had such 
influence, that a resolution of maintaining an exact neu¬ 
trality .between the contending parties, was the utiUnst 
which could be procured.” 

Of Francis Beingdisappoiuted in both these applications, 

the Protestants, not.long after, had recourse to 
viu. the kings of France and England; the approach 
of danger either overcoming the elector of SaxoUy’s 
scruples, or obliging him to yield to the importunities 
of his associates. The situation of the two monarchs 
flattered them with hopes of success. Though hostili¬ 
ties between them had continued for some time after 
the peace of Otespy, t&ey became weary at last of a 
war, attended with no -glory or advantage to either, 
and had lately terminated all their diflerences by a 
peace concluded at Campe near Ardres. Franei^|j|^ing 
with great difficulty procured his allies, the Scot^'m be 
included in the treaty, in return for that concessio 4 ' 4 e 
engaged to pay a great sum, which Henry demanded 
as due to him on several accounts, and he left Boulogne 
in the hands of thc EngKsh, as a pledge for his fait^I 
performance of that article. But though the re-esta¬ 
blishment of peace seemed to. leave the two monarchs 
at liberty to turn their attentifUi towards Germany, so 
unfortunate were the Prdtestanite, that they derived no 
immediate advantage fif&'m this circumstance.. Henry 
appeared unwilling to entet‘^into any alliance wifli them, 
but on sfuch conditions aS'vrould render. 4im not only 
the head, but tihid Supreme-director of Jiieir.'!eague; a 
pre-eminence which, as thebon^ of union ot interest 
between ffiem ‘were but fe^lei’ and as he differed fibto 

.« 4 
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them so widely in his religious sentiments, they had no 
inclination to admit." Francis, more powerfolly in¬ 
clined by political considerations to afford them assist¬ 
ance, found his kingdom so much exhausted by a long 
war, and was so much afraid of irritating the pope, by 
entering into close union with excommunicated heretics, 
that he durst not undertake the protection of the Smal- 
kaldic league. By this ill-timed caution, or by a super¬ 
stitious deference to scruples, to which at other times 
he was not much addicted, he lost the most promising 
opportunity, of mortifying and distressing his rival, 
which presented itself during his whole reign. 

ProtM- notwithstanding their ill success in tlicir 

Se fidd* negotiations with foreign courts, the confede- 
with a rates found no difficulty at home, in bringing a 
great army, gyjpgjgjjj into thc field. Germany abound¬ 

ed at that time in inhabitants; the feudal institutions, 
which subsisted in foil force, enabled the nobles to call 
out their numerous vassals, and to put them in motion 
on the shortest warning; the martial spirit of the Ger¬ 
mans^ not broken or enervated by the introduction of 
commerce and arts, had acquired additional vigour 
during the continual wars in which they had been em¬ 
ployed, for half a century, either in the pay of tlic em¬ 
perors or the kings of France. Upon every opportu- 
ni|y of entering into service, they were aecu.«tomed to 
run eagerly to arms; and to every standard that was 
erected, volunteers flocked from all quarters.'’ Zeal 
seconded, on this occasion, their native ardour. Men 
on whom the doctrines of the Reformation had made 
that deep impression which accompanies truth when 
first discovered, prepared to maintain it with propor¬ 
tional vigour; and among a warlike people, it appeared 
infamous to remain inactive, when the defence of reli¬ 
gion was the motive for taking arms. Accident com¬ 
bined with all these circumstances in facilitating the 
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levy of soldiers amdngllie confederated- A considerable 
number of Germans, in die pay of France, being dis¬ 
missed by the^ng on the project of peace with Eng¬ 
land, joinoAin it body the standard of the Protesfents.^ 
By such a-concurrence of causes, ihey were enabled to 
assemble in a few weeks an army composed of seventy 
thousand foot and^fifteen thousand horse, provided with 
a train of a hundred and twenty canndn, eight hundred 
ammunition Vraggon8,^jg^i.|hou8and beasts of burden, 
end six thousand pioneeisii' ^his army, one of the most 
numerous, and undoubtedly the best appointed,v'of any 
which had been levied in Europe during that century, 
did not.require the united effort of the whole Protestant 
body to raise it, ■ The elector of Saxony, the landgrave 
of Hesse, the duke of Wurtemberg, the princes of Anhalt, 
and the imperial cities of Ansbourg, Ulm, and Strasburg, 
were the only powers whidi contributed towards .this 
great armament^: ,'lhe electors Of Cologne, of Branden¬ 
burg, and the e^ht Palatine, overawed by the empe¬ 
ror’s threats,-or deefeived by his, professions, remained 
neuter.' John marquis, of Brandenburg Bareith, and 
Albert of Brandenburg Anspach, tibiough both early con-' 
verts to Lutheranism, ei^ered openly into the emperor's 
service, under pretext of having obtained his promise 
for the security of.die Protestant religion ; andfdaurice 
of Saxony .soon followed their example. -1 ” 

The In:' Tbe.nuiaber of their troops, al.|||^^ die 
^uaUtjof amazing rapidity wherewijih ;&ey hiij^|a8^|^ 
bled them, astonisbad^tbe eihj^rofv - 

*® bimwidi the'most disitiaistilQg'apprefaensiodK 
He was, indeedf ia no COndi^n to resist such a mighty 
force. Shut up iU'^tish^Ca’^wu of Strength, 

whoseinhabitantsr, being inostlyLutib^tans^ wuitld ^ve 
been mdW ready to betniy iban to assist hi^ VtithiODly 
three thcQ^d Stieiliiab'^t^ who had siN^d^-in Hun- 

'J^. I.i. 601. Ludorid ab AWh Qt Zonij^ CommntBlinuai de Bel. Germ. 
Db, due. Antw. tSfiO. ICmo. p. 13. a. ' , 
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g^iy, aBd abqut five thousand Germans, who had joined 
him'from different parts of the empire, he must have 
been overwhelmed by the approach of such a formid¬ 
able army, which he could not fight, nor could heevtsn 
hope to retreat from it in safety. The pope’s troops, 
though in full march to his relief, had hardly reached 
the flfontiers of Germany-;- the forces which he ex- 
peqjted from the Low Countries had not yet begun to 
move, and were even■ far frpm being complete.* His 
situation, however, called fiff more immediate succour, 
nor did it seem practicable for him 4o Wait for such 
distant auxiliaries, with whom his junction was so 
precarious. 

They im- ®happened fortunately for Charles, that 
prudently the Confederates did not avail themselves of the 
advantage which lay so full in their view. In 
acting. wars, the first steps are commonly taken 

with much timidity and hesitation.' Men are solicit¬ 
ous at that time, to put on tlie semblance of moderation 
and equity; they strive to gain partisans by seeming to 
adhere strictly to known forms; nor can they be brought, 
at once, to violate those established institutions, which 
in times of tranquiUi^ they have been accustomed to 
reverence; hence their proceedings are often feeble or 
dilatory; when they ought to be most vigorous and de- 
ci^ye. influenced by those considerations, which, hap¬ 
pily ifor the peace of society, operate powerfully on the 
human mini the confederates could not think of throw¬ 
ing offffiat allegiance which they owed to the bead of 
the en^hei or of turning their anns against him, wiffi- 
out one solemn appeal more to his cmidour, and 
to the'im^al judgment of ffieir fellow-suU 
jects. -For das rairposje, they addressed a letter ^ the 
emperor, and a nSnifesto to all the inhabitants of Ger- 
mantiK Thfe tenor -of both was tbe ii^e. They repre* 

sented^elrown conduct with respect to-civil affaire as 
•'S(eid.389. Atila, 8, «• 
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dutiful and silbmissivethey mentioned the inviolable 
umon in which they had lived with the emperor, as well 
as-the many and recent marks of his good-will and grati¬ 
tude wherewithal they had been honoured; they assert¬ 
ed religion to be the sole cause of the violence which 
the emperor now-meditated against them; and in proof 
of this produced many argumentsto convince those who 
were so weak as to be deceived by the artifice with 
which he endeavoured to cover his real intentions; 
they declared their own resolution to risk every thing 
in maintenance of their religious rights, and foretold 
the dissolution of the German constitution, if the em¬ 
peror should finally prevail against them.‘ 

The era- Charles, though in such a perilous situation 
grot put« might have inspired him with moderate sen- 
uBiier Uic timents, appeared as inflexible and haughty as 
OTpire.*'*' if his affairs had been in the most prosperous 
July * 0 . gtate. His only reply to the address and ma¬ 
nifesto of the Protestants, was to publish the ban of the 
empire against the elector of Saxony and landgrave of 
Hesse, their leaders, and against all who should dare 
to assist them. By this sentence, the ultimate and 
most rigorous, one which the German jurisprudence 
has provided for the punishment W traitors, or enemies 
to their country, they were declared rebels and out¬ 
laws, and deprived of every privilege which they, en¬ 
joyed as members of the Gen^lteic . body; their goods 
were confiscated; their selects’^solved from their 
oath of allegiance; and it Imcasne not only lawful but 
meritorious to invade their teriitories. The nobles, 
and free cities^ who framed or p^ected the constitu¬ 
tion of the Germau .^vernment, had not beea^so negli¬ 
gent of their own aafety and privileges as to trust the 
emperor with this formidable jurisdiction. , The au¬ 
thority of a diet of the empire ought to 4aVe been in¬ 
terposed before any of its members could be put under 

Sleii), Ssa 
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the ban. But Charles overlooked that fonndityt well 
knowing that, if his arms were crowned with success, 
there would remain none who would have either power 
or courage to call in question what he had done,* 
Tiie emperor, however, did not. ^und his sentence 
against the elector and laitd^^ve on their revolt from 
the established church, or their conduct witli regard 
to religion; he affected to assign fei' it reasons purely 
civil, and tliase too express^ in such general and am¬ 
biguous terms, without sp^ifying the nature or cir¬ 
cumstances of their guilt, as rendered it .more like an 
act of despotic power thap of a legal and limited juris¬ 
diction. Nor was it altogether from choice, or to con¬ 
ceal his intentions, that Charles had recourse to the 
ambiguity of general expr^ions; but he durst not 
mention too particularly causes of his seutence, as 
every action which he could have charged upon the 
elector and landgrave as a crime, have been ein- 
pluyod with equal justice to condemn many of tlie Pro¬ 
testants whom be still pretended to consider as faithful 
.subjects, iind whom it would have been extremely im¬ 
prudent to alarm or disgust. 

The confederates, now perceiving' all hopes of ac¬ 
commodation to be at^ mud, ^d only to choose whe¬ 
ther they would submit without irmrve to the empe¬ 
ror’s will, or proceed to oj^n hoftOities. They were 
not destitute either of pubuo spu^ or of resolution to 
The; de- midee the pi^er choice. A few days after the 
ban of the empire was pnblished, they, accord- 
ing to the eustoin of tl^ age, wnt a herald to 
the imperial camp, a sohmul, declaration of war 
against Charles, to t^iom im longer, gave aqy 
other title #an drat of pretended <mp(^r, and re- 
noum^ alt allegiance, homage, or du^ which be 

Drait PsU. laa rsa 158.^ 
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might claim, or which they had hitherto yielded to 
him. But previous to this formality, partof their troops 
, had beerun to act. The command of a consider- 

Their fin* , . , , i • /. » 

opera- able body of men, raised by the city oi Augs- 
’ biarg, haying been given to Sebastian Schertel, 
a soldier of fortune, v^fhOv by the booty that he got 
when the Imperialists plundered Rome, together with 
the merit of long service, had acquired wealth and au¬ 
thority which placed him Ojn a level with the chief of 
the German nobles: that gallant veteran resolved, be¬ 
fore he joined the main body of the confederates, to at¬ 
tempt something suitable to his former fame, and to 
the expectation of his countrymen. As the pope’s 
forces were hastening towards Tyrol, in order to pe¬ 
netrate into Germany by the narrow passes through 
the mountains which run across that country, he ad¬ 
vanced thither with the utmost rapMity, and seized 
Ehrenberg and Quffstein, two strong castles which 
commanded the principal defiles. Without stopping 
a moment, he continued his march towards Inspruck, 
by getting possession of^vhich he winild have obliged 
the Italians to stop short, and with a small body of 
men could have resisted all the efforts of the greatest 
armies. . Castlealto, ^ governor of Trent, knowing 
what a fatal blow this would be to the emperor, all 
whose designs must have proved abortive if his Italian 
auxiliaries bad been intercepted, raised a few troops 
with the utmost dispatch, ai^ thtevr himself into the 
town.. ,$chertel, however, did not abandon.the enter¬ 
prise, and was preparing io attack the place, when the 
intelligence of the approach b^the Italians, and an 
order from the elector;^^ lan(^uve, obliged him to 
desist By his retreat Ibe passes were left opmi, and 
the Italians' entered ^Germany without any opposi¬ 
tion, but from the gar^ns which Sclwrtel had placed 
in Ehrenberg and Ci^btein; and these, having no 
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hopes of being relieved, surrendered after 'a short 
resistance.’* 

And ill- recalling of Schertel the only 

conduct, errof of which the wmfederates were guilty. 
As the supreme command of their army was commit¬ 
ted, in terms of the league of Smalkalde, to the elector 
of Saxony and landgrave erf Hesse with equal power, 
all the inconveniences arising froto a divided and co¬ 
ordinate authority, which is always of fetal conse¬ 
quence in the operations of war, were immediately 
felt. The elector, though intrepid in his own person 
to excess, and most ardently zealous in the cause, was 
.slow in deliberating, uncertain as well as irrestdute in 
his determinations, and constantly preferred measures 
which were cautious and safe, to such as were bold or 
decisive. The landgrave, of a more active and enter¬ 
prising nature, formed all‘his rMolutions with promp¬ 
titude, wished to execute them wife spirit, and uni¬ 
formly preferred such measures as tended to bring the 
contest to a speedy issue. Thus their maxims, with 
regard to the conduct of the war, differed as widely as 
those by which they were influ^ced in preparing for it 
Such perpetual contrariety in their sentiments gave 
rise, imperceptibly, to jealousy and the spirit of con¬ 
tention. These multiplied thedissen.sions flowing from 
the incompatibility of their natural tempers, and ren¬ 
dered them more violent The other members of the 
league consideridgftiemselves as independent, and sub¬ 
ject to the elector and landgrave only in consequence 
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of the articles of a/voluntary confederacy, „4id not 
long retain a proper vibration for coponandera, who 
proceeded.witli so little concQrdj and the numerous 
army of,.4e Protestan^llike'ajv^ whose 

parts a^e, ill compacted,/pd, which is destitute of any 
power si^cient to poyi^^^d regulate the whol^ acted 
with no consistency, vij^r, or effect. • .. 

The pepe’t The emperor, who was afraid that, by re- 
^pejoin maining. at Ratisbon, he might render it im- 
Mf- possible for the pope s forces to jom him, 
having boldly advanced to Landshut on the Iser,,the 
confederates lost some,days in deliberating whether it 
was proper to follow him into the territories of the 
duke of Bavaria, a neutral prince. When at last they 
surmounted, that scruple, and began to move towards 
his camp, they suddenly abandoned the design, and 
hastened to attack Ratisbon, in, whith town Charles ■ 
could leave only.a small garrison. '"By .this time the 
papal troops, amounting fully to that number which 
Paul had stipulated to fumisb, had reached Landshut, 
and were,soon followed ,by six thousand Spaniards of 
the veteran bands station^ in Naples. The confede¬ 
rates, after,.Rchertel’s spirited but fruitless expedition, 
seem to have pennitted these forces to advance unmo¬ 
lested to the place of rendezvous, without any attempt 
to attack, either them or the emperor separately* pr to 
prevent their junction.* The imperial army, amounted 
now to. thirty-six thousand li:^,^and was still more 
formidable by the discipline and ^our of the troops 
tbt tn by their nuinber. Avi^ commendador of Alcan¬ 
tara, who had been present in all the wars carried pn ’ 
by Charles, and seryedf in ^e amies which gained 
the mmnorable victory at .Pavfe, which conquered 
Tunis, ,nnd invaded France, (gives this the preference 
to any military foroe .iie 1^^, ever seen assembled;' 
Octavio jParae^ the pope’s jgnmdson, assisted by the 
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ablest officers formed in the long wars betw^,Jpharles 
and Francis, commanded the Italian auxiliar^. His 
brother, the cardinieil Famese, accompanied hind.as pa¬ 
pal legate; and in order to give the war the appearance 
of a religions enterprise, h^''|»coposed, to march at the 
head of the army, with a berried b^ore him, and 
to publish indulgences wherever he came to all who 
should give them any assistance, as had anciently been 
the practice in the crusades against the infidels. But 
this the emperor stric^y prohibited, ^ inconsistent with 
all the declarations which he h^ made .lt> the Ger¬ 
mans of his own party; and the legate perceiving, to 
his astonishment, that the exercise of the Protefi^t re¬ 
ligion, the extirpation of which he considered as the 
sole object of the war, was' publicly permitted in the- 
imperial chmp, soon returned ih disgust to Italy.* 

The arrival of these troOps enabled the emperor to 
send such a reinforcement to the g^ison at Ratisbon, 
that, the confederates, relinquishiii^ w hopes of re¬ 
ducing that town, marched towards In^ddstadt on the 
Danube, new to whieV Charles was how encamped. 
They exclaimed loudly against .the emperor’s notorious 
violation of the laws and dbn^tution of the empire, 
in having called in foreigners lay waste Germany, 
and to oppress its liberties. As in that age, the dominion 
of the Roman see was #ii^ipuS'to the Protestants, that 
the name' of die pope alShe was suffident to inspire 
diem with horror at any hht^rise which he counte- 
nauced, and to raise in their piihds the blackest sui^i- 
ck^ it came to be nhiv^sally. helieyed among tH^, 
^ that Paul; not satisfied with attax^g diem op^py liy 
foAm of arms, had disperlsed idl^unissariiM* aRoi^Cdk^' 
many, to set oh ffirp thdr towns ahd’lhiigsadties, and to 
poison'die wells a^ fotmti^tf cd!Vrater.' - < Ndr did dns 
Tumonf, .yfhich was extravr^aht a^-lr^tfol enough to 
make* W impression on di«t <dreiffiality df the ^Igar, 
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spread amongthetn only; eitOn the leadeW of the party, 
blinded by thAir prejudices, published a declaration, in 
which they accused the pope of having employed such 
antichristiw uhd diabolical arts against them/ These 
sentiniehts of the confederates were confirmed, in some 
measure, by the beha^iouj of the papal tro^, who, 
thinking nothing too rigorous towards herefios ana¬ 
thematized by the church, were guilty of great excesses 
in the territories of the Lutheran states, and aggravated 
the calamities of war bj^ mingling with it all the cruelty 
of bigoted zeal. 

The con- The first operations in the field, however, did 
ndvatice not correspond with the violence of those pas- 
sions which animated individuals. The em- 
rini nriny. peror had prudently taken the resolution of 
avdiding an action with an enemy so far superior in 
number,'* especially as he foresaw that nothing could 
keep a body composed of sb mUny and such dissimilar 
members from fklling to pieces, but the pressing to at¬ 
tack it with an inconsiderate precipitancy. The Con¬ 
federates, though it was no less'evident that to them 
every moment’s delay was pernicious, were still pre¬ 
vented by the weakness Or division of their leaders 
from exerting that vigour, with which their situation, 
as Well as the ardoUr of their soldiers, ought to have 
inspired them. iOn their arrival at Ingold- 
stad^ they found die'emperoV in a camp not 
remarkable-for strenj^j'and surrounded duly by a slight 
mtrenchment. ^ Before thd camp laya plain Of such ex¬ 
tent, as afiTordediSufiicient space for dtawing out their 
whole army, wid brihgihg' it tb act at once. Every con- ^ 
sideration should !have deteittined'thein tb have seized 
this' oppormnity’ b^a1^bckib^|dih ;^peror; and their 
great' superioj-ity in-'numl^,’ the eagerness of their 
tremps, together wi& t^e 's^B^ of the Germafl infan- 
tty in pitohed hatd^'afiforlli^ .&ein inoSt probable 

Sieiis99. li A*ih, 78, a. 
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expectation of victoiy. The landgrave urged this with 
great warmth, declaring, that iikhe sole command were 
vested in him, he would terminate the war on that oc¬ 
casion, and decide by one general action the fate of 
the two parties. But the. elector, reflecting, on the 
valour and discipline of the enemy’s forces, animated 
by the presence of the emperor, and conducted by the 
best officers of the age, would not venture upon an ac¬ 
tion which he thought to be so doubtful, as the attack¬ 
ing such a body of veterans on ground which they 
themselves had chosen, and while covered with forti¬ 
fications which, though imperfect, would afford them 
no small advantage in the combat. Notwithstanding 
his hesitation and remonstrances, it was agreed to ad¬ 
vance towards the enemy’s camp in battle array, in order 
to make a trial whether by that insult, and by a furious 
cannonade which they began, they could draw the Im- 
The em- perisilists out of their works. But the emperqr 
much sagacity to fall into this snare, 
battle. He adhered to his own system with inflexible 
constancy; drawing up his soldiers behind their 
trenches, that they might be ready to receive the con¬ 
federates if they should venture upon an assault, calmly 
waited their approach, and carefully restrained his own 
men from any excursions or skirmishes which might 
bring on a general engagement He rode along the 
lines, and, addressing the troops of the different nations 
in thei; own language, encouraged them not only by 
his words, but by the cheerfulness of his voice and 
countenance; he exposed himself in places of grefitest 
danger, and amidst the warmest fire of the enemy’s ar- 
tilleiy, the mostnumerous thathad hitherto been brought 
into the field by any army. Roused by his example, 
not a man quitl^ his ranks; it was drought infamous 
to diaeover any tymptoin of fear when the emperor ai^ 
peared so intngiid; and the meanest soldier plainly 
perceived, that their, di^niag the combat at present 
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was not the of timidityvin their general, but the 
result of a T^dJ-grpundad cau^pn. The confederates, ■ 
afte| fiHhg several hours on the Imperialists,Hvithmorie ’ 
noise and tar^ than execution, seeing no prospeet of 
aliuringj^dUi; to fight on.> equal terms, retired to their 
own camp. Theemperpt'mployed the night ;with such 
diligence in strengthening liis works, diat the opnfede- 
rates, returning to the eannonade next day, found: fihat^ 
though they had < now! been willing to venture upon 
such a h#ld experimentiithe opportunity of making*an 
attack with advantage.was lost.” 

Tbe Fiem- After such tl^^coFery of the feebleneM or 
irresolution of &e|r.deaders, atid the pradeftee 
emperor. ^ well as fiisju^ of the empeTor’s conduct, 
the confederates turned their Whole attention towards 
preventing the arrival ofa powerftd reinforcement of' 
ten thousand foot and four«ttiousan#horse, which the 
count de Buren was bringing to the empl^r from the 
Low Countries. But though that general had to tra-' 
verse suOh an extent of .country; though, bis' route lay 
through the territories qf aeyeraj states wannly disp^ed 
to favour the cpnfederhtes; though they were apprized 
of his. approach, and by their superiority in numbers 
might easily: iive detacjyd a force sufficient to over¬ 
power him, he .advanced vrilh such rapidity, and by 
such well-conpfried linoveuieBts, while they opposed 
him^j^an^ remissneM, and so iktle militwy 
. skill, that be conducted ffiis'hody to thp impe¬ 
rial camp/M^ith^t any loss.''■ ‘ !l. . 

Upon. ftrp ari#al>nf the Flemings, in whom he placed 
great cpnfideime, ^ emperorifljhered, m*ad)^ degree, 
his phm of cqieratiqhs, «nd^hi^b%) act more upon thd' 
offensive, though he.still tito Ut-' 

most ihdqstry. He made: himself fwber of Neubm-g, 
Billing, DoimWeJrtj :^?ihe Dpn^i of Wd^- 
lingea, and seieral ^hfer fknms/aitnatod 
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considerable streams which fall into that mighty river. 

By this he got the comm;aiid of a great extent of coun¬ 
try, though not without being obliged to en|^^in 
several sharp encounters, of which the success was vari- ‘ 
ouB, nor without being exposed, oftener than once, to 
the daneer of being drawn into a battle. In this 
both , .^..planner the whole autumn was spent; neither 
’ party gained any remaritable superiority over 
the other, and nothing w^ yet done towards bringing 
the war to a period. • The* dhiperbr had often foretold, 
with confidence, that discard and the wifli of money 
would compel the confederates to disperse that unwieldy 
body, which they had neith^. abilities to guide nor 
funds to support* Thobgh ii waited with impatience 
for the accomplishment of his prediction, there was no' 
prospect of that event being at band. But he himself' 
began to suffer from the want of forage and provisions; 
even the Caffiplic provinces being so much incensed at 
the introduction of foreigners into the empire, that they* 
furnished them wifli reluctance, while the camp of the' 
confederates abounded with a profusion of all neces¬ 
saries, which the seal of their friends in the adjacent 
countries poured-in wUh the utmost liberality and good- ‘ 
will. Great numbers of the Italians and Spaniards, un¬ 
accustomed -to the climsde or food of Germany, were 
become unfit for service through sickness.* Consi¬ 
derable arrears were now due to the troops, wiio had 
scarcely received any money from the beginning of the 
campaign; the emperor experiencing on this, aS well 
as on former, occasions, that his juri8<®:tion was mdre 
exteiuiye than his revenues, and that the forme? ena¬ 
bled him to assemble a greater number of soldiers'll^ , 
the latter were hpfficient to support. Upon ell thei»’ 
account^ he foinid it difficult to keep his array in the 
fi^d; some of his ablest generals, and eVen the ‘duke 
of Alva himself, persevering andobstinate as he-usiiilty 
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was in the prosecution, of-evay .measure, advising him 
to disperse his troops into wintw-quarters. But as the 
arguments urged against any plan which he had adqipt- 
ed, rarely made much impression upon the emperor, he 
paid no regard , to their opinion, and determined to 
continue his efforts4n order to weary out the confede¬ 
rates'; being well assured that if he could once oblige 
them to separate, there was little probability of,lheir 
uniting again in a body.* Still, however, it remained 
a doubtfiil point, whether his steadiness was most likely 
to fail, or their zeal to be exhausted. It was still un¬ 
certain which party, by first dividing its forces, would 
give the superiority to the Other; when an unexpected 
event decided the conte^, and occasioned a fatal re¬ 
verse in the affairs of the confederates. 

Sciiemesof Maurfce of Saxooy having insinuated him- 
Mauriceof self into the emperor’s confidence, by the arts 

Saxopjr. a • 1 a 1 ^ 1 a a “i' a 

ivhich hare already been descnbm, no sooner 
saw hostilities ready to break out between the confede¬ 
rates of Smalkalde and that monarch, than vast pros¬ 
pects of«;ambition began to open upon. him. That 
portion of Saxony, which descended to him from his 
ancestors, Was far from satisfying his aspiring mind; 
and he perceived with pleasure the approach of civil 
war, as amidst the revolutions and convulsions occa¬ 
sioned by it, .opportunities of acquiring additional 
power or d^ity, which at other times are Sought in 
vain, present themselves to an enterprising iq)irit. As 
he was thorouf^y acquainted with the state of the two 
contending parties, and the qualities of their .'leaders, 
he did ncti hesitate long in.determining on which side 
the gceatest advantages were ti>. be expected. ' Haying 
revolved all these things in '£is own^^east, and having 
taken his Anal resolptimi of joino^^e emperor, he 
prudmtiy determined to dechue. early in his favour; 
that, by .the merit of tlqfi, he^night acquire a tifle to a 
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pr^ortionai recompeoae.'^ With this viewi he had re¬ 
paired to RatarixmlD the month of May, under'pretext 
Hii ‘- tjt attending the diet; and after many co|||per- 
wHh the ences with Charles or his ministers, he, with the 
emiKior. secrecy, concluded a treaty, in 

which he engaged to concur iii‘assisting the emperor as 
a &ithfhl subject; and Charles, in return, stipulated to 
bestCw on him all the spoils of the elector of Saxony, 
his dignities as well as territories.*' History hardly 
records arty treaty that can be considered a# a more 
manifest violation of the most powerful principles which 
ought to influence human actions. Maurice, a professed 
Protestant, at a time when the belief .of religion, as well 
as zeal for its interests, took'Strong possession of every 
mind, binds himself to contribute his assistance towards 
carrying on a' war which had manifestly no other object 
than the extirpation of th^ Protestant doctrines.* He 
engages to take arms against his father-in-law, and to 
strip his nearest relation of his honours and dominions. 
He Joins a dubious friend against a known benefactor, 
to whom his' obligations were both great itfft recent. 
Nor was the prince who 'ventured upon all ttns, one of 
those audacious politicians, who, provided they can ac¬ 
complish their ends, and secure their interest, avowedly 
disregard the most sacred obligations, and glory in con¬ 
temning whatever is honourable or decent. • Maurice’s 
conduct, if the whole must be ascribed to policy, was 
more artful and: masterly; he executed hm plmi' in all 
its pprts, and yet endeavoured to pres^e, in every 
step which he took,- tiie appearances^ what was £air, 
^d virtuous, and laudable. It ia probable, isom his 
subsequent tehaviour^ that, witii regard to the Protes¬ 
tant religion at his mtentipas -were upright, that 
he fondly truste^to the emperoi^e ptmm^ for its se- 
c«ri^, but tha^ according to the fate of all who re&te 
too much in policy^ and who tread in dark and croolted 
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paths, in attempting to dweiVe crthere, he himself was, 

in some degree, decfeived. 


ifoarti. ; His first care, however, was to Keep me.»- 
fioes ID gageifients into which he had entered with the 
emperor closely concealed: and so perfect a 
iDteoUana. Jq g^t of diSsimuktion, that 


the confederates, notwithstanding his declining att'^n- 
nexions with thetpy-'fthd his remarkable' assidni#-in 
paying court to the- i^peror, seemed to have enter- 
teined ho suspicion deigns. Even the elector 

of Saxony,' when he hki^|d at the beginning of the 
campaign to join his .a8||pat^,‘ committed his domi¬ 
nions to^aurice’s prbl^iohi^which he, with an insi¬ 
dious appearance of friehddiip, t^dil^undbrtook.* But 
scarcely’ had the ^l^tor taken the field, when Maurice 
began to'consult pii'iitteh^'tvith the king of the Romans 
how lo invade those'territories, the defence of 
which he was intrusted. Soon aftetf'the^^peror sent 
him a copy Of the imperii;! han denounced against the 
elector ^d 'lnodgrave. As he was next heir to the former, 
and patiH^^y interested in preventing strangers from 
getting fM^t^inio^ into th^r possession, OhatleS re¬ 
quired htni,'not only ;f&r his own sake, but upon the al¬ 
legiance and duty which, he owed to the head of the* 
empire, instantly to seize’ahd detain in' his hands die 
forfeited' estafils of the elector ^ tvaming him, at the 
same tanCj th^ i^heneglected to ob<^'&ese commands, 
he should he held as accessory to 'die crmaes bfhis kins- 
men,-8Dd be ^liable to the Same.puui^hihent'^ ; 

This artt|lpe^/Which it^M^;j|l|^i^|^e Maurice hunse^f 
suggested,*'*^ «^!oyed> # order that hk 

conduct towardS4&e bleCtor a matter c^'ne? 

oessi^ bbt iiotof choice, an hdt Of bhfedience to his su¬ 
perior rather them a 'TOlniidafy 'myt® the rights of 
his kinsmiiil''and ally. '^Ewt.h^otd’er to givecri3m|.^ore 
specious j^earance te tcil with Which lie en- 

'sirtvat^^.'i^.:'^kiid.ssi'iiwBn.84. 
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deavoured to cover his i^bition, he, soon afiier his re¬ 
turn from Ratisbon, had called together the states of his 
CQnntry ; and representing to them that a civfl war be¬ 
tween the emperor and confederates of Smalkalde Was 
now become unavoidable, desired their advice with re¬ 
gard to the part which he shpuld act in that event. They 
having been prepared,no d.oubt, and tutored beforehand, 
and being desirous of gratifying their prince, whom tl\ey 
esteemed as well as loved, gave such counsel as they 
knew would be most ag^ablp; advising him to oRer 
his mediation towards reconciling the contending par¬ 
ties; but if that were rejected|and he could obtain proper 
security for the Protestant religion, they delivered it as 
their opinion, that in all oth^ points he ought to yield 
obedience to the emperor.. Upon receiving the imperial 
rescript, together with the ban agpinst the elector and 
land^ve, Maurice summoned the states of bis country 
a second time; he laid before them the orders which 
he had received, a^d mentioned the punishment with 
which he was threatened in case of disobedience ; he 
acquainted them that the confederates had refused to 
admit of his mediation, and that the emperor had given 
him the most sati^actory declarations with regard to re¬ 
ligion; he pointed out his own interest in securing pos¬ 
session of Uxe electoral dominions, as well as the danger 
of allowing strangers to obtam an establishment in 
Saxony; and upon the whole, as the point \inder de¬ 
liberation respected hia subjects no less than himself, 
he desired to know their sentinients, how .he shoidd 
steer in that difficult and ardnoos conjuncture. The 
states, no vless obsequious and cogiplaisant than .fof^ 
Akerly, preffiissing their own reliance .^n the empen^’s. 
promises as a.p^ect seenrify for .^b^. reUg^, 
pMed tl^t; bdfo#he bad recourse^lBg^ violet 
ffiods^ ^y sr^nld write to the elep^r, e^c^ng .hlj^ 
as thivbait mean% not only of rippeaapg the 
but of pvpventing his dominions from being seized 
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foreign or hodtik powers, to give his consent that 
Maurice should take poss^i^On of them quietly and 
without opposition. Maurice himself seconded their 
arguments in a letter to the landgrave, his fatheirMm- 
law. Such an extravagant proposition was rejected 
wth the scorn and indignation which it deserved. The 
landgrave, in- rethm tO;fMa|?rice, taxed him wi^ his 
treachery and ingratitude, tic^ards a kinsman tOrWhi^ 
he was so deeply indebted; he treated with cont^pt 
his afiectation of eaeci^ng the imperial ban, which he 
could not but know to 1 ^ *^® uncon¬ 

stitutional and arbiriaSi^i^^mner in which it had been 
issued; he besOught him;‘iiOt to suffer lumself to be so 
fanblinded by ambittonj as to forget the obligations of 
honour and ^ndsh^, ot to betray the Protestsmt re¬ 
ligion, the extirpatidil of which out of Germany, even 
by the acknowledgment of the pope himself, was the 
great object of the present war.* , . ... 4 
He ioTidei But Maurice had; proceeded t 6 o far to be 
oruiT diverted from pursidtog hif plan by reproaches 
or arguments. Nothing now remaiimd but to 
ifpTeiobat. execute with vigour, what he had hitherto 
carried on by arldlke and dissimulation.*. Nor was 
his boldness in action inferior to hi? subtlety in con¬ 
trivance. Having assembled about.twelve thousand 
men, he suddenly invaded onO part of the electoral pro¬ 
vinces, wMle^Ferdkiand^ with an army composed of 
BohemiansAud Hungarians, cwemin the other. Maurice, 
m two sharp:encounters,defh^d thetrrx^s which the 
elector had left to'gnard. hifii«wintiy; aad improving 
these-.'advantages-il^lhe ntmoat,inade.him 8 df inaster 
of aU eled|p^^|hi|^eA<3^^iiFlRaiaharg, Gotha, Eise¬ 
nach,\%lriphbe!^^^a<ks of considrirable strengdi, and 
deftodnd by’Sufficient ganrisnhBt'refii^'to Open, their 
gateSi:*!.‘/^|||^newt' 
the 
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satisfaction with an event, which it was foreseen would 
be productive of the most important consequences, was 
expressed by every possible demonstration of joy. The 
latter was filled with astonishment and terror. The 
name of Maurice was mentioned with execration, as 
an apostate from religion, a betrayer of the German 
liberty, and a contemner of the most xacred and natural 
ties. Every thing that the ri^ or invention of the 
party could suggest, in orde? ,to blacken and render 
him odious; invectives, satires,.and lampoons, the 
furious declamations of their preachers, together with 
the rude wit of their authors,.were all employed against 
him. While he, confiding id tlie arts which i»e had so 
long practised, as if his actions could have admitted of 
any serious justification, published a manifesto, contain¬ 
ing the same frivolous reasons for. his conduct, which 
he hhd formerly alleged in the meeting of his states, 
and in his letter to the landgrave." 

The con- elector, upon, the first intelligence of 

fedeimici Maurice’s fcotions, proposed to return home 
with his troops for the defence of Saxony. But 
S"^he Bie deputies of the league, assembled at Ulm, 
emperor ; prevailed on him, at .that time, to remain with 
the army, and to prefer the success of the common cause 
before the security of his own dominions. ' At length 
the sufferings and complaints of his subjects increased 
so much, that he discovered the utmost impatience to 
set out, in order to rescue them from the oppression of 
Maurice, and from the cruelty of the Hungarians, who, 
having been accustomed to that licentious and merciless 
species of war which was thonght,jlswful against tiie 
Turks, committed, whoever they wildest acta 

of rapine and violence. This the^tor was 

so natural and warmly urged, lha|<i^ deputies at 
Ulm, though fiiBy sensible of the unhappy cfloaequeaces 
of dicing th^r anny,idurrt not refuae th«r*<con»«i^ 
. ■ aWd.4M,4il9. 
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how unwilling soever to gi^t it. In this perplexity, 
they repaired to the camp o|tie dotifederates at Gien- 
gen, on the Brehz, in order to consult their cohstituent^. 
Nor were they less at a loss what to determine in this 
pressing. emergence. But, after having considered 
.^riously the open desertion of some of t^eir allies; the 
scandalous lukewm-mness of others, who had hhherto 
contributed nothing to^^ards the. war ; the intolex^yble 
load which had fall^ of cOnsequence upon such 
b^rs as were most zealo^ for &e cause, or most faith¬ 
ful to their engagemeh1^|^i.the ill success of all their 
endeavours to obtain foi^^ ‘aid; the unusual length 
of die campaignj the i^l^ur of the season; together 
widi the great number <sf soldiers, and even officers, 
who had quitted the service on that account; they con¬ 
cluded that nothii^ll^uid save them, but either the 
bringing the contest to the immediate decision of a 
battle^ by attacking the i'mperiai or an accom¬ 
modation of. all their differences with Charles by a 
,|xeaty. Sufdf'vras the despondency and dejection which 
now oppressed the party, that of these two they chose 
what was most feeble and unmdhly^ empowering a 
minister of thfe ele^or of Brandenburg to propound 
overtures'of peace in their name to the emperor, 
wuch he No sooner did Charles perceive this haughty 
confederacy, which had so lately threatened to 
drive him tmt of Germany, condescending to make the 
first advances tqWards an agr^ment, than concluding 
their ^ifit to be gone, or their union $o be broken, he 
immediately asshmed the tone of a conqueror; and, as 
if had boen abH^y his mercy, would: not hear 
of a hegodatio^l^mpoh condign that the elector of 
SaXo^ .should.piiiibudy give up himself and his do- 
mimoha abmliitely to hiS disposal.'* ^ nothing more 
intoien^il^ i^onuitious ebtild haveb^n pmsoribed, 
even in j^|piroiktsitaation of their afiaiia, it is ndvVon- 

• i. 485. 
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der that this propositioQ.i^ould be rejected t>y a party, 
which was rather humbled'and disconcerted than sub¬ 
dued. But though they refused to subnut tamely to 
the emperor’s will, they wanted spirit to pursue the 
only plan which icould have prjMerved their indepen¬ 
dence; and foi^etting that it was the union of their 
troops in one body whic^.had^ hitherto rendered the 
con^eracy formidable, and had more than once 
obliged the Imperialists to thirdt pf quitting the field, 
they inconsiderately abandoned this advantage, which, 
in spite of the diversion .iB^|fXony, would still have 
kept the emperor in awe; hOT yielding to the elector’s 
The troop, entreaties, consenpad, to his proposal of diWd- 
fldertc™ ‘“S army. Nine i^pusand men were left 
separate, in the ducby of Wurteiniiyga.in order to pro¬ 
tect that province, as well as thoTtee- cities of Upper 
Germany; a coni|d®i'^hle body marched with the elec¬ 
tor towards Saxony; but the greater part returned with 
their respective leaders i^o their own co^tries, and . 
were dispersed there." *■' 

Aiit)o»t all The moment that the troops separated, the 

confederacy ceased to be ^ object of terror 
members of it, who, while they com- 
'of. posed part of a great body, had felt but little 
anxiety abouttheir own security,began to tremble when 
they reflected that they now stood exposed singly to 
the whole weight of the emperor’s vengeanoe. Charles 
did not allow them leisure to recover from their con¬ 
sternation, or to fprin any new schemes of union., As,, 
soon as die confederates began to retire, he put hiss 
array in motion, and though it waifclnpw the depm of 
winter, he resolved to keep the field,'^%r<Ier, to *Bake 
the most of that'j^tTouxable juncture for,which he hgd., 
waited so Jtoug. Spme spiall towps, in the P*U-, 

testan|i|^had left ganisons, innpedfotely 
gates. Norlingen, l^otraiberg, i^d Hall, imne^ citiei, 

>Sleid.41t. 
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sulHnitted soon after. Though Charles could not pre¬ 
vent the . elector from levying, , as he retreated, large 
contributions upon the archbishop of Mentz, the abbot 
of Fulda, and other ecclesiastics,'’ this was more than 
bfdanced by the submission of Ulm, one of the chief 
cities of Suabia, highly distinguished by its zeal for the 
Smalkaldic league. As soon as an example was set of 
deserting the . common cause, the rest of the members 
became instantly impatient to follow it, and seemed 
afraid lest others,, by ^ting the start of them in re¬ 
turning to their duty, ||^^d, on that account, obtain 
more favourable terms.elector palatine, a weak 
prince, who,notwidisttmduig his professions of neutrar 
lity, had, very preposterously, sent to the confederates 
four hundred horse, .a body so inconsiderable as to, be 
scarcely miy addition' to their strength, but great enough 
to render him guilty in the eyes of the emperor, made 
bis acknowledgments in the most abject manner. The 
inhabitant^ of Augsburg, shaken by so many instances 
of apostacy, expelled the brave Schertel out of their 
city, and accepted such conditions as the emperor was 
pleased to grant them.'. 

The duke ofWurtemberg, though among the first 
who had offered to submit, was obliged to sue for par¬ 
don on his knees; and even after this mortifying humi- 
^ liation, obtained it||rith difficulty.’ Memmingen 
. ,' and offier free cities in the^circle of Suabia, being 
now.abaUdcmed by all their former associates, found it 
uecessmT to pee^de for their own sa&ty by throwing 
^ tbemselv^ (m the emperor’s mercy. Strasburg .and 
Fmbkfort on the Maine, cify^ far removed from the 
seat of danget^'jducovered no greater steadiness tiian 
. those which lay more expoibd. Thus a confederacy, 
lately sc^werfril as to shake,the imperial J|n:one, fell 
to pieee$^ and was* dissolved in the ^ace .i^ a few 
«jBel(s; |grdly pf thied foix^able combi- 

TbuiB.m. Mem. de.Bibier, ton. i. 589. 
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nation now remaining in arms, but the el^itor and 
landgrave) to whom Ihe emperor, having from the be¬ 
ginning marked them out as victims of his vengeance, 
The rigor^ was at no pains to offer terms of reconciliation. 

Nor did he grant those who submitted to him;4 
STeoi-^ generousand unconditional pardon. Conscious 
peror., of his own superiority, he treated them both with 
haughtiness and rigour. All the princes in person, 
and the cities by their deputies, were compelled to im¬ 
plore mercy in the humble posture of supplicants. As 
the emperor laboured und^ ffteat difficulties from the 
want of money, he impbseu heavy fines upon them, 
which he levied with most rapacious, exactness. The 
duke of Wurtemberg paid three hundred thousand 
crowns; the city of Augsburg a hundred and fifty 
thousand; Ulm a hundred thousand; Frankfort eighty 
thousand; Memmingen fifty thousand; and the rest in 
proportion to their abilities, or their different degprees 
of guilt. They wefe obliged, besides, to renounce the 
league of Smalkalde; to furnish assistance, if required, 
towards executing the imperial ban against the elector 
and landgrave; to give up their artillery and warlike 
stores to the emperor; to admit garrisons into their 
principal cities and places of strength; and, in this dis¬ 
armed and dependent situation; to expect the final 
award which the emperor should think pn^er to pro¬ 
nounce when the war came to an issue.' But, amidst 
.the great variety of articles dictated by^Charles on this 
occasion, he, in conformity to his ori^al plan, took 
Care that nothing relating to religion should be insetted; 
and to such a degree were the confbderfttes humbled or 
overawed, that, forgetting the zeal ri^ich had so loi^ 
animated^lhem, d^y were solicitous only about thmr 
own without venturing to insist on a point, the 

mentiftl which they saw tiie emperor avoiding with 
so much industry, the mhahitants of hfequnmg^c^ 

'Skid.411,&e. TlMiB.Iib.iT.p.ltS. ridb. de BiUcr,IMI.I.SOS. 
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alone made some f^le ei9broi>^ procure a promise of 
protection in the exercise ot.^eir religion, but were 
checked so eeyerely by the im^rial ministers, that they 
instantly fell from their demand. 

^he elector of Cologne, whom, notwithstanding the 
sentence of excommunication issued against him by the 
pope, Charles had. hitherto allowed to remain in,pos¬ 
session of the.archiepiscopahsee, being now required 
by the emperor to submit to the censures of the church, 
this virtuous and disinterested prelate, unwilling to ex¬ 
pose his subjects'to tha miseries of war on his own ac- 
Jau *5 counh^yoluntarily'^fesigned that high dignity. 

With a moderation becoming his age and cha¬ 
racter, he chose to enjoy truth, together with the exer¬ 
cise of his rdigion,' in the retirement of a private life, 
rather than to disturb society by enga.ging in a doubt¬ 
ful and violent struggle in order to retain his office.* 
TjieeiM^ During these transactions, the elector ofSax- 
tos ^^7 ony reached the. frontiers of his country unmo- 
■ndfcco-’lested. As Maurice could assemble no- forde 
B^oBoir eqpal to the army which accompanied him, he, 
in, a short time, : hot only recovered-possession 
of his own territories, but overran Misnia, and stripped 
his rival’of all that belonged to him, except Dresdeh'- 
and Leipsic, svhteh, being, towns of some strength, 
coidd not be isuddenly reduced. Maurice, obliged to 
quit the field, and to shut hime|plf up in hia^ capital, 
disptdiched courier after courier the emperor, repre- 
senjdhg his dai^^us sit^tion, and solicitldg him with 
^^most eaihest hnpo^nity to march immediately to. 
his^lief. Btit. Charl^, busy at that time in prescrib¬ 
ing terms to hfic^’^^members th6 les%ue as were dml^ 
ietunxing to their allegianoe|^qug|^,it sufficient to de- 
marquis of .Brandenburg-Ans^ch with 
ffitee th^and men to his assistance. ^Ib^ though 
im enterprising officer, was unexpecte^y 

Sdh- ' tliBia. lib. (t. ISS. 
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surprised by the elecfolf, iitrho killed many of hU troops, 
dispersed the remainder,- and took him prisoner.' 
Maurice continued as much exposed as formerly; and 
if his enemy had known how to improve the opportu* 
nity which presented itself, his ruin must have beeSK' 
immediate and unavoidable. But: the elector, no less 
slovf and dilatory when invested with the sole com¬ 
mand, than he had beeh^formerly when joined in au¬ 
thority with a partner, never gave any proof of military 
activity but in this enterprise againSt Albert. Instead 
of marching directly tow«Jb Maurifie, whom the de¬ 
feat of his ally had gently iSarmed, he inconsiderately 
listened to overtures of accommodation, which his art¬ 
ful antagonist proposed with no other intention than to 
amuse him, and to slacken the vigour of his o[tbrations. 
Tbeem- Such,, indeed, was the posture of the empe- 

peror^pre- por’s aifai^s, that he could not march instantly 
frora%t- to the relief of his ally. Soon after the separa- 

tion of the confederate army, he, in order to 
liodgnive. himself of.tlie burden of maintaining a su¬ 

perfluous jaumber of troops, had dismissed the count of 
Buren wiA his Flemings,® imagining that the Spaniards 
and Germans, togetlfer with the papal forces, would be 
fhlly sufficient to crush any degree of vigour that yet 
remained among the members of the'let^e. But Paul, 
g^wing wise too late, began now to discern the impru¬ 
dence of that measure, from which the more sagacious 
Venetians had endeavoured in vain to dissuade him. 
The rapid progress of the iing^rial S®s, and the ease 
with which they had broken h combination th^ap^ 
peared no less firm than powerful, bp®ed his at 
length, and made him not only forg^ all the advan¬ 
tages which he had expected from such a complete tri- 
umphoilpr heresy, but'placed in the stremgeat light his 
own jiei|iolitUr-conduct, in haring contributed toward 

■ • i •> , , , 
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adquiriiig foir Cihailes sticii ^nif immense increase of 
power, as would enal>le him, after oppressing the libet- 
ties of Germatiy, to gite law with absolute authority to 
dl the states of Italy. The moment that he perceived 
^ his error, he endeavoured to correct iW Without 
recaiffi giving the emperor any warning of Ms inten- 
tfoops. ordered Famese, his grandson, to re&rn 

instantly to Italy With all th4 troops under his wimi 
mand, and at the same time recalled the licence which 
he had granted Charles, of appropriating to his oi^ 
uSe a large share of the -phurch lands in Spain. He 
was not destitute of pretences to justify this abrupt de¬ 
sertion of his sdly. The teim of six months,'during 
which the stipulations in their treaty were to continue 
in force, Was now expired; the league, in opposition to 
which their alliance had been framed, ^emed to be en¬ 
tirely dissipated; Charles, in all his negotiations with 
the princes and cities which had submitted to his will, 
had neither consulted the pope, nor had allotted him- . 
any part of the conquests which he had made, nor had 
.allowed'him any share in. the vast contributions which 
he had raised. He had^not even made any provision 
for the suppression of heresy, or the re-establishment 
of the Catholic religion, which were Paul’s chief in¬ 
ducements to bestow the treasures of the chur<d» so 
liberally in carrying on the war. These colours, how¬ 
ever specious, did not conceal fr(#m the emp'wor that 
secret jealousy which was the true motive of the pope’s 
conduct. But,'hs Paul^-orders with regard to the 
march of his troops were no less peremptory than un¬ 
expected; it was impossible to prevent their retreat.' 
Charles exclaimed loudly -against hik treachery, in 
td^andoning him so unseason^ly, while'he was prose- 
cutin^^war undertaken in obediened to the papal in¬ 
junctions, and from which, if succe^ful, so much ho-' 
nwr and advantage wiq^ redound to the church, ^o 
complaints he^addcH t^ats and espostulatioos. But 
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Paul remained inflexible; his troops continued their 
march towards the ecclesiastical state; and in an elabo* 
rate memorial, intended as an apology for his conduct, 
he discovered new and more manifest symptoms'ctf 
alienation from the emperor, together with a deef^ 
rooted dread of bis power* CharJ^, weakened by the 
withdrawing of so great a body from his army, which 
was already much diminildted by the number of garri¬ 
sons that he had been obliged to throw into the towns 
which had capitulated, found it necessary to recruit bis 
forces by new levies, before he (»)uld venture to march 
in person towards Saxony. ' 

Aeons I ' splendour of his success-could 

not have fedled qf attracting such multitudes qf 
soldiers into his service, from all the extensive 
territories, now subject to his authority, as must 
have soon put him in a condition of taking the 
field against the elector; but the sudden and violent 
eruption of a conspiracy at Genoa, as well as the great 
revolutions which that event, extremely mysteriouai in 
its first appearances, seemed to portend, obliged him to 
avoid entangling himself in new operations in Germany, 
until he had fhlly discovered i^^ source and tendency. 
The form of government which had been established in 
Genoa, at the time when Andrew Doria sestored liberty 
to his country, though calculated to obliterate toe me> 
mory of former diss^ions, and received at first with 
eager approbation, did not;, after a trial of near twen^ 
years, give universal satisfaction to thdUe turbulent and 
factious republicans. As the entire administration of 
affiurs was now lodged in a certain number of iiohle 
. families, many envying them toaipte-eminence, 
of the^ wished for toe restitution of a popular goveim< 
’‘***"‘' ment tq which toey had been accuston^; anl 
though ail reverenced toe disinterested virtue of Doria, 
aml^admi^ his talents, not a were Jeedous of that 
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ais^endant which }>je hddaoqw^ hi the coitQcils cf the 
commonwealth. .. kis age, hp^ever, his mhdemdon, 
and his lovC of liberty, a&rded ample-security to his 
. countrymen that he would not abuse his power, nor 
stain the close of his days by attempting. to-oY^rtum that 
fabric, which it had heen the labour and pride of his 
life to ei'ecf. Butr«ie authority and fiiduencp i^cb 
in his hands were innocent they easily saw Yfould 
prove destructive, if usurped by any citizen bfgreater 
ambition or less virtue. A Citizen of this dangei^ps 
character Tiad^. actually' formed such-pfetensions, and 
with some prospect of huccess.’,': Giannetino Doria, 
whom his-g^ahd-uncle Andrew destined to b^fceheir 
of his private fortune, aimed likewise at bein^his suc¬ 
cessor in power. His temper, haughty, insolent, and 
overbearing to such a degree as would hardly have been 
tolerated in one born to reign, was altogether in'sup- 
portsd^e in the citizen of a free state. The more saga¬ 
cious among the Genoese already feared and hated'him 
as the enemy of those liberties for which they were in¬ 
debted to his uncle. While Andrew himself, blinded 
by that violent and undwceming affection ifhich per¬ 
sons in advanced age often contract for- the younger 
members' -of their family, set no bounds to the indul¬ 
gence with which be treated him; seeming less solicitous 
to secure and perpetuate the freedom of the common- 
. wealth,\than to aggrandize that undeserving kinsman. 

But whatever suspicipn of Dbrfa’s designs, or what¬ 
ever diSsatis^scdin frith the system of administration in 
the commonwealth, these circumstnnces might have 
occaliik>°ud, they would have ended, it is probabte, in 
nothing more than mnrmurings and complaihtsj if John 
Lems Biesco count of Lavt^a, obsm-ving this grow- 
ihg had imt been encouraged by it to attempt, 

one of boldest acriotM recorded in history. That 
j. ' young noblemm.^ vicheshied moi$i^lu^i- 
ous sti^ec^ib^ ^ repnldic, posseibid, m an 
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Lrafim emineQ't w'fte qualities whidi win upon 

humati hearty which command re^>i6G^ or 
«pi«ty. secQfe attachment.* He was graceful and ma¬ 
jestic in his person; magnificent even to profusion ;• of 
a generosity that anticipated the wishes of his friend;^ 
and exceeded die-expectations'of strtmgers; of an in- 
sinadting address, geatle manners, taid. a Bowing affa~ 
bility. But under the ^pearance of these virtues, 
which seemed to fprm him for enjoying and adorning 
social life, he concealed all the dispositions which mark 
out for taking the lead in tlm most dangerous and 
dark conspiracies—mi insatiable and resdess ambition; 
a couTE^e unacquainted with fear, and a mind that dis¬ 
dained subordination. Such a temper could ill brook 
that station of inferiority, wherein he was placed in the 
republic; and as he envied the power’l^hich the elder 
Doria had acqii^d, he was filled with indignation at 
the thoughts of its descending, like a hereditary pos- 
sessira, to Giannetino. These various passions, prey- 
with violence on his turbulent and aspiring mind, 
determined him, to attempt overturning that dominatioij., 
.to which not submit 

intrigaes eficctual method of accomplish- 

pwipre^- ing this, he thought at first of forming a cOn- 
the ran- nexion with Francis, and even proposed it to 
•pinion, French ambassador at Rome; and after 
expelling Doria, togetlier with the imperial faction, by 
his assistance, he offered to put the republic once more 
under the protection of that monarch, &ping in returh 
for that service to be intrusted with Ae principal 
in the administration of government. But having o&- 
municated his scheme to a few chosen ci^dants, firoid 
whom he kept nothing secret, Yerrina, the- chier^o^ 
them, % man of desperate fortune, capable' alikf of ad^‘ 
vssiitg and executing the most anolcious deeds, renn^r ‘ 
sttf^d with earnestness again^^^^^ folly (4 
'hh^lf:to the most imminent daiig% wlme he aUowM- 
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another to reap a)l the' fruit^ of his success; and ex> 
horted him warmly to aim himsdlf at that pre-eminence 
in his country, to which he was destined by his iihis- 
trious birth, was called by the voice of his fellow-citi¬ 
zens, , and \vould be raised by the 2eal of his friends. 
This discourse opened such great prospects to Fiesqo, 
and so suitable to his genius, that abandonhig his own 
plan, he eagerly adopted that of Verrinat The other 
persons present, though sensible of the hazardous na¬ 
ture of the undertaking, did not choose to condamu 
what their ^patron had so warmly approved. It was in¬ 
stantly resolved, in this dark cabal, to assassinate the 
two Dorias, as Well as the principal persons of their 
party, to overturn the established system of government, 
and to place Fiesco on the ducal throne of Genoa. 
Time, however, and preparations were requisite to ripen 
such a design for execution; and while he was employed 
in carrying on these, Fiesco made it his chief care to 
guard against every thing that might betray his secret, 
or create suspicion. The disguise he assumed, was of 
all others the most impenetrable. He seemed to be 
abandoned entirely to pleasure and 'dissipation. A 
perpetual gaiety, diversified by the pursuit of all the 
amusements in which persons of his age and rank are 
apt to delight, engrossed, in appearance, the whole of 
his time and thoughts. But amidst this hurry of dissi¬ 
pation, he prosecuted his plan with the most cool at¬ 
tention, neither retarding the design by a timid hesita¬ 
tion, hor precijdtatihg the mtecution by an excess of 
impatimice. Hp continued his correspondence widi ihb 
French ambassador at Rome, though without commu¬ 
nicating to him his real intentions, that by his means he 
might secure the protection of the Frbnch arms, if here¬ 
after he should find it necessary to call them in to his 
aid. . He entered into a dose confederacy with Famese 

t ake of Parlna, who bdng dii^gasted with the emperor 
>r refusing tb;gra^ him the investiture of thaf du^y, 
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was eager to promote any measure that tended to di¬ 
minish his influence in It^y, or to ruin a family 90 im¬ 
plicitly devoted to him as that of Doria. Being’ sensi¬ 
ble that, in a maritime state, the acquisition of naval 
power was what he ought chiefly to aim at, he pur¬ 
chased four galleys from the pope, who probably was 
iiot unacquainted with the design which he had formed, 
and did not disapprove of it Under colour of fitting 
out one of these galleys to sail on a cruise against the 
Turks, he not only assembled a good number of his own 
vassals, but engaged, in his service many bold adven¬ 
turers, whom the truce between the emperor and Soly- 
man had deprived of their usual occupation and sub¬ 
sistence. 

While Fiesco was taking these important steps, he 
preserved so adoprably his usual appearance of being 
devoted entirely to pleasure and amusement, and paid 
court with snch artful address to the two Dorias, as im¬ 
posed not only on the generous and unsuspicious mind 
of Andrew, but deceived Giannetino, who, conscious 
of his own criminal intentions, was more apt to distrust 
the designs of others. So mapy instfuments being now 
prepared, nothing remained but to strike the blow. 
Various consultations were held by Fiesco with his 
confidants, in order to settle the manner' of doing it 
with the greatest certainty and effect. At first, they 
proposed to murder the Dorias and their chief adherents, 
during the celebration of high mass in the principal 
church; but as Andrew was often absent from religi¬ 
ous solemnities, on account of his great age, that design 
was laid aside. It was then concerted that Fiesco should 
invite die uncle and nephew, with all their friends whom 
he had marked out as victims, to his house; where it 
would be easy to cut them off at^nce without danger 
or resistance; but as Giannetino Was obliged to leave 
the town on the day which they had chosen, it becamfl 
necessary likewise to alter this plan. They at last de- 
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tenbined to atti^pt by open force; Iv.Hat tbey found dif¬ 
ficult to ^ect by s^^gem, and'fixed on foe iiigbt be¬ 
tween die 2d and, 3d of January, for tbe eisecotion of 
their enterprise. ITie time waassidiosen wifo great pro- 
prie^; for as the doge of the fonnCT yev was to quit 
his office, according to custom, on the Ist o^foe month, 
and his successor could not be elected socfoer than the 
. 4th, the;republic remained during that interval in a 
Sort of anarchy, and Kesco migfotwith less violence 
take possession of the vacant digni^; '. r - rl 

The con- The moming 'of that day .Fiescb employed 
in visiting his iriends, passing seme hoyrs among 
to euaitv foem, with a spirit as gay and unembarrassed as 
theirp% ^ Other times. Towards evening he paid court 
to the ]!)orias with his usual marks of respect, and sur¬ 
veying their countenance and behaviour with the atten¬ 
tion natural in his situation, was happy to observe the 
perfect security in which they remained, without the 
least foresight or dread of that storm which had been 
so long a gathering, and was now ready to burst oyer 
their heads. From their palace he hastened to his own, 
whkh stood by4lkelf in the middle of a large court, 
surrounded by a high wall. The gates had been set 
open in the morning, and all persons, without distinc¬ 
tion, were allowed to enter '; but strong guards posted 
within the court, sufilered no one to return. Verrina, 
meanwhile, and a feW'persdns tmsted with the secret 
'. of ffii^conspiit^, afi^^eon^ncting Fiesco’s vassals, as 
-wdl as the crews of hiis galleys, into the palace in small 
bodies, with Si littie noise as possible, dispersed them¬ 
selves through the city, and, in thq naine'oj|fhmr pa¬ 
tron, invited to an entertainment the priiufipu citizens, 
whmn they knew'to be disgusted with the ^Imin&tra- 
the Dories,'gnd to haye' inclination as-well as 
' 'coufage to attempt a^^^gedn the government. Of the 
vast number persouB Who how the palace, afow 

' ‘"<onlylcn6w^br whm^putpo^ they-y^mre assembl^;- the 
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r^t, astonished at finding, instead of the preparations 
for a feast, a court croMtded with armed men, and, apart¬ 
ments filled with the instruments of war, gazed on e^h 
other with a mixture ofcuriosity, impatience, and terror. 
Fkuro’i While their minds \rere in this state of sus* 
tmo7\o pense and agitation, Fiesco appeared. With a 
them. loolf full of alacrity and confidence, he addressed 

himself to the persons of chief distinction, telling them 
that they werenotnow.oalled to partake of the pleasure 
of an entertainment, but to join.in a deed of valour, 
which would lead them to liberty, and immortal renown. 
He set before their eyes die exorbitant as well as into¬ 
lerable authority of the elder Doria, which the ambition 
of Giannetino, and the partiality of the emperor to a 
family more devoted to him than to their country,, was 
about to enlarge and to render perpetual. “ This un¬ 
righteous dominion,” continued he, “ you have it now 
in your power to subvert; and to establish the freedom 
of your ^country on a firm basis. The tyrants must be 
cut off. I have taken the most effectual measures for 
this purpose. . My associates are numerous. I can de¬ 
pend on allies and protectors, if necessary. Happily, 
the tyrants are as secure as I have been provident. 
Their insolent contempt of their countrymen has ba¬ 
nished the suspicion and timidity which usually render 
the guilty qui^-sighted to discern, as well as sagacious 
to guard against, the vengeance which they deserve. 
They will now feel the blow before they suspect any 
hostile hand to be nigh. ' Let us theti^sally forth, that 
we may deliver our country by one generou^effor^ al¬ 
most unaccompanied with danger, and certaih of suc- 
cess.” These words uttered with that irr^istible fervour 
Vhtch animates the mind when roused by.great objects, 
made die desired impression on the audience. Fiesco's 
vass^, ready to execute whatever their master should 
Co;|nuu|^, receive his, discoume with murmurs of ap¬ 
plause. . To qiany, whose fortunes were desjM^rate, 
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licence and confui»|CiiS an inSurre^on afforded an 
agreeable j^spect ^ti^ge of higher rank, and more 
virtuous sentiments durst not discover the suiprise or 
horror \vit3i which they were s^clc, at the proposal of 
an enterprise no less unexpected than atrocious; as 
each of them imagined the other to be in Ae secret of 
the conspiracy, and saw himself surrounded'by persons 
who Knited only a signal from their leader to perpetrate 
the gr^test crime. With one voice, then,'all applauded, 
or feigned to applav^ the undertaking. 

His later ■^’’iescO, having thus fixed and encouraged his 
view s^ociates, before he gave thep his last orders, 
buwife, Jjjgtgjigjj fpp a moment to the apartment of 
his Mt^IPj .^ lady of the noble house of .Cibo, whoin he 
loved With' tender affection, and whose beauty and virtue 
rendered her worthy of his love. The noise of the armed 
men who crowded the court and palace, having long 
before this reached her ears, she concluded some ha¬ 
zardous enterprise to be in hand, and she trembled for 
her husband. He fotmd her in all the anguish of un¬ 
certainty and fear; and as it was now impossible to 
keep his design concealed, he informed her of what he 
had undertaken. The prospect of a scene so full of 
horror as well as danger completed her agony; and 
foreboding immediately in her mind the fatal issue of 
it, she endeavoured, by her tears, her entreaties, and 
her despair, to divert Um froin his purpose. Fiesco, 
after tr^ng in.^n to soothe and to inspire her with 
hope, broke from a situati^;mto which an excess of 
tenderness had unwarily seduced him, though it could 
not shake his resdlution. ** Farewellf” he'eried, as he 
quitted the apartment; “ you shall d^r nevw.see me 
more, or you shall behold, to-morrow, every, thing in 
Genpusubject to your power.” ■■ 

Theyai.' ^ rejoined his companions, he 

the allotted each hie proper st^pn; soma^ere ap- 
pointed to assault and seilte the different gates 
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of the city; sopie to.make themselves masters of the' 
principai streetaflar places of strength: Fiasco reserved 
for bimaelf the attack of the harbour, wtiere Dorians 
galleys were laid up^.^ the post of chief importance, 
and of greatest danger. It was now midnight, and the 
citizens slept in the security of peace, when this band 
of conspirj^rs, numerous, desperate, and well armed, 
rushed out to execute their plan. They surprised some 
of the gates without meeting any resistance. Tliey got 
possession of others afiter a sharp conflict with the sol* 
diera on guard. Verrina, with the galley which had 
been fitted out against the Turks, blocked up the mouth 
of the Darsena, or little harbour, where Doria’s’ fleet 
lay. All possibility of escape being cut off by, this 
precaution, when Fiesco attempted to enter the ^leys 
from the shore, to which they were made fast, they 
were in no condition to make resistance, as they were 
not only unrigged and disarmed, but had no crew on 
board, except the slaves chained to the oar. Every 
quarter of the city was now filled with noise and tumult, 
^1 the streets resounding with the cry of Fiesco and li¬ 
berty., At that name, so popular and beloved, many 
of the lower rank took arms and joined the conspirators. 
The nobles and partisans of the aristocracy, astonished 
or affrighted, shut the gates of their houses, and thought 
of nothing but of securing them from pillage. At last, 
the noise excited by this scene of violence and confu¬ 
sion, reached the palace of Doria; Giannetino started 
immediately from his bed, and, imaging that it was 
occasioned by some mutiny among the.sailors, rushed 
out with a few attendants, and hurried towards the 
harbour. The gate of St. Thomas, through which he 
ht|id to pass, was already in possession of the conspira- 
. tors, who, the moment he appeared, fell upon him with 
the utmost fiiry, mid murder^ him on the spot. The 
same no^ have been the fute pf the elder Doria, if Je¬ 
rome de Fiesco ha^ ejcecuted his brother’s plan, and 
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•had proceeded inynediateljjtQ a^ck him in liii palace; 
but he, from t]^ Sordid consiierajtiop If pj^tenting its 
being plundered mnidst the confusion, having forbid 
his fohpwers. to advance, Andrew got intelligence of 
his nephew’s death, as well as of his own danger; and 
moudtihg on horseback, saved himself by flight. Amidst 
tlus general cohstemation, a few, senators had the cou- 
l¥>fh®®.®?^hle.m;;the palape of flie; repnblic.^ At' 
first, some of . the most daribg among them , attempted 
to rally the scattered soldiers, and . attack a^Ki^y of 

the conspirators; biut being repulsed with mss, all 
agreed that nothing , pow remained, but to,,treat with 
the party, which seemed to he irresif^le. Deputies 
^ere, accordingly sent to learn of Fiesco what were the 
cpnoeMipns with which he would bp satisfied, or rather 
to submit to whatever terms-he should please to pre¬ 
scribe. ' 

CMM of * time Fiesco, with whom they 

mif. were empowered to negotiate, no more. 

. Just as he was about to leave the harfiour, 
yrhere.^imy thing had succeeded,tp his wish, that he 
^ghfjOin. his yictorions companions, he heard some 
eilraordinaiyr. uproar, on, board the admiral’s galley. 
AjLpfUmd, M noise, and fharing that the slaves might 
break, cliains, and overpower his associates, he 
vUf^i^pT; but thoplank whichreached from the shore 
tp m|^essel happening to overbain, he fell into the 
sea^ Wwthe hurried forwar(|too precipitately. Being 
loaie^jwirilh heavy armour, Jpsu^ to the bottom, and. 

in Jhe very moment when he must have taken 
fuil.^^^e8sion of every thi^ that his atthitioue heart 
could desire. .Verrina was; the. fimi, whq, discovered 
t^ accident, and.foreseeing, at once,all its cw- 
se<p;^c^,, GQimaalnjiif^i^ thp.utmost industry from 
a;few le^^rsiof tte; conspimpy. Nor 
WM it. d^|ulii.amidst |be dar|«^%,afld collusion of 
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die night, to h^ Ic^pt it secret, until a treaty"mth the 
senators shoulahnre put the city, in the powf^'of .the 
eonspirfitoi^ All dieir hopes of tlm were discon'ceited 
by the imprudence of . Jerome Fiesco, who, when the 
deputies of the senate inquired for his brother, the 
count of L^yagna, that they might make their proposal 
to him, rqttied with a childish vanity,—“ I am now 
. the only person to whom that title belongs, and with 
me you must treat.” These words discovered as w^ 
to his friends as to his enemies what had happen^, 
and made the impression which might have been ex¬ 
pected upon both. The deputies, encouraged by this 
event, the only one which could occasion su^ asoddm 
revolution u might turn to their advantt^ turned 
instantly, with admirable, presence of mind, a new tone 
suitable to'the change in their circumstances, and made 
high demands. While diey endeavoured to gain time 
by protracting the negotiation, the rest of the senators 
were busy in assembling their partisans, and in forming 
a body capable of defending the palace of the republics. 
Oh the other hand, the conspirators, astonished at the 
death of a man whom they adored ^d trusted, and 
placing no confidence in Jerome, a giddy youth, feli 
their courage die away, and their arms fall from their 
hands. That profound and amazing secrecy with which 
the conspiracy had been concerted, and which had con¬ 
tributed hitherto so much, to % succem, proved now 
the chief cause of its mu^utiagei ^e lead(^ was 
gone; the ^eater part osmose who acted under hhn^ 
knew not his c6nfidants, and were strangera to oh* 
ject at which he aimed. There was no person ainOng 
tbiwn whole authority or abilities entitled hiin to assume 
FicwfoV^pkce, or 1^ finish his plan; after hhving losk’ 
which anima^ it, life and activity deserted 
the whoii'.hpdy.' Manf^of th# conspirators witiidrew ’ 
to ^^osies, homing that amidst the dsfriEifess of tiie 
hi|^^hey had .passM unobserved, and might remain 
vot. V. * , I 
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unknown. Otbers-sought for safety by a timely retreat; 
and before brodc of day, most offhem fled with preci¬ 
pitation fiomn cify« wMch, but a flew boura before, was 
ready to acknowledge them as masters. . 

Tnnqau- Next moming every thing was quiet in 
“ot AO enemy was to be seen; few 
Geaos. ' ntarks of the violence of the former night ap¬ 
peared, the conspimtors having conducted their enter¬ 
prise with more noise than bloods!^, and gained all 
their advantages by surprise, rather than by force of 
arms. Towards evening, Andrew Doria returned to 
the city, being met by all tiie inhabitants, who received 
hun witii acclamations of joy. Though the disgrace 
as well as danger of the preceding night were fresh in 
his mind, and the mangled body of his kinsman still 
before his eyes, such was his moderaticm as well as 
magnanimity, that thedecree issued by the senate against 
the conspirators, did not exceed that just measure of 
severity which was requisite for the support of govern¬ 
ment, and was dictated neither by the violence of re¬ 
sentment, nor the rancour of revenge.' * 
ite empe- After taking the necessary precautions for 
SttSSS preventing, the flame, which was now so hap- 
pily extinguished, from breaking out anew, the 
first cere of the senate was to send an ambassador to 
dbeJi^peror, to gpve him a particular detail of what had 
haipMpd, and to beg his assistance towards the re- 
Montobbio, a ^ong fort on the hereditary 
the Fiesci, in which Jerome had shut himself 
apu '.^hatrles was no less alarmed than astonished at 
ait,Omit so strange aad unexpected. He could not be¬ 
lieve that Fiesoo, ][^>w bold or adventurous soever, durst 

* Tbalu. 93. Shnliii Vita Aadnta Dorie, 1196. Lt Coajantim do Oeai|ite de 
nnqug, pu CudiB. de Beta. Adlia|ii litarie, lib. vi. 369. folielB Conjamtio 
So. Led. ^eMl,,«p. Oner. Tbet. Ital. i. 883. 

* nil Mmidtable, that cerdinit de Beta, el the ege of eiriAiea. composed a 
blitoiT"of thtaapinpinc;, eontaiaiageoch c dueoeeij of bli admiration of Ficscu 
md baei>taiwiia.atiendhr itaot urpiiiiiig that aaunister.ao jealaita,aaddiieeiBr 
ibg at Blcheuen, thoold be led, bj the peroul of it. to pr^ict ihe'llubnleiit'aBd 
daajpataa* ipMtofttatjiaangeceleilBitte. Mem. de Beta, tom. i. pi IS.- 
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have attempted stibh an enterprise, liut on foreign sug¬ 
gestion, and from hope of foreign aid. B'^ng. in¬ 
formed that the duke of Pariiia was well acquainted 
withf the plan of the conspirators, he immediately sup¬ 
posed that the pope could not be ignorant of a measure, 
which his son had countenanced. Proceeding from 
this to a farther conjecture, which Paul’s cautious 
maxims of policy in other instances rendered extremely 
probable, he ccmduded, that the French king must 
have known and approved of the design; and he began 
to apprehend that this spark might again kindle the 
flame of war whieh had raged so long in Italy. As 
Snspoids he had drained his Italian territories of troops 
on account of the German war, he was altoge- 
G«™«ny- ther unprovided for resisting any hostile attack 
in that country; and on the first appearance of danger, 
he must have detached thither the greatest part of his 
forces for its defence. In this situation of affairs, it would 
have been altogether imprudent in the emperor to have 
advanced in person against the elector until he should 
learn with some degree of certainty whether such a 
scene were not about to open in Italy, as might put it 
out of his power to keep the field with an army suffi¬ 
cient to oppose him. 
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x i_;■ The i^^)eror’8 dresad of tlie hostile intentions 

jwiooiof of the pope and French kihg did not proceed 
for*ifow«,lrom any .imaginary or ill-grounded suspicion, 
^wc- p^j already given the strongest proo& 
both oirhis jealousy and enmity. Charles could 
not hope that Francis, after a rivalship of so long con¬ 
tinuance, would behSld the great advantages which 
,he had gained over the confederate Protestants, with¬ 
out feeling his ancient emulation re^ve. was not 
deceived in this conjecture. Francis had observed the 
rapid progress of bis . arms with deep concern, and 
though hl&erto prevented, by circumstances which have 
been njendoned^ irom inte^osing in order to chedc 
them, he Was nbur convinced ihat^ if he did not make 


some eztraprdinaiy and tMely '^rt,' Charles mint ac¬ 
quire TOch W ^eg^ of pbWtf ds vrotdd .esitdile* him to 
give lew ^16 the ie^ Vif Ent^e; TMs ^s^iprdiension, 

alone, b^<i^ enterta&e^ |>y'tlie*^WiSC^|>olittCians pf 
the j^'^|id|jgiesti^ Tsnbt^'%ip<^imit8 vtbich might 
serve to retard the coutse Hf the mperbr’s victories, and 
to ibim by dbgt^ ^clr a ^ against him as 

iqig^buti s^^ dirn^rehmSbmeeriv ^ .. 

jr«R& th&^^eW, 'Tnbiilis instnkied hni emk- 
^ th^addnpS in 

order to revive the courage of the ((^federates, 
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and to preveat tbena from subnutting to the ^tnperor. 
He made liberal offers of bis assistance to fl»e Sector 
and landgrave, whom he knew to be the most aeabus 

as weU as tlmmftitt)ow;erful<rfthe,whole body; heu^ 

every'argument, and proposed every advantage, which, 
could either confirm theirdread of the emperor’s draigns, 
or determioo, .thoni' POt^ to imitate the. inconsiderate 
credulity of their ass^iates, in gi^g tip their religion 
and liberties to hU disposal. While he took this step 
towards continuing the civil war which rag^d in Ger¬ 
many, he endeavouredlikewiseto stir up foreign enemies 

Wiih8.iy.«g^^* emperor. He solicit^ Solymm to 
jDi^i %ei 2 e this fayourable opportunity of invading 
Bfengary, trhich' had been djcained pf ail the troops 
necessary for its defence, in order to form the wmy 
against the confederates of Sm^alde. He exh^ted the 
pope to repair, by a vigorous and seasonable effort, the 
,error of which he had been gtfilty in contributing to 
raise the emperor to such a formidable height ofi^wer. 
Finding Paul, both from the consciousness of 

; ^and bis own mistake, and his dread of its cQMMiiep- 

S' ees, abundantly disposed to listen to wha^e 

suKirested, he availed himself ojf this.feyopisWedispo- 

Swhkh thepontiff began to discover, j ija^- 

ibent to gain the,Venetians. He 

viime them that nothing i^nld s^ve Italy, aMevep J&t 

..rope,fi®m Wession imd s^ito^^^^ 

^th the.>pppe and W 

;«eneral confederacy, wiptd^^ *9 humble that 
^|^tete,.whopi they had aU Mual 
« h hi 'Baying set on foot ^ese 5 

king of D^ark had 
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highljr‘ aco^{>tal)l€ 'b and lest considerations of 
eobtion or' pibdencb ^nld restindn him from joining'' 
in it$ he attempted to oVeitome these, by offering him 
fte young queen of Scots in marriage to his son.^ As 
the miniSteta rrho governed England in the name of 
Edward VI. had openly declared themselves converts 
to the opinions Of the reformers, as soon as it became 
safe Upon Henry’s death to lay aside that disguise which 
hia intolerant bigotry had fo^ed themto araume, Fran* 
CIS flattered himself that flieir zeal would not allow them 
to remain inactive specfUtors of the overthrow and de- 
stmction of those who professed the same faith with 
themselves. He hoped bat, notwithstanding be strug¬ 
gles of faction incident to a minority, and be prospect 
of an approaching rupture wib the Scots, he might pre?- 
vail on bem likewise to take part in the common cause.’’ 

While Francis employed such a variety of expedi¬ 
ents, and exerted himself wib such extraordinary ac¬ 
tivity, to rouse the different states of Europe against 
his rival, he' did not neglect what depended on himself 
alone. - He levied troops in all parts of his dominions; 
he cr^edted mflitaiy stores; he contracted wib be 
Sw^ (»ntdm form Ccmsiderable'body of men; he put 
Ids flnUfices in admirable-order; he remitted consider¬ 
able sUms’to be elector and landgrave; and took ail be 
otl^r .steps necessary towariis commencing hostilities, 
on be 'shortest warning, and wib be greatest vigour.’’ 
The empe. ’Operations so complicated, which requir- 
tw^Ur'dd.be' pottin]g id many instruments ui motion, 
" d^’AOihstape 'be eihpdrdr'fi (bserv^ He 
<ite Isailji’inftrrined'of FrUiieu’s iatrig^ in be several 
bf Eurc^; us viKrir tei df hiS * doiaaestic prepara* 
thAtf; aind setunblb'ho^ fetd Un interruption a foreign 
'te^^dUid prbi^eto his diesigUs'in^rmany, he trembled 
^'bep^pectbf'bute^t. Thedanger, howev^, 

M!;iD.:dctUfaiCT,t«<t».’soU” ' ■ clbid. 59S. 
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peared to him as uaaToidable as it was great He knew 
the insatiable aqd well-directed ambition of Solyman, 
and that he always chose the se^on for begmning.his 
military enterprises with pnidence equal to the v^our 
with which he conducted them. The pope, as he had 
good reason to believe, wanted not pretexts to justify a 
rupture, nor inclination to begin hostilities. He had 
already made some discovery of his sentiments, by ex¬ 
pressing a joy altogether unWoming the head of the 
church, upon receiving an account of the. advantage 
which the elector of Saxony had gained over Albert of 
Brandenburg; and as he was now secure of finding, 
in the French king, an ally of sufficient power to sup¬ 
port him, he was at no pains to conceal the violence and 
extent of his enmityj^ The Venetians, Charles was 
well assured, had long observed the growth of his power 
with jealousy, which, added to the solicitations and 
promises of France, Inight at last quicken their slow 
councils, and overcome their natural caution. The 
Danes and the English, it was evident, had both pecu¬ 
liar reason to be disgusted, as well as strong motives to 
act against him. But above all, he dreaded the active 
emulation of Francis himself, whom he considered as 
the soul and mover of any codfeder^y that could be 
formed ag^nst him; and, as that monarch had afforded 
protection to Verina, who sailed directly to Marseilles 
upon the miscarriage of Fiesco’s conspiracy, Charles 
expected every moment to see the commencement of 
those hostile operations in Italy, of which he ccmcemid 
the insurrection in Genoa to have been only theprwde. 

But while heremaiimd in this state 
pense andsolicitude, there was onecircumsttmce 
which afforded him some prospect of escaping 
' dm. danger. The French king’s hetddi began tp 
decline. A disease, which was the effect of 

< Iteob de RUmot, i. SSr. 
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piw^itit <|tj>ieas^ pr^jea gradadly on. 

ww, a? wdl aa 

in;^ ai$br4tteourt% began toianguisb 
tog;^b^iJ^^,^^v^lona^b, wbb gi|ye spirit to both. 

reduced 


. Jerome 

putting b\in to death, together with his chief adherents, 
^%gcd9hed all remains of die conspiracy.;. Several 
Q^tte impeml cities in Gemany, de^airing of time^, 
assis^ce from France, submitted hi emperor. Even 
the landgrave seemed disused to abandon the elector, 
and to hripg matters ton ^edy apeotnropdation, on such 
terms as he could obtauu ■ jin the mean time, Charles, 
waited, tjith impatience,the issue of a distemper, which 
was to decide whether he mustt rdinquish all other 
BchemeSi in order to prepare fear resisting a combination 
of the greater part of Europe against him, or. whether> 
he might pfoceed to invade Saxony, without interrup¬ 
tion or fear-of danger., 

'nie.gQpd foi^e, so remarkably propitious to'his 
family, that some historians have called it the .dSfar of 
the of did not desert him oa this occa- 

r. Ewuicis died, at RambouiUet, on tbe last 
March, in tbe jfi%rdnrdjear of his age, 
reign., , During 
,tweasity-ehcht y^as |[^ that, W avowed 
• 1 *^ ^ joimjship subsisted between hjm and &e empe- 
which inyo^imd, not onty^ domi- 

nimw»ift % gr^ter>i^^,Bur<^, i^^wws, whith 
wi^pfoisqptf^ withmoite vicdeptanhn^»|^y,and drawn 
om;,to-sC£reater Jengthi, then , been known inmiy 

t^ i^ttnded!;si opposition of 

i^^^^^ghtw^ .by p^pnai:einuktipn, cod exas- 
- - hutiby; reciprocal 
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Bff ftiftft il towards gaming Ae ascendant, was 

W^ndei^lyl^tiB^ed'by some ff^ourable circumstance 
j^culiaf^to thinothei'; The emperor’s dominions ¥ere 
of greater ^tent,the Fii^ch king’s lay more compitct;* 
Frauds governed’ his kingdom with disolute power; 
that of Charles was limited, but he supplied the want 
of authority by address; the troops of Ae former were 
more impetuous and enterprising ; those of the latter 
better disciplined, and more patient of fatigue. The 
talents and abilities of the two monarcihs were as dif- 
fermit as the advant^es which they possessed, and 
contributed no less to prolong the contest between them. 
Francis tobk his resolutions suddenly, prosecuted them 
at first with warmth, and pushed thetn into execution 
with -a most adventurous courage; but being destitute 
the perseverance necessary to surmount difficulties, 
he’Ofimt abandoned his designs, or relaxed the vigour 
of pursuit; from impatience, and sometimes from levi^.' 
Charles deliberated long, and determined with coolness; 
but having «e^e fixed his plan, he adhered to it with 
inflexible <d)8tinacy, and neither danger dor discourage¬ 
ment cSidd turn him aside from the execution of it. 
The sucMss of frieir ^terprises was suitable to the 
diversity of their characters, and was unifoiinly in¬ 
fluenced by it. Frands, by his impetuous activity; 
often disconcerted the emperor’s best laid schemes; 
Charles, by a more calm but Steady prosecution of his 
designs, checked the rapidity df Tiis rivil’s cat^er, mi 
baffl^ or repulsed hiS most vigorous efibrts. The 
mer, at the opening of a war or of a <^paign, hrwS 
in upon his enemy with the' violeUce of a'torrt^ 
and carried dl before him; the latter; waiftn^ unffl he 
saw the force of his rival begin to abate, recovered^ 

the end hot onl^ all that he had lost,’but made nfeW 
acquisitioiri.' Few of the French monarch’s attem^ 
toward^isdiiqhest, whatever protinsing aspect they mi|^ 
wear at fii^ were conducted to a happy iwue; many 
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of the mperor’s enteipris^^ ^ren after they appoered 
ieq)^ate and imp^ticable, terminated in the most 
prOsperoua^anner. Francis was dazzled with the 
splendour OT an .undertaking;' Charles was allured by 
the prospect of its turn^l^ to. hia ad,vantage. 

The degree, howeyer, of their comparative merit and 
reputation has not. been fixed either by a strict scrutiny 
into thejh abilities for government, or by an impartial 
eonsideratidh of the greatness and success of their un¬ 
dertakings; and Francis is one of those monarehs who 
occupies a higher rank in die temple of fame, than 
either his talents or perfpmances entitle him to hold. 
This pre-eminence he owed to many different circum¬ 
stances. The superiority which Charles acquired byi( 
t htf victory of Pavia, and which from that period he 
preserved through the remainder of his reign, was so 
manifest, that Francis’s struggle against his exorbitant 
and growing dominion was viewed by most of the other 
powers, not only with the .partiality which naturally 
arises fpr those who gallantly maintain an unequal con¬ 
test, but with the favour due to one who was resisting 
a common enemy, and endeavouring to set bounds to 
a.iponi^di equally .Ipnnidable to them all. The cha¬ 
racters .of^iinces, tpo, especially among their contem- 
pmaries, depend not only upon &eir talents for govem- 
inent,>but upon their qualities as men. Francis, not- 
pithstaoding the mauy errors ci^nspicuous in his foreign 
policy,^and domestic administration, was nevertheless 
huibaue, beneficent, generous.' He p^sqssed digm^ 
without pride; affabiUty fTee^.frQm, and 

,,courtesy exempt from access to 

him, widno nm<>f mwdt'aras eyer de^ed tlmt privilege, 
respected and loved bipi.' .Paptivat^ piftt His person^ 
quiditiba, hif gobjecte fpi^t Us defect as a nuinarch, 
ytanw ingilkim aa the.inostaccomplished and amia¬ 
ble geptlsiWm'U his dpminum^ th^ liprdly murmured 
at a.cts of n^e-addiiuisfratimi, which, in a prince of less 
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engaging dispositions, would have heed deemed un¬ 
pardonable. This 'admiration, however, mUSt’havO'been 
temporary only, and would have died awi^ with the 
courtiers who bestowed it ; the illusion arising tiom hit 
private virtues must Imve ceased, and posterity would 
have judged of his public conduct with its usual im- 
partidity; but another circumstance prevented this, 
and his ntune hath been transmitted to p<»terity with 
i ncrensing reputation. Science and the arts had, at 
that time, made litfle progress in France. They were 
jugt beginning to advance beyond the limits of Italy, 
where they had revived, and which had hitherto been 
their only seat. Francis took them immediately under 
his protection, and vied with Leo himself, in the «al 
and munificence with which he encouraged them. He 
invited learned men to his court, he conversed with 
them familiarly, he employed them in business, he raised 
them to offices of dignity, and honoured them with his 
confidence. That order of men, not more prone to 
’ complain when denied the respect to which they con¬ 
ceive themselves entitled, than apt to be pleased when 
treated with the distinction which they consider as tlieir 
due, thought they could not exceed ia gratitude to such 
a benefactor, and strained their invention, and employed 
all their ingenuity in panegyric. Succeeding authors^ 
warmed with tiieir descriptions of Francis's bounty, 
adopted their encomiums, and even added to them; 
The appellation of Father of Letters bestowed upon 
Francis, hath tendered his memory sacred among his* 
torians; and they seem to have regarded it as a^rt 
of impiety to uncover hiil infirmities, or to point out nis 
defects.' Thus Francis, notwithstanding his inferiOT 
iMities, and want of success, hath more than equalled 
ffie &me of Charles. The ^d which he 

possessed as a man, have entitled hhn to greater 
mirati<m'and {uraUe than have been bestowed up<m me 
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“'made: ill Ae 

'>'/6iaiii t!tt|itfi OT'^gbvetoniciit and command, 
Had noar td cttotedl dalf ^dt^’j'ounger who 


(Jharles, grown 


VIIK and feacisi^I., iiftd coihfe bffwitb hofaqur in all 
dioSTdiffe^^t htrhg^ea/ ' Ely this Wait, be^as 
of ar dis^ictdde,'iBid “tm happy ^ find that he might 
begih with safely Aosa operation#\gainst the deetoi 
of Saidn^i'^hith he had hitherto b^en obliged to sua* 
pend.*' fie' Mhaw tha abilities of Hehiy IIv, who had 
just mbuiited-AeiAi'ooe o]f France, to be ^eatiy in¬ 
ferior W Aosebf his fetiieri and foresaw that he would 

be'so'much oecupied’for'some time in d^lacing Ae 
late king’s ministers, whom he hated, and in gratifying 
Ae '^bitioiis demands of his owrtifevowdtes, Aat he 
had noAing to dread, ciAer firom his personal efforts, 
or ’"eonifedeto^' which this unexperienced 


as itwaa tmcertain how long sucn am 
of Security' might continue, Chaiito 
w«^* 'detei!inined inatal^y to improve it; and b'soOn 
5^ <|4 he^lfeaid Of Fk demise, he b^an his 

inA fi^Egrtf Aebdii>^ #B0hfe^. • 'Mt Ae 
pa#tare df Ae^fM trob^, tdgt^erwilh Ae’retre^^ 
W«Flpiiiigiii had sO i»<foh d^dia^ed his^artny. 
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^ evfiiTvtife ^p#iiiaft,jt,ferce;he kad lew^^jfnter- 
lain most sanguine hop^ of access. 7^.^1fOtOE 
jui4^4eTied an sreatly sajperior b nnp»ber; but 
netdier thb experiepi^. aitd 4^pline of bis troops, nor 
the abUities of bi8,^c^ wlre-to be compared with 
those of the emperor.., The elector, besidesj bad already 
been guilty of an error, which deprivud him pf all the 
advantage which he might hare derived ftjwi his supe¬ 
riority in number, and was alone suflSlcienf^o have.p^ 
casioned bis ruin. Instead of keeping bis forces umted, 
he detached one great body towards the fronbers of 
Bohemia, in order to facilitate his junction with the 
malecontents of that kingdom, and c^toned a consi- 
^derable part of what remtOned in different'ijMes of 
Saxony, where he expected the emperor would make 
the first impression, vainly imagining that open towM, 
with small garrisons, might be rendered tenable against 

an enemy g„jpg,of entered the southern frontier 

of Saxony, and attacked Altorf upon the^ 

The impropriety of the measure which the el^tor hsd 
taken was immediately.seen, the troops 

town surrendering Vb^Sr^ 

the other {daces between that ,and be Til 

tated theif example, or fled 

p,oached^ Charles, that bey might pot Tcc^^^^ 

be panic wjth.which ^ey seem^ who 

van<S^#>ut losing a moment The elector, whp 

had fixed his head-quarters at Meissen, ^ 

his wonted^ of fluctuation and ^ 

even bocapoiporft undetermined, m 

Se^w^i-and for 

.b.a cdM m .Ifer. d^« 

he abandoned this as rash and perilous, seeming «> 
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adopt the mdle -pmdait counsels of those who advised 
hwni to-endeavpar at protraetiiig 'the war, and for that 
epd to retire under the fortiScatiotift of Wittemberg, 
where the top*ri*dists pould not attack him without 
manifest disadvantage, and where he might wait, in 
safety, for the succours which he*expected from Meck¬ 
lenburg^ Pomera&a, and the Protestant cities on the 
Baltic.- Without fiiing upon either of these plans, he 
broke dowtf'the bridge at Meissen, and marched along 
the east bank of the Elbe to Muhlberg. There he de¬ 
liberated anew; and, after much hesitation, adopted 
one of those middle schemes, whicffare always accept¬ 
able to feeble minds incapable of deciding. He left a 
detachmeftt at Muhlberg to oppose the Imperialists, if 
they shouM attempt to pass at that place; and, ad¬ 
vancing a few miles with his maiin body, encamped 
there in expectation of the event, according to which 
he proposed to regulate his,subsequent motions. 

Fiuof the Charles, meanwhile, pushing forward inces- 
Hb*. sandy, arrived the evening of the 23d of April 
on :th(B banks of the Elbe, opposite to Muhlberg. The 
place, was three hundred paces in breadth, 
above in depth, its current rapid, and the bank 

>po8seBS^ hy the Saxons was higher than that which 
:he occupi^. Undismayed, however, by all these ob¬ 
stacles; he ctdled together his general officers, and, 
without asking their (pinions, communic^d to them 
his intention of attempting next morning^ force his 
passage over the riter, and to attack the e|^y wherevw 
he coUU cmne up with them. They all expressed their 

astomehmentatsucbaboldtesolntion; rad even tiieduke 

of Ahn, though natijially daring ana impetnous, rad 
MouHoe of‘Saxony, netwitlistanding his ihipatience fo 
^tudh' his rival the elector, rainonstrated eamratly against 
J^ r Subtheempe^, cording in his own judgaaentmr 
^^ood foitnne, paid tegaf to their ai^men^ and 
‘ ‘ga#f)'tlie ordersmeitessaiy fev executing hia deaigU' 
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Early in the morning a body of Span^ and Italian 
foot marclied toivards the river, and began an incessant 
due upon the enemy. The long heavy muskets used 
in that age did execution on the opposite bank, and 
many of the soldiers, hurried on by a martial ardour in 
order to get nearer the enemy, rqshed into the stream, 
and, advancing breast-high, fired ndith a more certain 
aim, and with greater efiect. Under cover of their fire, 
a bridge of boats was begun to be laid for ^e infantry; 
and a peasant having undertaken to conduct the cavalry 
through the river by a ford with which he was well ac¬ 
quainted, they also were put in motion. The Saxons 
posted in Muhlberg endeavoured to obstruct these ope¬ 
rations, by a brisk fire from a battery which they had 
erected; but as a thick fog covered all the low grounds 
upon the river, they could not take aim with any cer¬ 
tainty, and the Imperialists suffered very little; at the 
same time, the Saxons being much galled by the 
Spaniards and Italians, set on fire some boats which 
had been collected near the village, and prepared to 
retire. The Imperialists perceiving this, t«i Spanish 
soldiers instantly stripped themselves, tod bidding theif 
swords with their teedi, swam across thc.J|^^, pvt'to 
flight such of the Saxons as ventured to ojptpOie/^ieiQ, 
saved from the flames as many boats, as i^re sufficient 
to complete their own bridge, and by this spirUed and 
successful action, encouraged their companioiu no less 
thf>n they ^timi^ted the enemy. 

.By this tij^' the cavalry, eadh trooper having a foot 
soldier behiw him, began to enter the river, the li|d*^ 
horse marching in the firtmt, followed by the men at 
erms, whom thd* emperor led in person, mounted on • 
l^panish horse, dres^ in a sumptuous habit, and ctof 
tying a javelin in his hand. Such. a,pumePOUS bo^ 
struggling through a great river, in^wbich, accocd^H 
to the directiiim^ of their guide, they were obliged- w 
make several turns, sometimes treading on a firm hot 
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tom, sometin^ swimming, pireseitted to thmr pompa- 
nions, whonn^they left behind^ a spafjts^^^ually mag¬ 
nificent and, interesting.** The^ At last, sur¬ 

mounted every obstacle, no man betraying any syipptom 
of fear, wben (be emperor sbared in 'Ae danger no less 
than the iibefmest soldier. The moment that they reached 
the opposite side, Charles, without waiting the arrival 
of the rest of tfie infantry, advanced towards the Saxons 
with the troops which had passed along with him, who, 
flushed widi their gobd fo^ne, and despising an ene¬ 
my who had neglected to oppose them, when it might 
Tinvp been done with such advantage, made no account 
of meir superior; numbers, and marched on as to a cer¬ 
tain victory. ^ 

. During all these operations, which ttecessa- 
oftho nly consumed much time, the elector remained 
elector, jnactiyg jjjg {.(mjp. from an infatuation 
which appears to be so amazing, that the best-informed 
historian^impute it to the treacherous arts of his gene¬ 
rals, who Received him byr false intelligence, he Would 
not bdieve that the emperor had passed the river, or 
could be so heat at hand.* Being convinced, at last, 
of his fatal m|^take, by die concurring testimony of eye¬ 
witnesses, he gave ordeiAikfor refareatipg towards Wit- 
tembe^. ' But a Germair army,' encumbered, as usual, 
with ba^age cmd artillery, could not be put suddenly 
in motion. They had just begun to march when the 
light troops of the enemy came in view, and die elector 
^ saw aij^hgaj^rneht tp^be unavoidable. As4e 
Miuiiaa- was no less bol^ in action Jhan irresolute in 
oouncU,he niade the .disposition ^r batde with 
the grtsdest presence of mind, . ihidie most proper 
mann^^ taking advantaj^ ot a great forest to cover 
his so Sis to preveht jlus being surrounded by the 

i^my’a caya^, which'wore %r more numerous than 

, - A 
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his own. The, emperor,, likewise, ranged By'men in 
order as tibiey came up, atid riding along die rinks, ex¬ 
horted-&em with few hut efficacious words to do their 
duty. It was with a very difierOnt spirit that the two 
armies advanced to the chargi; As the day, which 
had hitherto heen dark and cloudy, ^happened to clear 
up at that moment, this accidental circumstance made 
andmpression on the different parties corresponding to 
the tone of their minds; the Saxons, surprised and dis¬ 
heartened, felt pain at being exposed folly to the view 
of the enemy; thej imperialists, being now secure that 
the Protestant forcfes could not escape from then^^- 
joiced at the rethm of sunshine, as a certain presage 6f 
victory. The shock of battle would not have heen long 
doubtful, if the personal courage which the elector d^- 
plhyed, together with the activity which he exerted 
from the moment that the approach of the enemy rei|- 
dered an engagement certain; and cut off all possibility 
of hesitation, had not revived in some degree the spirit 
of his troops. They repulsed the Hungarian light- 
horse who began the attack, and received with firmness 
th^^'men at arms who next advanced to the charge; b^^ 
as these were the flower of the imperial ar^, wei^ ' 
commanded by experienced officers, and fought under 
the emperor’s eye, the Saxons soon began to give way; 
and the light troops rallying at the same time and foUing 
bn thefr flanks, the flight became general. "A 
of chosen soWiera, aihong^ whom th^ 
elector bad fought in pbreon, still con^imd 
' defend lheniselves,^ ^d endeavoured .to save 
their rnksferbyiptiruig into the forest; but being s^ 
roTtodeff bnivery side^be elector woun^, in 
e^austod'with fatigue, and pbrceiving^^ tMisyni^.to 
brvkimBiii^^'dered himself a pirlsb^^^^ 
du^d '^^ediafoly towards the emperor, whott M 
found lust returned from thfr OTrsuit, standi^ w file 
field of bilfie in. the foil exultation of succasf^ and re- 
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ceiving the congratulations of his officers t^on this 
complete victory obtained by his v^p:ur and conduct. 
Even in such an unfortunate and Kdmbling situation, 
the elector’s behaviour was equally magnanimous and 
decent Sensible of his condition, he approached his 
conqueror without any of the sullenness or pride which 
would have been improper in a captive; and conscious 
of his own dignity,^ he descended to no mean submis* 
sion, unbecoming the high statioin which he held among 
the German princes. “ The fortune of war,” said he, 
“ has made me your prisoner, most gracious emperor, 

Hi* h’lnh and I hope to be treated.-” Here, Charles 

harshly interrupted him: “And am I then, at 
perer. [ast acknowledged to be emperor ? Charles of 
Ghent was the only title you lately allowed me. You 
shall be treated as you deserve.” At these words he 
turned from him abruptly with a haughty air. To 
this cruel repulse, the king of the Romans added re¬ 
proaches in his own name, using expressions still more 
ungenerous and insulting. The elector made no reply; 
but, with an unaltered countenance, which discovered 
neither astonishment nor dejection, accompanied the 
Spanish soldiers appointed to guard him.*^ 

Charles’s This decisive victory cost the Imperialists 
X?hlii offiy fifty Twelve hundred of the Saxons 
™toiy. killed, chiefly in the pursuit, and a greater 

number taken prisoners. About four hundred kept in 
a body, and escaped to Wittemberg, together with the 
electoral prince, who had likewise been wounded in the 
action. After resting two days in the field of battle, 
partly |o refresh his army, and partly to receive the de¬ 
puties of the adjacent towns, which were impatient to 
seciire his protection by submitting to his will, ffie em¬ 
peror began to move towards Wittemberg, ffiat he might 
terminate '&e war at once, by the reduction %tf that city. 

* SleiS.'H]<t. 4t6. Thuaii. ISfi. Hortenmt de Bello Oeimon. op. Scotd. toI. ii. 
498. DoacripU Pvgoa Mnhlhorg. Oud. p. 909. F. Henlcr. Her. Autr. lib. xii. 
c. 13. p. 
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The unfortunate elector was carried along in a sort of 
triumph, and i^j^osed every where, as a taptive, tp his 
own subjects; a'spectacle extremely afBicting to them, 
who both honoured and loved him; though the insult 
was so far from subduing his firm spirit, that it did not 
even ruffle the wonted tranquillity and composure of 
his mind. ■ • 

in»e»t 5 Wittemberg, the residence, in that age, 

wiueni- of the electoral branch of the Saxon family, 
was one of the strongest cities in Germany, and 
could not be taken, if properly defended, without great 
difficulty, the emperor marched thither with the ullhost 
dispatch,jiopingthatwhile the consternation occasioned 
by his victory was still recent, the inhabitants might 
imitate the example of their countrymen, and submit 
to his power, as soon as he appeared before their walls. 
But Sybilla of Cleves, the elector’s wife, a woman no 
less distinguished by her abilities than her virtue, in¬ 
stead of abandoning herself to tears and lamentations 
upon her husband’s misfortune, endeavoured, by her 
example as well as exhortations, to animate the citizens. 
She inspired them with such resolution, that, when sum- 
xnoned to surrender, they returned a vigorous answer, 
warning the emperor to behave towards their sovereign 
with the respect due to his rank, as they were deter¬ 
mined to treat Albert of Brandenburg, who was still a 
prisoner, precisely in the same manner that he treated the 
elector. The spirit of the inhabitants, no less than the 
strength of the city, seemed now to render a siege in 
form necessary. After such a signal victory, it would 
have been disgraceful not to have undertaken though 
at the same time the emperor was destitute of every 
thing requisite for carrying it on. But Maurice re¬ 
moved all difficulties, by engaging to furnish provisions, 
mtillery, ammunition, pioneers, and whatever rfse sht^tld 
be needed. Trusting to this, Charles gave orders to 
open the trenches before the town. It quickly tq)- 
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peued, that Maurice’s .eagerness to reduce the capital 
of those dominions, tvhich he expected as his reward 
for taking arm# against his kinsman, and desei^ng the 
Protestant cause, had led him to promise what exceeded 
his power to perform. A bartering train was, indeed, 
carried safely down the Elbe from Dresden to Wittem- 
berg; but as Maurice had not sufficient force to pre¬ 
serve a secure communication between his own territo¬ 
ries, and the camp of the besi^ers, count Mansfeldt, 
who commanded a bddijr of electoral troops, intercepted 
and destroyed a convoy of provisions and military stores, 
and dispersed a band of pioneers destined for the service 
of the Imperialists. This put a stop to the progress of 
the siege, and convinced the emperor, that as he could 
not rely on Maurice’s promises, recourse ought to be 
had to some more expeditious as well as more certain 
method of getting possession of the town. 

The em- The Unfortunate elector was in his hands, 
generous and Charles was ungenerous and hard-hearted 
onto*"* enough to take advantage of this, in order to 
elector, make an .expe^ent whether he might not bring 
about his design? by working’upon the tenderness of 
a wife for her husband, or upon the piety of children 
towards their parent. With this'^iew he summoned 
Sybilla a second time to open the gates, letting her 
know that if she again refused to comply, the elector 
should answer with his head for her obstinacy. To 
-convince her that this was not an empty threat, he 
brought his prisoner to an immediate trial. The pro¬ 
ceedings against him were as irregular al the stratagem 
was bai^rpus. - Instead of consultmjr the states of the 
emjiirej or remitting the cause to any co«rt, which, ac- 
coi^ngto the Getomn constitution, mi^t hamsJegally 
tak^ cognizmice of ffi^^ector’s crime, he subjected 
the-greafe^Eiprins? in the empire to thegurisdiction of 
a court-martial, compost of %wish and Itei^n of¬ 
ficers, and in which the unrelenting duke of Alva,' a 
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fit instruinent for any act of violence^ presided. 

. ^ This^ altrWge tribunal founded its charge upon 
the ban pf t!tP«;;^$hlipift^.which had been issued against 
the prisoner by^fiie sole authority of the emperor, and 
was destitute of every legal formality which could render 
it valid. But the court-martial, presuming the elector to 
be tliereby manifestly convicted of treason and rebellion, 
condemned him to suffer death by being beheaded. This 
decree was intimated toihe elector while he was amusing 
himself in playing at chess with Brncstof Brunswick, his 
fellow-prisoner. He paused for a moment, though with¬ 
out discovering any symptom either of surprise or terror; 
and after taking notice-of tlie irregularity as well as in- 
Thecicc- emperor's proceedings: —“ It is 

tor’s magi easy,”Continued he, “ tocomprehend his scheme, 
naniniiijr. j because Wittemberg will not surren¬ 

der ; and I shall lay down my life with pleasure, if, by 
thatsacrifice I can preserve the dignity of my house, and 
transmit to my posterity the inheritance which belongs 
to them. Would to God, that this sentence may not 
affect my wife and children more than it intimidates 
me! and that they, for the sake of adding a few days 
to a life already too long, may not renounce honours 
and territories which they were born to possess !”*“ He 
then turned to his antagonist, whom he challenged to 
continue the game. He played with his usual attention 
and ingenuity, and having beat Ernest, expressed ail 
the satisfaction which is commonly felt on gaining such 
victories. After this, he withdrew to his own apart¬ 
ment, that he might employ tlie rest of his time in suph 
religious exercises as were proper in his situation.'* 

^ It was not with the same indifterened dr cOm- 
tre^of ’huposure, that the account of the elector’s danger 

was received at Wittemberg. Sybilla, who had 
supported with such undaunted forjitude h^ husband’s 
misfortunes^ while she imagined that they could reach 

f 14?. j 1 i ; oriiui, 1060. 
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no fartber than to diminisb his power or territories, felt 
all her resolution fail as soon as his life was threatened. 
Solicitous to save that, she despised every othsar consi¬ 
deration; and was willing to make any sacrifice, in 
order to appease an incensed conqueror. At the same 
time, the duke of Cleves, the elector of Brandenburg, 
and Maurice, to none of whom Charles had communi¬ 
cated the true motives of his violent proceedings against 
the elector, interceded warmly with him to spare his 
life. The first was prompted to do so merely by com¬ 
passion for his sister, and regard for his brother-in-law. 
The two others dreaded the universal reproach that they 
would incur, if, after having boasted so often of the 
ample security which the emperor had promised them 
with respect to their religion, the first effect of their 
union with him should be the public execution of a 
prince, who was justly held in reverence as the most 
zealous protector of the Protestant cause. Maurice, in 
particular, foresaw that he must become the object of 
detestation to the Saxons, and could never hope to go¬ 
vern them with tranqjjillity, if-he were considered by 
them as accessary to me death of his nearest kinsman, 
in order that he might obtain possession of his domi¬ 
nions. 

While tl^ey, from such various motives, soli¬ 
cited Charles, withthemosteamestimportunity, 
not to execute the sentence; Sybilla, and his 
children, conjured the elector, by letters as well 
as messengers, to scruple at no concession that 
would extricate him out qf the presettl danger, and 
deliver them frots theirfears ahd anguish on his account. 
The empertfr, perceiving that the expedient which he 
had tried began to produce the effect that he intended, 
fell by degrees f^m %iy|Jfd^er rigbur, and allowed 
himself to sdften vnto promise^' <4 clemency and for¬ 
giveness, if th^ <electo^d|l^ld r^ew himsdf ^(Hdhy of. 
his favour by submitting to reajtonabie terms. The 
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elector, oa ’whopi the consideration of what he might 
su/fer himself bad made no impression, was melted by 
the tear8.pf a wife whom he loved, and could not resist 
the entreaties of his family. In compliance with 
^ ‘ their repeated solicitations, he agreed to articles 
of accommodation, which he would otherwise have re¬ 
jected with disdain. The chief of them were, that he 
should resign the electoral dignity, as well for himself 
as for his posterity, intb the emperor’s hands, to be dis¬ 
posed of entirely at his pleasupe; that he should in¬ 
stantly put fhe imperial troops in possession of the 
cities of Wittemberg and Gotha; that he sliouLd set 
Albert of Brandenburg at liberty without ransom; tliat 
he should submit to the decrees of the imperial cham¬ 
ber, afid acquiesce in whatever reformation the emperor 
should make in the constitution of tliat court; that he 
should renounce all leagues against the emperor or king 
of the Romans, and enter into no alliance for the future, 
in which they were not comprehended. In return for 
these important concessions, tlie emperor not only pro¬ 
mised to spare his life, but to settle on him and his pos¬ 
terity the city of Gotha and its territories, together with 
an annual pension of fifty thousand florins, payable out 
of the revenues of the electorate; and likewise to grant 
him a sum in ready money to be applied towards the 
And re discharge of his debts. Even these articles of 
meinra grace wtire clogged with the mortifying condi- 
prisouer. remaining the emperor’s prisoner 

during the rest of his life.* To the whole, Charles had 
subjoined, ths* he should submit to the decrees of the 
pope and council with regard to the controverted points 
in religbp ; but fhe elector, though he had been per¬ 
suaded to sacrifice all the objects which men commonly 
hold to be the dearest and <be most valpable, was in¬ 
flexible with regard to this point.j an^ neither threats 
nor entreaties could pi^vail to make him renounce what 

* Sletd. 4*7. Thosn. i. 142. Du Mont, Corpi. Dipfcw. it. p. 11. 33*. 
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he deemed ta be trudi, or persuade him to act in oppo^ 
sition to the dictates of Ms conscience. 

Meorice As soon as the Saxon garrison marched out 
Sra/oT of Wittemberg, the emperor fulfilled his ^n- 
< gagements to Maurice; and in reward for his 
miniow., merit-in having desSted die Protestmit cause, 
and having contributed with such success towards the 
dissolution of the Smalkaldic league, he gave him pos¬ 
session of that city, together with all the other towns in 
the electorate. It was not without reluctance; however, 
that he made such a sacrifice; die extraordinary suc¬ 
cess of his arms had begun to operate, in its usual 
manner, upon his ambitious, mind, suggesting new and 
vast projects for the 'ag^andizement of his family, to¬ 
wards the accomplishment of which the retaining of 
Saxony would have been of the utmost consequence. 
But as, this ^heme was not then ripe for execution, he 
durst not yet V^ture to disclose it; nor would it have 
been eit^r safe or prudent to offend Maurice, at that 
juncture;'by such a manifest violation of all the pro¬ 
mises, which had sedj^ced him to abandon his natural 
allies. , 

Nejoti^ The landgrave, Maurice’s father-in-law, was 
tb« land- stUi ^ arms; and though now left alone to 
(?"«• maintain the Prolestapt cause, was neither a 
feeble nor contemptible enemy. His dominions were 
of considerable extent; his subjects animated with zeal 
for the Reformation; and if he could have h«^d the 
Imperialists at bay for a short time, he had much to hope 
from a party whose strength was still unbroken, whose 
union m ^11 as yjgour might return, and which had 
reason to depend, with ‘ certainty, on being effectually 
mqiported by the k'i^g of' France. The landgrave 
thought.not of any things tiold or adventurous; but 
being Seized .with die same' oonstemadon whidi 
had taken possession of his asB0ciate8j‘'he wa8*intent 
only OB the means of procuribg favmi^ble tenns from 
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the emperor, whom he viewed as a conquercH* to whose 
will there was a necessity of submitting. Maurice en- 
courage^this tame and.j>acific spirit, by magnifying^, 
on the one hand, the emperor's power; by boasting, on 
the other, of his own interest with his victorious ally; 
and by representing die advantageous conditions which 
he could not fail of obtaining by his intercession for 
a friend, Whom he was so solicitous to save. Some¬ 
times the landgrave w%s induced to place^ such un¬ 
bounded confidence in his promises, that he was impa¬ 
tient to bring matters'to a final accommodation. On 
other occasions, the emperor’s exorbitant ambition, re¬ 
strained neither by the scruples of decency, nor the 
maxims of justice, together widi the recent and shock¬ 
ing proof which he had given of this in his treatment 
of the elector of Saxony, came so full into his thoughts, 
and made such a lively impression on diem, that he 
broke off abrupdy the negotiations which he had be¬ 
gun ; seeming to be convinced that it was more pru¬ 
dent to depend for safety oh his own arms, than to con¬ 
fide in Charles’s generosity. But this bold resolution, 
which despair had suggested to an impatient spirit, 
fretted by disappointments, was not of long continu¬ 
ance. Upon a mor^ deliberate survey ^ the enemy’s 
power, as well as his own weakness, his doubts and 
fears returned upon him, and together with them the 
spirit of negotiating, and the desire of accommodation. 
The coD^ ^ aurice, and the elector of Brandenburg, 
tiwM pic- acted as mediators between him and the em- 
theem- perorf^and after all that the former had 
vaunted of his influence, the conditions pre¬ 
scribed |o the landgrave were extremely rigorous. The 
articles^ith regard to his renouncing the leaguev^of 
Smalkalde, acknowledging^,^j|fe ^ em^peror’s authority, 
and submitting, to the decreed of the imperial chamber, 
were fh<e same whicl^ Imd be^^ imposed on the elector 
of Saxony. Besides these, he was required to surren- 
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der his person and terrifories to the emperor ,- to im¬ 
plore for-pardon on his knees; to pay a hundred and 
thousand crowns towards defraying the expenses 
of the war; to demolish the f&rtificationff of all the 
towns in hb dominions except one; to oblige the gar¬ 
rison which he placed in it'^ take an oath of fidelity, 
to the emperor; to allow a free passage through his 
territories to the imperial troops as often as it shall be 
Remanded; to deliver up all his artillery and ammuni¬ 
tion to the empm-or; to set at liberty, without ransom, 
Henry of Brunswick, together with the other prisoners 
whom he had taken'during the war; and neither to 
take arms himself, nor to permit any of his subjects to 
serve against the emperor or his allies for the future.'" 

To which The landgrave ratified these articles, though 
he lobmits. utmost reluctance, as they contained 

no stipulatioi^with regard to the manner in which he 
was to be freia^d, and left him entirely at the empe¬ 
ror’s mercy. Necessity, however, compelled him to 
give his^hssent to them. Charles, who had assumed 
the haughty and imperious tone of a conqueror, ever 
since the reduction of Saxony, insisted on uncondi¬ 
tional submission, and would permit nothing to be 
added to the terms which he had prescribed, that could 
in any degree limit the fulness of his power, or re¬ 
strain him from behaving as he saw meet towai-ds a 
prince whom he reg^ded as absolutely at his disposal. . 
But though he would not vouchsafe to negotiate with 
the landgrave, on such a footing of equality, as to suf¬ 
fer any article to be inserted among those' which he 
had dictated to ^im, that could be considered as a 
formal stipulation fqr tl^ security and freedom of his 
person; he, or "his. ministers in hb name, g^ve the 
elector of Brandenburg ^iM Maurice such full satis¬ 
faction with regard to this poinl; that they assured the 
landgpave that Clnurles would^behave tp him in the 

*■ Steiil. 4S0.' Thsao. 1. ir. 14& 
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same way as he had done to the duke of Wurtemberjr, 
and would allow him, whenever he had made his sub¬ 
mission, to return to his own tenitories. Upon finding 
the landgrave to be still possessed with the former 
suspicions of the emperor’s intentions, and unwilling 
to trust verbal or ambiguous declarations, in a matter 
of such essential concern as his own liberty, they sent 
him a bond signed by them both, containing the most 
solemn obligations, that if any violence whatsoever was 
offered to his person, during his interview with the 
emperor, they would instantly surrender themselves to 
his sons, and remain in their hands to be treated by 
them in tihe same manner as the emperor should treat 
him.' 

He repiiin, This, together with the indispensable obli- 
perid gations of performing what was contained in 
the articles of which he had acc^ted, removed 
his doubts and scruples, or made it necessary to get 
over them, tie repaired, for that purpose, to the im¬ 
perial camp at Hall in Saxony, where a ciKumstance 
occurred which revived his suspicions and increased 
his fears. Just as he was about to enter the chamber 
of presence, in order to make his public submission to the 
emperor, a copy of the afticles which hp had approved 
of was put into his han^s, in order that he might ra¬ 
tify them anew. Upon perusing them, he perceived 
that the impeapJ ministers had added two new articles ; 
one importing, that if any dispute should arise con¬ 
cerning the meaning of the former conditions, the em- 
pferor should have the right of putting what interpre¬ 
tation upon them he thought most reasonable; the 
other, that the landgrave was bound to submit impli¬ 
citly to the decisions of the council of Trent. This 
unworthy artifice, calculated .to surprise him into an 
approbation of the articles, to which he had not die 
most dia^mt idea of assenting, by proposing them to 

> Du Mont. Coif*. Diptem. i». p. U- MS. 
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him at a time when his mihd was engrossed and dis¬ 
quieted with the thoughts of that humiliating cere¬ 
mony wluch' he had to perform, filled the .landgrave 
with indi|hation, and'made hm break out into all 
those violent- expressions of rage to which his temper 
was prone. "W^th some difficulty the elector of Bran¬ 
denburg end hiaurice prevailed at length on the em¬ 
peror’s ministers, to drop the former article as unjust, 
and to explain the latter in such a manner, that he 
could agree to. h, without openly renouncing the Pro¬ 
testant religion. . . 

Tbe«»n-' This obstacle being surmounted, the land- 
wUch the grave was impatient to finish a ceremony which, 
TOored mortifying soever, had been declared ne- 
him. cessary towards his obtaining pardon. The em¬ 
peror was seated on a magnificent throne, with all the 
ensigns of his dignity, surrounded by a numerous train 
of the princes of the empire, among whom was Henry of 
Brunswick, lately the landgrave’s prisoner, and now, by 
a sudden reverse of fortune, a spectator of his humilia¬ 
tion. The landgrave was introduced with great so- 
lemnity^ and advancing towards the throne, fell upon 
his knees. His bhancellor, who-walked behind him, im¬ 
mediately read, by his master’^ command, a paper which 
contained an humble confe^ion of the c’-ime whereof 
he had been guilty; an acknowledgment that he had 
merited on that account the most seveip. punishment; 
an absolute resignation of himself and his dominions 
to be disposed of af the emperor's pleasure; a submis¬ 
sive potion for pardon, his hopes of which.were 
founded entirely^^on the iSmperor’s clemency; and it 
concluded -with promise^ of behaving for the future^ 
like a subject whose |»nnciples of loyalty s^d obedience 
would be confirmed, and would even denve new force 
froin the sentiments ^ ^tltiid^which must hereafter 
fill and animate hia^heart. WMle the chancellor was 
reading this abject declaration, the eyes of all die spec- 
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tators were fixed on the unfortunate landgrave; few 
could behold a prince, so powerful as well as high- 
spirited, suing for mercy in the posture of a supplicant, 
without being totfched with commiseration, and per¬ 
ceiving serious refiections.arise in their minds upon the 
instability and emptiness df human grandeur. The em¬ 
peror viewed the whole transaction with a haughty 
unfeeling composure; and, preserving a profound si¬ 
lence himself, made a sign to one of his secretaries to 
read his ari^wer; the tenor of which was, that though 
he might hate justly inflicted on him the grievous 
punishment which his crimes deserved, yet, prompted 
by his own generosity, moved by the solicitations of 
several princes in behalf of the landgrave, and influ¬ 
enced by his penitential acknowledgments, he w'ould 
not deal with him according to the rigour of justice, 
and would subject him to no penalty that was not spe¬ 
cified in ihe articles which he had already subscribed. 
The moment the secretary had finished, Charles turned 
away abruptly, without deigning to give the unhappy 
suppliant any sign of compassion or reconcilement.' He 
did not even desire him to rise from his knees; which the 
landgrave having ventured to do unbidden, advanced 
towards the emperor with an intention to kiss his hand, 
flattering himself, that his guilt being now fully ex¬ 
piated, he might presume to take that liberty. But the 
elector of Brandenburg, perceiving that this familiarity 
would be ofiensive to the emperor, interposed, and de¬ 
sired the landgrave to go along with him and, Maurice 
to the duke of Alva’s apartments in the castle. - 
He is de- received and enter]I^ined by that no- 

tuioed a -, bleman with the respect, and courtesy due to such 
pnsoBfj. ^ supper, while he was engaged 

in play, the duke took the elector and Maurice aside, 
and communicated to them the emperor’s orders, that the 
landgeii^ must'remaitf a prisoner hr that place under 
the custody of a'Spanish guard. As they had not hi'^ 
therto entertained the most distant suspicion of the em- 
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peror’s sincerity or feetitude ofinteation, their suiprise 
was excessive^ and &eir indignation not inferior to it, 
on di8co»:ernig .how greatly they had been deceived 
themselv^, and how infamously abused, in. having been 
made the instruments of deceiving 'and> ruining their 
friend. They had recourse to complaints, to arguments, 
and to entreaties, in order to save themselvra from that 
disgrace, and to extricate him out of the wretched 
situation into which he had been betrayed by too great 
confidence in them. But the duke of Alva, remained 
inflexible, and pleaded the necessity of fixecuting the 
emperor’s commands. By this time it grew late, and 
the landgrave, who knew nothing of what had passed, 
nor dreaded the snare in which he was entangled, pre¬ 
pared for departing, when the fatal orders were inti¬ 
mated to him. He was struck dumb at first with asto¬ 
nishment, but after being silent a few moments, he broke 
out into all the violent expressions which horror, at in¬ 
justice accompanied with fraud, naturally suggests. 
He complained, he expostulated, he exclaimed; some¬ 
times inveighing against the emperor’s artifices as 
unworthy of a great and generous prince;.sometimes 
censuring the credulity of his friends in trusting to 
Charles’s insidious promises; sometimes charging them 
with meanness in stooping to lend their assistance to¬ 
wards the execution of such a perfidious and dishonour¬ 
able scheme; and in the end he required them to re¬ 
member their engagements to his children, and instantly 
to fulfil them. They, after giving way for a little to the 
torrent of his passion, solemnly asserted their own in¬ 
nocence and upright intention in the whole transaction, 
and encouraged him to hope, that as soon as they saw 
the emperor, they would obtain redress of an injury, 
which aflected their orrh honour, no less than it did his 
liberty. "At the sanjuBt^me, in order to soothe his rage 
and impatience, 'Maurice i^ained with him during 
the n%h^ in the apartment where Be was confined."' 

■* Skid. 4SS. Thtua. I. if. 14r. Stiuv. Corp. Hut. Genii, ii. 10S2. 
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The elec ^cxt motning the elector and Maurice ap- 
denbn^g*”’ jointly to the emperor, representing the 
Md Msu- infamy to which they would be exposed through- 
In vato-fw out Germany,1f the landgrave were detained in 
hii iiMrty. custody; that they would not have advised, nor 
would he himself have consented to an interview, if 
they had suspected that the loss of his liberty was to 
be the consequence of his submission; that they were 
bound to procure his release, having plighted their faith 
to that effect, and engaged their own persons as sure¬ 
ties for his. Charles listened to tlieir earnest remon¬ 
strances with the utmost coolness. As he now stood no 
longer in need of their services, they had the mortifica¬ 
tion to find that their former obsequiousness was for¬ 
gotten, and little regard paid to their intercession. He 
was ignorant, he told them, of their particular or pri-* 
vate transactions with the landgrave, nor was his con¬ 
duct to be regulated by any engagements into which 
they had thought fit to enter; though he knew well 
what he himself had promised, which was not that the 
landgrave should be exempt from all restraint, but th^ 
he should not be kept a prisoner during life." Having 
said this with a peremptory and decisive tone, he put 
an end to the conference; and they, seeing no proba¬ 
bility, at that time, ofmaking any impression upon the 
emperor, who sefemed to have taken this resolution de¬ 
liberately, and to be obstinately bent on adhering to it, 
were obliged to acquaint the unfortunate prisoner with 


» Accoidiag to K««l hisloriam of great naoie, Ibe eraperor, in hi. 
the landiravefstipolated that he would not deuiit him in any prinm. Bnt in eae- 
enting the deed, which w.. written in the German 

fraudalentlj substituted the word nnger, instead of thus ^ 

place of a promiw that he shoold not bo detained m anf pnwn. “" 3^* 

engagement that he .honid not be deUined in;«T»(ii4il impluonj^fc But au^, 

• emlSor hrelorical hnowled« and ito 

truth ofthii common itory. The .ilencc of Sieiden wtfi regari to it, a. well a. ito 
not being mentioned in the varioiii memorial, which he hw pobluhed 
“ndgr.Te'.h^nri«,nment, greaU^.roar .hi. “Pajo"- B«. u .«ml bc^wh^ 
contAn the information neceMm/towarch dwamiug tbU point f 
written in the Gennmi language, which I do not “ 

inquire intothii matter with the ame precuion wb^ilh I htn atwjgar ^f” ^ 
I^tle »me other controverted fact, which haveoccur^ m ‘^'ourre 
Sec Strur. Corp. lOSS. Moriicim's Ecelei. Hut vot. il. p. Ifil. IS*- Eng. edition. 
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tke ill success of flieir end^vours hi,bis behalf. The 
disappointment tbresr him |flto a netrUttid inore violent 
transport pf rag^ so^that to his proceeding to 

some de^erste extremity, tibe,«ector and Maurice pro¬ 
mised that tiiey. would not the emperor until, by 
riie'freijuency and fervour ot^iheir'intercessions, they 
had extorted his consent toi^him free.' They accord¬ 
ingly reneSred their solipitariohs a few days afterward, 
but found Charles t^re haughty and intractable than 
before, and were warned that if they touched again 
upon a subject so disagreeable, and with regard to which 
he had determined to hear nothing farther, he would 
instantly give orders to convey:ij^ prisoner into Spain. 
Afraid of hu^g the. landg^vh by an officious or ill- 
timed zetd to serve him, they not only desisted, but left 
the courh and as they did not cheoSe to meet the first 
sallies of the landgrave’s rage upon bis learning the 
cause of their departare, tiiey informed him of it by a 
letter^, wherein they, exhorted him’lo fulfil all that he 
had premised to the emperor as the moat certain means 
nf.prociiring a speedy release. 

'^'i„p,. '^^^hatever violent emotions their abandoning 
dkuse in this manner occasioned, the land- 
grave’s impatience to recover liberty made him 
follow their a^l^e.' He paid the sum'which had been 
imposed on bra^bi'dered his fortresses to be rased, and 
.renounced alll^ances which could giveofifende. This 
prompt compliance wifh the will of the conqueror pro¬ 
duced no effect.. He was still guarded with the same 
vigilt^ severityand beinjg carried abopt, tb^ther 
with, the Jiepaded elector of Saxony, wherever the em- 
peior weah their his &iumph were each 

day renewei, Jrhb'fdrfi^e, as Well as equanimity, 
wih which tlh ele^f hbife these repeated insults, wia^ 
noit moie jmiBarihbi^'^ap land^ve’s fietfiilness 
and impit^ence.' His i^tiria^petuous mind could ill 
brook ttHkWaint; and.reflbctipn Ppon the shameful arti- 
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fices, by which he liad been decoyed into that situation, 
as well as indignation at tlic injustice with which he 
was still detained in it, drove him often to the wildest 
excesses of passion. 

The tigonr The people of the different cities, to whom 
Ciharles thus wantonly exposed those illu.strious 
■ctions in prisoners as a public spectacle, were sensibly 
Germenj. jQygjjgj offered ^ die Ger¬ 

manic body, and murmured loudly at this indecent 
treatment of two of its greatest princes. They had soon 
other causes of complaint, and such as affected them 
more nearly. Charles proceeded to add oppression to 
insult, and arrogating to himself all the rights of a con¬ 
queror, exercised them with the utmost ri|;our. He or¬ 
dered his troops to seize the artillery and military stores 
belonging to such as had been members of the Sinal- 
kaldic league, and having collected upwards of five 
hundred pieces of cannon, a great number in that age, 
he sent part of them into the Low Countries, part into 
Italy, and part into Spain, in order to spread by this 
means the fame of his success, and that they might serve 
as monuments of his having subdued a nation hitherto 
deemed invincible. He then levied, by his sole autho¬ 
rity, large suras of money, as well upon those who had 
served him with fidelity during the war, as upon such 
as bad been in arms against him; up^n the former, as 
their contingent towards a war, which, having been 
undertaken, as he pretended, for the common benefit, 
ought to be carried on at the common charge; upon 
the latter, as a fine by way of punishment for their re¬ 
bellion. By these exactions, he amassed above one 
million six hundred thousand crowns, a sura which ap¬ 
peared prodigious in the sixteenth century. But so 
general was the consternation which had seized the 
Germans upon his rapid successj and such their dl^d 
of hU victorious troops, that all implicitly obeyed his 
commands j though, at the same time, these cxtraordl- 
VOL. V. I- 
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nary stretches of power greatly alarmed a people jealous 
of their privileges, apd habituated, during several ages, 
to consider the impm^ial audmrity as neither extensive 
nor formidable. This discontent and resentment, bow 
industriously soever they, concealed them, became uni¬ 
versal; and the more these passions were restrained 
and kept down for the present the more likely were 
they to burst out soon with additional violence. < .... 

While Charles gave law to the Germans like 
wuid'iMr a conquered people^ Ferdinand treated his sub- 
wi^'en ™ Bohemia with still greater rigour. That 
^oThb possessed privileges and immunities 

Boiwqiiui as extensive aa those of imy nation in which the 
•ubjecu. institufioiffl were'Established. The-pre¬ 

rogative of their kings was extremely limited, and the 
crown itwlf elective. Ferdinand, when raised to the 
throne, had confirmed their liberties with every solem¬ 
nity prescribed by their excessive solicitude for the 
security of a constitution of government to which they 
were, extremely attached. He soon began, however, to 
be weary of a jurisdiction so much circumscribed, and 
to despise a sceptre which he could not transmit to his 
posterity; and notwithstanding all his former engage¬ 
ments, he attempted to overturn the constitution from 
its foundations;, that, instead of an elective kingdom, 
he might It hereditary. But the Bohemians 

were too l^gli-spirited tajnely to relinquish, privileges 
which they had long enjoyed. At the same time, many 
of them .having embraced the doctrines of the. refor¬ 
mers,thaseedsofwhich JohnHuss and Jeromeof Prague 
had plau^.ict their country about the beginning of the 
preceding centiiiry; the 4^ire of .acquiring rdigious 
liberty mingled itselfwitii their zeal for thmr civil rights ; 
and these two kindred passions heightening, as usual, 
eachpthei;Vi foroet I^>P*tatcd them unmediately into 
violent p[|||ifnres. i%ey kadt|iot onlyorefOsed to serve 
their a^Htigo ag^nst the' confederates of Smalkalde, 
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but having entered into a close alliance with the elector 
of Saxony, they had bound themselves, by a solemn 
association, to defend their ancient.jc'onstitution; and 
to persist until they should obtain such additional pri¬ 
vileges as they thought necessaty towards perfecting 
the present model of their government, or rendering it 
more petmanent. They chose Caspar Phlug, a noble¬ 
man of distinction, to be their general ] and raised tm 
army of thirty thousand men to enforce their petitions. 
But either from the weakness of their leader, or from 
the dissensions in a great unwieldy body, which, having 
united hastily, was not thoroughly compacted, or from 
some other unknow^ cause, the subsequent operations 
of the Bohemians boie no proportion to the zeal and 
ardour with which they took their first resolutions. 
They suffered themsglves to be amused so long with ne¬ 
gotiations and overtures of different kinds, that before 
they could enter Saxony, the battle of Muhlberg was 
fought, the elector deprived of his dignity and territo¬ 
ries, the land^ave confined to close custody, and the 
league of Smalkalde entirely dissipated. The same 
dread of the emperor’s power which had seized the rest 
of the Germans, reached them. As soon as their sove¬ 
reign approached, with a body of imperial troops, they 
instantly dispersed, thinking of nothing but how to 
atone for their past guilt, and to acqu^ some hope of 
forgiveness by a prompt submission.. ' But Ferdinand, 
who entered his dominions full of that implacable re¬ 
sentment which inflames monarchs whose authority has 
been despised, was not to be mollified by the late re¬ 
pentance and involuntary return of rebellious subjects 
to their duty. He even heard unmoved, the entreattes 
and tears of the citizens of Prague, who-appeared be¬ 
fore him in the posture of suppliants^ and implored for 
merey. The sentence which he pronounced ^[aiast 
them was rigorous to extremity; he abolishsd mimy of 
their privileges, he abridged others, and nevl^4iM>delled 
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the constitution according to his pleasure. He con¬ 
demned to death many of those who had been most 
active in forming the late association against him, and 
punished still a greater number with confiscation of their 
goods, or perpetual banishment. He obliged all his 
subjects, of every condition, to give up their arms, to 
be deposited in forts where he planted garrisons; and 
after disarming his people, he loaded them with new 
and exorbitant taxes. Thus, by an ill-conducted and 
unsuccessful effort to extend their privileges, the Bohe¬ 
mians not only enlarged the sphere of the royal prero¬ 
gative, when they intended to have circumscribed it, 
but they almost annihilated those liberties which they 
aimed at establishing on a broadbr and more secure 
foundation." 

The emperor, having now humbled, and, as 
BtAugt- he imagined^ subdued the independent and 
stubborn spirit of the Glermans by the terror of 
arms and the rigour of punishment, held a diet at Augs¬ 
burg, in order to compose finally the controversies with 
regard to religion, which had So long disturbed the 
empire. He durst not, however, trust the determina¬ 
tion of a matter so interesting to the free suffrage of the 
Germans, broken as iheir minc^ now were to subjection. 
He entered the city at the head of his Spanish troops, 
and assigned them quarters-there. The rest of his sol¬ 
diers he cantoned in the adjacent villages; so that the 
memb^s of the diet, while they cairied on their deli¬ 
berations, were surrounded by the same army which 
had overcome their (countrymen. Immediately after his 
public entry, Charles ^ve a proof of the violence with 
which he intendedHoproceed. He took possession by 
force of the cathedral, together with one of the princi¬ 
pal churches; and hiS priests having, by. various cere¬ 
monies, i^uifiedi them from.the polfaitidm with which 
they sup^^osed the unhallowed ministratioi^ of the Pro- 

41aBM.4O8. 4i9.4S4. Thttui.l. IT. 1«9.150. Stray. Coip.ii. 
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testants to have defiled them, they re-established with 
great pomp the rites of the Romish worship.* 

Tbeem- Thtf, concouTse of members to this diet was 
extraordina^; the importance «f the affairs con- 
towbmit ceming which it was to deliberate, added to 
general the fear of giving offence to the emperor by 
an absence which lay open to misconstruction, 
brought together almost all &e princes, nobles, and re¬ 
presentatives of cities who had a right to sit in that as¬ 
sembly. The emperor, in the speech with which he 
opened the meeting, called their attention immediately 
to that point, whi6h seemed chiefly to merit it. Hav¬ 
ing mentioned the fatal effects of the religious dissen¬ 
sions which had arisen in Germany, and taken notice 
of his own unwearied endeavours to procure a general 
council, which alone could provide a remedy adequate 
to those evils, he exhorted them to recognise its autho¬ 
rity, and to acquiesce in the decisions of an assembly 
to which they had originally appealed, as having the 
sole right of judgment in the case. 

Various But the council, to which Charles wished them 

revoiu- to refer’all their controversies, had, by tliis time, 
«be couii- undergone a violent change. The fear and jea- 
*'*■ lousy, with which the emperor’s first successes 
against the confederates of Smalkalde bad inspired the 
pope, continued to increase. Not satisfied with attempt¬ 
ing to retard the progress of the imperial q^ms, b^ the 
sudden recall of his troops, Paul be|^n to consider the 
emperor as an enemy, the weight of whose power be 
must soon feel, and against whom he could not be too 
hasty in taking precautions. He foresaw that the im¬ 
mediate effect of the emperor’s acquiring absolute power 
in Germany, would be to render him entirely master of 
all the decisions of the council, if it should continue to 
meet in Trent. It was dangerous to allow a monarch, 
so ambitious, to get the command of this formidable 

•Slrid.4SS.4S7. 
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epgiile, which htf ihi^t employ at pleasure to limit or 
overturh the pap^ authority. As the only method of 
preventing this, he determined to . remove the council 
to some city more* immediately undejr his own jurisdic¬ 
tion, and at a greater distance from the terror of the em- 
perot’s armsj or the reach of his influence. An incident 
fortunately occurred, which gave this measure the ap¬ 
pearance of being necessary.. One or two of the fathers 
of the council, together- with some of their domestics 
happening to die suddenly, the physicians, deceived by 
the i^mptoms, or suborned by the pope’s legates, pro¬ 
nounce the distemp^ to be infecti^s and pestilential. 
Some pfthe prcliiie, struck with apanic, retired; others 
gline; and after a shortconsultation, 
the cptinoil wais translated to Bologna, a city subject to 
'Idle pope.’, All 'tile bishops in the imperial in- 
Mtreh Warmly oppose this,.resolution, as taken 

withie'founded on false or frivolous 
pretexts;' Ali the Spanish prelates, and most of 
ftomiywtlthe Sfepo^itan, by the,^peror’s express.com- 
toBoior^ mand, remained at TrJitVtiie res^ to the num¬ 
ber of thirty-four, acp^panying the legides to Bologna. 
Thus a schism comm/^ced in that very assembly, which 
had been called to hesd-^e diy^oim of Christendom; 
the fothexB of Bolog^ invef|^ie ag^ii^t those who 
staid, 4t Trent;;;hs contumaici(^'and regardless of the 
pope^nthorify; while the other accused them of being 
so far intimidated by the fears of imaginary danger, as 
to remove to a place where their consultations could 
prove of no’service^wardi're-establishing peace and 

' order in Cfeitoany,.^ ,;, ' 

emperor, et^e same time, employed all 
hii;fnterest to. procure tiie return of the council 
to Trent But Paul, who highly, applauded bis 
osrn sagacity in hkidd^ taken’^hich put it 
, ,f#tt of Charles’s poVrer to acquire'the direction 
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of that assemblj*^ paid Bo regard to a request, the object 
of which was |k> extremely obvious. The summer was 
consumed in fruitless negotiations witlx respect to this 
point, the importunity of the one and obstinacy of the 
other daily increasing. At last an event happened 
which widened the breach irreparably, sind rendered the 
pope utterly averse from listening to any proposal that 
came from the emperor. Charles, as has been already 
observed, had so violently exasperated Peter Lewis 
Famese, the pope’s son, by refusing to grant him the 
investiture of Parma and Placentia, that he had watched 
ever ^ince that time with all the vigilance of resent¬ 
ment for an opportunity of i^veng^g that injury. He 
had endeavoured toi precipitate the pope into open hos¬ 
tilities against the emperor/and had earnestly solicited 
the king of France to invade Italy. His hatred and re¬ 
sentment extended to all those whom he knew that the 
emperor favoured; he did every ill office in his power 
to Gonzaga, governor of Milan^ and had encouraged 
Fiesco in his attempt upon ihe life of Andrew Doria, 
because both Gonzaga and Doria possessed a great 
degree of the emperor’s esteem and confidence. His 
malevolence and secret intrigues were not unknown to 
the emperor, who could not be 'more desirous to take 
vengeance on him, dmn Gonzaga and Doria were to 
be employed as his instruments in ii(flipting it. Famese, 
by the profligacy of his life, mid by enormities of every 
kind, equal to those committed by the worst tyrants who 
have disgraced human nature, had rendered himself so 
odious, that it was thought any violence whatever might 
be laurfrilly attempted against him. Gonzaga and 
Doria soon found, among his own subjects, persons 
who were eager, and even deemed it meritorious, to 
lend their hands in such a service. As Famese, ani¬ 
mated with the jealousy which usually possess^ petty 
sovezeigjw, had employed idL the crudty and fraud, 
whereby they endeavour to supply their defee|pff power, 
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in order to humble and extiipate the nobility subject to 
his government, five tioblemen of the greatest distinc¬ 
tion in Placentia combijpted to avenge the injuries which 
they themselves had s^er^i as well as those which he 
had offered to their orden ' ';They formed tiieir plan in 
conjunction with Gonzaga j vbiit it remains uncertain 
whether he originally suggested the scheme to them, 
or only approved of what they prqposed, and co-ope¬ 
rated iti canying it on. • They concerted all the pre¬ 
vious steps w^h such foresight, conducted their intrigues 
with such secrecy, and displayed such courage in the 
execution of their ^esigt^J;hat it be ranked among 
the most audaciduSf^dds pf that bature mentioned in 
^ -histQry; =0ne body^of the conspirators surprised, 
** ' at mid-day, dfthe citadel of Placentia, 

llie UMi- wl^e Farnese resided, ioverpowered his guards, 
th^poprt b,n<J m'iJrdered'Hni. ’|^^thecbarty of them made 
aon. titem^lTes niastem.pf the towh, and called upon 
their fi^ow-djti^ns to take arms, jn order to recover 
their li^rfy.Y rThp .»attltitiide towards the‘i;itadel, 
from which three great guns; ahi^al concerted with 
Gonzaga, had been fired; and h^^ore they cpuld guess 
the cause or the adtiiors oP the-tumult, they saw the 
lifeless body of the tyrant ba^|^g by the heels from 
one of the windo^^s of^ But so jmiversally 

dete^hle had he be^otbe, that not oiie expressed any 
sentim^t of concern at such a sad reverse of fortune, 
or discovered the least indignation at tiiis ignominious 
treatment of a sovereign prince. The exultation at (he 
success of the conspiracy was general, and all applauded 
the aotor^in it,'as the deliverers of their country. The 
body wa9-|ninb]ed hito the, ditch that surrounded the 
citadeU an^.exposed to the insults of tibe rabble; the 
rest of the citizens returned to their usufd occupations, 
as if nothing extraordinaiy httl happai^; 

Th« impei^ Befine next .roomhig a body of troops arriv- 
mitfoop* ffonj tjje frontiers of tiie Milanese, where 
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take po»- they had been posted in expectation of the event, 

session of ^ i . 

Placentia. tooK posscssion of the City m the emperors 
name, and reinstated the inhabitants in the possession 
of their ancient privileges. . Psurma, which the Impe¬ 
rialists attempted likewise to surprise, was saved by the 
vigilance and fidelity of the officers whom Farnese had 
intrusted with the command of the garrison. The death 
of a son whom, notwithstanding his infamous vices, 
Paul loved with an excess of parental tendeme.ss, over¬ 
whelmed him with the deepest affliction; and the lo.s.s 
of a city of such consequence as Placentia, greatly im- 
bittered his sorrow, ^e accused Goimga, in open con¬ 
sistory, of having committed a cru^ murder, in order 
to prepare tlte way for an unjust Usurpation, and imme¬ 
diately demanded of the emperor sati^actipn for both; 
for the former, by the punishment of Gopzagli.^; for the 
latter, by the restitution of Placentia to his grandson 
Octavia, its rig^ul owner. But Charles, who, rather 
than quit a prize of such value, was willing, not only 
to expose himself to the Imputation of being accessary 
to the crime which had given an opportunity of .seizing 
it, but to bear the infamy of defrauding his own son- 
in-law of the inheritan<» which belonged to him, eluded 
all his solicitations, ^ ^^ termined to keep posscs.sion 
of the city, together yp^ts terntories.’ 

The pupe ^his resolfifitm, flowing from an ambition so 
courts the rapacious, aS'to be restrained by no considera- 
ihi^F^nch tion either of decency or justice, transported the 
li*VeM- pope so far beyond his usual moderation and 
‘i*"- prudence, that he was eager to take arms again-st 
the emperor, in order to be avenged on the murderers 
of his son, and to recover the inheritance wrested from 
his family. Conscious, however, of his own inability 
to contend with such an enemy, he warmly solicited 
the French king and the Republic of. Venice to join in 

.F. FmiI, FsJIaTK. 41,41. ThiKUi. i». 1 »6. Mtm. d« Rihicr, 49, 67. 
NMati* Cmiti* Bulor. lih iii. p. 64. 
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an olfensive leagfue against Charles. But Henry was 
intent at that time on other objects. His ancient allies 
the Scots, having been/defeat^ by the English, in one 
of the greatest battles;^,(^fon^ht between these two 
rival nations, he was abo^ui/to send a numerous body 
of veteran troops into that^^^S^try, as well to preserve 
it from being conquered, m'to gain the acquisition of 
a new kingdc^.to the French nionarcby, by marrying 


his son the dlail^hin .to the young queen of Scotland. 
An undert^hij^ accompanied with such manifest ad¬ 
vantages, ■the’ success of v^ichV^eared to be so cer¬ 


tain, was not :h>" % ^sjpi^UMhed remote prospect 
of benefit-fiO^\^^P^jla&Ce deped^g upon the preca¬ 
rious life of a-|mi>^^|enrseore, who had nothing at 
heajtbut^jgid^^l^^' ^ own private resentment. 
Instead^ headlong inh^jfiie alliance 

proposed, H^i^ ailipSed ^ ^jx^with such general 
profesf^one aot^ 
thou^tsofeeide. 
with the emp'e^,v^y5i^ '8aari|iinmhe,a^^ any 
such engageme^nls ‘ihi^t. 9 ecasiuii an immediate rup¬ 
ture with Charles, op mecipita^h^ip into. S for which 

he was notpretjared^^e Vetiitii^itbpUBrhmuch alann- 


bp^^lporseore, who had nothing at 
bfhls own private resentment, 
headlong inh^^e alliance 
^ ^{K^with such general 

mighi.keep'hiio from any 




he was notpreparediThe Vetibl 
ed at seeing Placentis^in 
imitated the wary cpp^d^ 
nc^r^ resembled t^h ' 
their own conduct' 


% though tpiiich alarm- 
ids of Imperialists, 
P-Tretdih king, as it 
usoally regulated 


.Tbedict But, though the pope found Chat, it was not 
bn^li^- “1*1® power to kindle immediately the flames 
Sons Qf Taay Jje did not forget tire injuries which Im 
«{the Pros obliged feu* the present to enwifre; resent- 
Twnh'setticTd'deeper inj his mind, and became 
more rancorous in proportion sa he' ifeltthe difficulty 
of gratifying it « It was while-these e^j.ments of en¬ 
mity were in fdl foiioe, aadl^tte^desi^myeng^ance at 


• M^ d« Bfttu, a''Ca'Ti..rs.S^iSr ' ?liiiU blur, d Vena. 199. SI);?. 
Thun, iftisa - ■ . 
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its height* that the diet of Augsburg, by the emperor s 
command, petitioned the pope, in the name of the whole 
Germanic body, to enjoin the prelates who had retired 
to Bologna to return again to Trent, and to renew their 
deliberations in that place. Charles had been at great 
pains in bringing the members to join in this request. 
Having observed a considerable variety of sentiments 
among fhe Protestants with respect to the submission 
which he had required to the decrees of. the council, 
some of them being altogether intractable* while others 
were ready to acknowl^idgejits. right ofjurisdiction upon 
certain conditions, he employedall Ide address in order 
to gain or’to divide them. He threaleited and overawed 
the elector Palatine, a weak prince; and afnud that the 
eniperor might indict on him ttite punishment to which 
he had made himself liable by theas^tancdfiiat he had 
given to the qonfederates Of SAalludd& ^ hope of 
procuring liberty for the Ismdgiwe, together with the 
formal confirmation of his own elec^rijd di^Qr, over¬ 
came Maurice’s scruples, dn'- prevented him from op¬ 
posing what he knew would bO ag|eeable to the em¬ 
peror. The elector of j%»ndenburg, less influenced by 
religious zeal than an^^^prihce of that age, was easily 
induced to imitate example, in assenting to ail 
that the emperor req^fl, The.deputies of the cities 
remained 8till''to be brou^t over. They wero.tiaQre 
tenacious 6f t^eir. principles; and though every tiling 
that coiild operate either on their hopes or fears was 
tried, the utmost that they would promise was, to ac- 
'knowledge the jurisdiction of the council, if cfifectual 
provision were made for securing to the dtrines of all 
parties froe access to that assembly, witit entire liberty 
of debate; and if all points in controversy were decided 
according tq ^ripture and the usage of the primitive 
church, ^ut ^hen the Ibemorial con^ning this de¬ 
claration was presented to the emperor, he ventured to 
put in practice a very extraordinary artifice. Without 
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reading the paper, or taking any notice of the conditions 
on which they had insisted, he seemed to take it for 
granted that they had complied with his demand, and 
Oct 9 thanks to the deputies for their full and un¬ 

reserved submission to the decrees of the council. 
The deputies, though astonished at what they had heard, 
did not attempt to set him right, both parties being better 
pleased that the matter should remain under this state 
of' ambiguity, than to push for an explanation, which 
must have occasioned a dispute, and would have led, 
perhaps, to S. rupture/. 

Having obtained this seeming s^ubmission from the 
members of the diet to the authority of the council, 
Charles employed that as an argument to enforce their 
The pope Petition for its return to Trent. But the pope, 
dudeetbe from ihe Satisfaction which he felt in mortifying 

dcniAnd* « ‘ ii ^ i * • 

the emperor^ as well as from his own aversion 
to what was demanded, resolved, without hesitation, 
that his petition should not be granted, though, in order 
to avoid thd iiriputation of being influenced wholly by 
resentment, he had the address to thro'vr it upon the 
fathers at Bologna, to put. a direct negative upon the 
request. With this view, he referred to their conside¬ 
ration the petition of the they, ready to con¬ 

firm by their assent whatever the legates were 
pleased to dictate, declared that the council 
could not, consistently with its dignity, i^tum to Trent, 
unless the prelates who, by remaining there, had disco¬ 
vered a schismatic spirit, would first repair to Bologna, 
and join their brethren; andvthat, even aft^r their junc¬ 
tion, the council could not renew its consuMtions with 
any prospect of benefit to the church, if the, Germans 
did not prove their intention of obeying its future de¬ 
crees to be sincere, by yielding immediate.pbedience to 
those which it had already passed.* ' 


Dec. SO. 


■ F.' Ftt0l.'S59. ' Slei4. MO. Tlimn. tom i. 155. 
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The cinpe- This answer was communicated to the empe- 
ipKeP 0 P®> at the same time exhorted 
him to comply with demands whicli appeared to 
be so reasonable. Bat Charles was better ac¬ 
quainted with the duplicity of the pope's character than 
to be deceived by such a' gross artihce ; he knew that 
the prelates of Bologna durst utter no sentiment but 
what Paul inspired; and, therefore, overlooking them 
as mere tools in the hands of another, he considered 
their reply as a full discovery of the pope’/) intentions. 
As he could no longer hopp to acquire such an ascen¬ 
dant in the council as to render it subservient to his own 
plan, he saw it to be necessary that Paul should not 
have it in his power to turn against him the. autho- 
1548. ?f venerable an assembly, lii order to 
j«n. 16. prevent this, he sent two Spanish lawyers to Bo¬ 
logna, who, in the presence of the legates, protested, that 
the translation of the council to that place had been un¬ 
necessary, and founded on false or frivolous pretexts ; 
that while it continued to meet there.it ought to be 
deemed an unlawful andschismatical conventicle; that 
all its decisions ought of course to be held as null and 
invalid; and that since the pope, together witli the cor¬ 
rupt ecclesiastics who depenid^ on him, had abandoned 
the care of the churcli, the emperor, as its protector, 
would employ all the power ,which God had committed 
to him', in order to preserve it from those calamities with 
which it was threatened. A few days after, the 
imperial ambassador at Rome demanded an au¬ 
dience of Ae pope, and, in presence of all the cardinals, 
as well as foreign ministers, protested against the pro¬ 
ceedings of the prelates at Bologna, in terms equally 
harsh and disrespectful." 

The em- It was uot lottg before Charles proceeded to 
p*™ p«- carry, these threats, udiich greatly alarmed both 
•ystero, to the pope and council, at Bologna, into execu- 

• F. Pant. 164. Pallav. 51. Skid. 446., Gold. ConM. Imperial, i. 561. 
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■etran* tion. He let the diet knoiw the 31 success of 
ta tis endeavours to procure a favourable answer 
Gmihuij. to then* petition; and that the pope, equally 
regardless of their entre^ti^> and of his services to the 
churchj had refiised to ^rfttify^lhem by allowing the 
council to meet.again at Trent',; that, though all hope 
of holding this' assembly in a pl^ce whew they might 
look for freedom of debate arid jadgment, was . not to 
l>e given up, the prospect of it was, at present, distant 
and uncertain ; that, in the mean time, Germany was 
torn in pieces by religious dissensions, the purity of 
the faith corrupted, and the minds of the people dis¬ 
quieted with a multiplicity of new opinions and con¬ 
troversies, formerly ’unknown among Christians; that, 
moved by tho du^ which he owOd to them as their so¬ 
vereign, and to the church, as its protector, he had em¬ 
ployed some divines, of known abilities and learning, 
to prepare a system of doctrine, to which all should 
conform, until a council, such as they whhod. for, could 
be convocated. This system compiled by Pflug, 
Helding, and Agricola, of whom the two former were 
dignituies in the Romish church, but remarkable for 
their pacific and healing spirit; the last was a Protes¬ 
tant divine; suspected, not without reason, of having 
been gained, by bribes'And promises, to betray or 
mislead his party on this pCcasipn. The articles pre¬ 
sented to toe diet of Radsbon in the year 1541, in 
order to reconcile the contending parties,' served as a 
model for the present work. But as tlm emperor’s 
situidion waa much changed since that titoe, and he 
found it no Jqnger necessary to manage the Protes¬ 
tants'with toe same delicacy 4^ at that juncture, the 
concessions in their favoitu' were notnow so numerous,, 
nor did they extend to points <ii so much consequence. 
The treatise contained'a complete ^tem of theology, 
conformabte in almost artide to toe tenets of the 
Romish chttrch, t^ugh etpressed, for the most part. 
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in the softest words, or in' scriptural phrases, or in 
terms of studied ambiguity. Every doctrine, however, 
peculiar to,Popery, was retained, and the observation of 
all the rites which the Protei^ats condemned as’inven¬ 
tions of men introduced into%e worship of God, was 
enjoined. With regard to two points only, some relaxa¬ 
tion, in the rigour of opinion ^ well as some latitude in 
practice were admitted. Such ecclesiastics as had mar¬ 
ried, and would “ot pu* their wives, were allowed, 
nevertheless, to perform all the functions of their sacred 
office; and those provinces which hadbeemaccustomed 
to partake of the cup well as of the bread in the sa¬ 
crament of the Lord’s Supper, were still indulged in 
the privilege of receiving both. Even these were de¬ 
clared to be concessions for the sake of peace, and 
granted only for a season, in compliance witli tlie 
weakness or prejudices of their cpuntiymen.* 

This system of doctrine, known afterward by 
wtob the name of the Inlerim, because it contained 
Tta temporary regulations, which were to continue 
longer in force than until a free general 
the diet, council could be held, the emperor presented 
to ihe diet, wiffi a pompous declaration of his 
sincere intention to re-wtablish tranquillity and order 
in tile church, as well as of his hopes that their adopt¬ 
ing these regulations would contribute greatly to bring 
about that desirable event. 'I.t was read in presence of 
the diet according to form.- As soon as it was finished, 
the archbishop of Mente, president of the electoral col¬ 
lege, rose up hastily, and, having, thanked the empe¬ 
ror for his unwearied and pious endeavours m order to 
restore peace to the church, he, in the name of the 
diet, Hgnified their approbation of the system of dw- 
trine which had been read, together with their resolu¬ 
tion of conforining to it ip every particular. The whole 

.F.F«il,trO. PUl.T.a.60. 81eld.*SS.4S7. Corp-«>54. 
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assembly was amazed at a declaration so unprecedented 
and unconstitutional, as well as at the elector’s pre¬ 
sumption in pretending to idleliver the sense of the diet, 
upon a point whicih had i»t hitherto been the pbject 
of consultation or of debkte*. But not one member had 
the courage to contradict what the elector had said; 
some being overawed by fear, others remaining silent 
And ex- through complalsance, . llie emperor held the 
archbishop’s declaration to be a full constitu¬ 
tion of iu tional ratification of,the Interim, and prepared 
to enforce the observance of it, as a decree of the 
empire.^ 

New and During this diet, the wife and children of 
aSicS^ the landgrave, warmly seconded by Maurice of 
tiona for Saxony, endeavoured to interest the members 
in behalf of that unhappy prince, who still lan- 
guished in confinement. But Charles, who did 
not chpose to be brought under the nec^sity of reject¬ 
ing any request that came from, such a respectable 
body, in order to prevent their representatioiis, laid 
before the diet .an account of his transactions with the 
landgrave, together with the motives which had at 
first induced him to detain that prince in custody, and 
which rendered it prudent, as he alleged, to keep him 
still under restraint. It was no easy matter to give any 
good reason for an action, incapable of being justified. 
But he thought the most frivolous pretexts might be 
produced ia an assembly the members of which were 
willing tc>:^e deceived, and afraid of nothing so much 
as of discovering that they saw his conduct iu. its true 
colours. His account of .his own conduct was accord* 
< ingly admitted'to be fully saf^actory, a|d after some 
feeble entreaties that he. he wdufd extend his clemency 
to his unfortunate prisoner, the landgrave’s concerns 
were no more.mentioned.* 

In order to..coanterba|ahce the unfavourable impres- 

r8leid.4^. FiUst.SS. •Slrid.441. 
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sioB wbiich this inilekible rigour migbt make, Charles, 
as a proof that his gratitude was no less ^nnanent 
and tmchangeable than his resentment, invested Mau¬ 
rice in the djectbral digni^^th the legal formali¬ 
ties, The cerfemony \»aspbl^|ltaed with extraordinary 
pomp, in an open court; so the apariment in which 
the ^degraded diectqy was kept a prisoui^, that he could 
vie# it from his windows. Evert this insult did not 
ruffle his hriral tranquillity; and turning his' eyes that 
way, he beheld a prosperous rival receiving*:those en- 
■ signs of dignity of which he had been stripped, without 
uttering one sentiment unbecoming the fortitude that he 
had preserved amidst all his calamities." 

The lute- Ilumediatdy after the dissolutumof the diet, 
rim equally the emperof ordcr^ the Interim to be pub- 
p'raJed lished in the tjlerman as well as Latin language. 

It inetwith ffle usual reception of conciliating 
PapUti. schribes, when proposed to men he^d-with 
disputation pwties declaimed against it with 

equal violence. The Protestants condemned it as a 
system containing the gitossest ertow of Popery, dis¬ 
guised with so little art, that it could impose only on 
the most ignorant, or on those who, by wilfully shut¬ 
ting their eyes, favoured the deception. Tlie Papists 
inveighed against it, as a work in which some doctrines 
of the chufch were impiously given up, others meanly 
concealed, and all of them deUvered in terips calculated 
rather to deceive the unwary, than to instruct the ig¬ 
norant, or tu teclaim such as were enemies to ffle truth. 
While theXatheran diving fiercely attwked it on one 
hand, thief «neral pf the Dominicans ^itb no l»s ve¬ 
hemence SqiCiagned it ®n the other. But it R^, as 
soon as the cemtehis of the Interim came to ^ known, 
the iueUgnation of the cwrticrs and ecclewastics rose to 
the greatest heighfc They exclainwd'against em- 

• TbuMi Him. nb.». IT6. Sttuf. **f*"'*'' • t*^*®*\ 
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peror’s profane encroachment on the sacerdotal func¬ 
tion, in . presuming, with the concurrence of an assem- 
, bly of laymen, to define artfclM of faith, and to regu¬ 
late modes of werj^Up. They copipared this rash deed 
to that of Uzziah, who, with an unhallowed hand, had 
touched dte ark of God; or>> flref bold attempts of 
those emperors who had rendered their memory detest¬ 
able, by endeavouring to model the Christian church 
accenting to their pl^ure. lliey eten affected to 
find out a resemblance between the emperor’s con¬ 
duct and that of Henry VIIL, and expressed their fear 
of his imitating the example of that apostate, by usurp¬ 
ing the title as well as the jurisdiction belonging to the 
head of the church. All, therefore, contended with one 
voice, that as the foundations of efcdesiastical autho¬ 
rity w^re now shaken, and the whole fabric ready to 
be overturned by a new enemy, sOlne pon^riiil method 
of defence must, be provided, and a vigorous resistance 
must be made, in the beginning,' before he ...grew too 
formidable to be opposed. ,V 

TheKBti.- The pope, whose judgment was improved 
pope with by longer ^penence m great transactions, as 
regirdfoit. ^el[ as by a more extensive observation of 
human affairs, viewed the matter with more acute dis¬ 
cernment) and derived, comfort from the very circum¬ 
stance which filled them with apprehension. He was 
astonished that a prince of such superior sagaci^ as 
the emperor, should be so intoxicated with a single 
victory, M tb imagine that he might givd law to man¬ 
kind, and'decide even in those matters, widx regard to 
which they are most impatient of dominion." He saw 
that, by joining any one of the contendii^ parties in 
Germany, Charles might havhliad it in his power to 
hava oppress^ the other, bn,t|hat the presumption of 
success had now inspfeed hiilS with the vain thought 
of his being able to domineer over both. " He foretold 
that a system which all attacked, and none defended, 
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could not be of long duration; and that, for thi* reason, 
there was no need of his interposing in order to hasten 
its fall; for as soon as t^e; powerftd hand which now 
upheld it was withdrawn, it would sink of its own ac¬ 
cord, and be forgotteh for ever.^ 

The eoipe. Biuperor, fond Of his own^lan, adhered 

to his resolution of carrying it into foil execu- 
wIa the" tion* But though the elector palatine, the elec- 
iBferuB. Brandenburg, and Maurice, influenced 

by the same considerations as formerly, seemed ready 
to yield implicit obedimice to whatever he should enjoin, 
he met not every where with a like obsequious submis¬ 
sion. John marquis of Brandenburg Anspach, although 
he had taken part with great zeal in the war against the 
confederates of Smalkdde, refused to renounce doc¬ 
trines which he Held to be sacred ; and reminding the 
emperor of the repeated promises which he had given 
his Protestant allies, of allowing them the free exercise 
of their religion, he clumed, in consequence of these, 
to be exempted from receiving the Interim. Some other 
princes, also, ventored to mention the same scruples, 
and to plead the same indulgence. But on this, as on 
other trying occasions, the firmness of the elector of 
Saxony was most distingpaished, and merited the highest 
praise. Charles, well knowing the authority of his ' 
example with all the Protestant party, laboured with 
the utmost earnestness to gain his apjmrbation of the 
Interim, and by employing sometimes prtMnises of set¬ 
ting him at liberty, sometimes threats of treating him 
with greater harshness, attempted alternately to work 
upon His hopes and fears. But he was alike regardless 
of both. having declared his fixed belief in the 

doctrines of the Reformation, ** I (»umot now,** said 
he, “ in my old age, ahttidtoi foe prindples, for whidr 
1 early contended; nor, in order to procure fireedooi . 
dnringa few declining yeai% will 1 bday fikat good 
4swd.«m. r.PMktrMrr. 
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cause^'Oti account of whicb I haye auffered so much, 
and am still .wUlmg to suff^^ Better for me to enjoy, 
in this solitude, the esteem of virtuous men, together 
with the approbation of my own conscience, tiian to 
return into the world, with the imputation and gfuilt of 
apostacy, to disgrace and imbitter the remainder of my 
days-” By this magnanimous retolution, he set his 
countrymen a pattern of conduct. So very different from 
that which the emperor wished him to ha'TO exhibited 
to them, that it drew upon him fresh marks of his dis¬ 
pleasure, The rigourof his confinement was increased; 
the number of his servsmts abridged; the Lutheran 
clergymen, who had hitherto been permitted to attend 
him, were dismissed; and..even the books of devotion, 
which had been his chief cdnsolation during a tedious 
imprisonment, were taken from him.° The landgrave 
of Hesse, his Companion in misfoirttfne, did not main¬ 
tain the same constancy. His .patience'and fortitude 
were both so much exhausted by .the length uf his con¬ 
finement, that, Willing Mi^urchase fl^edom at any price, 
he wrote to the emperor, offering not only to approve 
of the Interim, but to. yield an unreserved submission 
to his will in every other particular. ButCharles, who 
knew that whatever course the landgrave might hold, 
neither his example nor authority would prevail on bis 
children or. subjects to receive the Interim, paid no re¬ 
gard to his lOffers. He was kept confined as strictly as 
ever; and while he. suffered the cruel mortification of 
having hmconduct set in contrast to that of the elector, 
he derived not the smalleet benefit from the .mean step 
which exposed, him to much deserved censure.** 

^ But it was the lo^frial cities that Charles 

met with.the most‘v^ent opposition to the 
raoe!^^,interim. . lliese 4m>idl' commonwealths, tire 

of which aceustomed to.Uhfffy 
and mdep^e^ee, had embraced the doc^esd^^e 

t ' ’ • • 4. 

• add.'^sai. IMd.SSt. '’ ■ 
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Refbfmation wben Ibey were first published, with re¬ 
markable eagerness; the bold spirit of innovation being 
peculiarly suited to the genius of. free government. 
Among them, the Protestant, teachers had made die 
greatest number, nf proselytes. The most eminent 
divines of the p^rfy were settled in them as pastors. 
By having tibe direction of the schools and other semi¬ 
naries ..of leaiTning, they had trained up disciples, who 
were as weSt instructed in the articles of their fidth, as 


they were zealous to defend them. Such persons were 
not to be guided by example, or swayed % authority; 
but having be«i taught to employ their own under¬ 
standing in examining and deciding with respect to the 
points in controversy, they tiipught that they werebotli 
qualified and entitled to jud^fbr themselv^. As soon 
as the contents of ^te Interim were known, they, with 
one voice, joined in refusing to admit it. Augsburg, 
Uhn, Slra8bn%i Constance, Bremen, Magdeburg, toge¬ 
ther witil many other towns of less note, presented re- 
monsti^ces to the-empmor^ dotting forth the irregular 
and^t^onstitutional manner in whi^ the Interim had 
been enacted, and beseeching him not to offer-such 
violence to their consciences, ns tp, require their assent 
to a form of doctrine and worship;'which appeared to 
them repugnant to the express precepts of the divine 
law. But Charles having prevailed on sq^any princes 
of the empire to approve Of his new m^el, was not 
much mo^d by the representations of thoso cities, 
which, heW'formidable soever they might k^e proved, 
if ^ey ciihild have been formed into one body, lajr so 
remote fi^biin/ each Other, tliat* it was easy to oppress 


them separi^ly, before^ was possible for them to unite. 
" In order to a^on^liih this, the bmperor Saw 

it to be reqoisi|o thif, his ^measures should be 
vigMOui^ imd execute rapidity as 

to a^w no time for concerting fmydb^on^jplan of 
opposition.' Haying Imd down this maxim as me rule 
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of bis proceedings, his first attempt was upon tbe city 
of Augsburg, which, tbougb overawed with the pre¬ 
sence of the Spanish troops, he knew to be as much 
dissatisfied with the Interim as any in the empire. He 
ordered one body of these troops to seize the gates; 
he posted the rest in different quarters of the city; and 
Au ts. burgesses in the town-hall, 

" he, by his sole absolute authority, published a 
decree abolishing their present form of government, 
dissolving aU their corporations and fraternities, and 
nominating a small number , of persons in whom he 
vested for the future ail the powers of government. 
Each of the persons, thus chosen, took an oath to ob¬ 
serve the Interim. An act of power so unjprecedented 
as well as arbitrary, which excluded the body of the 
inhabitants from any share in the government of their 
own community, and subjected them to men who had 
no other pierit than their servile ^votj|^.1io the empe¬ 
ror's will, gave general disgust; but^i^mey ^rst not 
venture upon resistancej^ey were cd)liged to submit 
in silence.' . From Augsburgj. in which be left a gar¬ 
rison, he proceeded to Ulip, and new-modelling its 
government with the same violent hand, he seized such 
of their pastors aa refused to subscribe the Interim, 
committed them to'prison, and at his departure carried 
them along with him in chains.' .By diis severity he 
not only secured the reception of the Interim in turn of 
the most powerful cities, but gave warning to &e resl;^ 
what such aa continued refractory had to exp»^. Tbe 
efectof the example was an. great as he coiild have 
wished I and inany towns, .in order to save themselves 
from fire li^' treatment, fmiikl itneoessary to comply 
with what ha m^joined. This tihedience, extorted by 
tbe rig^r of autbuirify, produced no change in the sen- 
timeat»'t]^||(9^>(h;ttnaas, Oad Extended no ia^er frtan 
to make thMs^onform’BOiftUr to wl^ he "required, as 

• SldiSSa, < 
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was barely sufficient to screen tbem from punishment. 
The Protestant preachers accompanied those religious 
rites, the observation of which the Interim prescribed, 
with such an explication of their tendency, as served 
rather to confirm than to remove the scruples of their 
hearers with regard to them. The people, many of 
whom had grown up to mature years since the establish¬ 
ment of the reformed religion, and had never known 
any other form of public wqrsh ip, beheld the pompous 
pageantry of the Popish service with contempt or hor¬ 
ror ; and in most places the Romish ecclesiastics who 
returned to take p(»session of their churches, could 
hardly be protected from insult, or their ministrations 
from interruption. Thus, notwithstanding the apparent 
compliance of so many cities, the inhabitants being 
accustomed to freedom, submitted with reluctance to 
the power which now oppressed them. Their under¬ 
standing as well as inclination revolted against the 
doctrines and ceremonies imposed on them; and though, 
for the present, they conccalelltheir disgust and resent¬ 
ment, it was evident that these passions could not always 
be kept under restraint, but-would break out at last in 
effects proportional to their violence.* 

The pope Charles, however, highly pleased with having 
bent the stubborn spirit of tlie Germans to such 
bie?«"' submission, departed for the Low Coun- 

Boio^*. tries, folly determined to compel the cities, 
which still stood out, to receive the Interim. He car¬ 
ried his two prisoners, the elector of Saxony and land¬ 
grave of Hesse, along with him, either because he durst 
not leave them behind him in Germany, or because he 
wished to pve his countrymen the Flemings, diis illus¬ 
trious proof of the success of his arms and foe extent of 
his power. Before Charles arrived at Brussels he was 
informed that foe pope's legates Bologna had dis¬ 
missed the council by an indefinite .prorogation, , and 
t Mtm. dc Rftiei, tt- SteM. 491. 
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that the prelates assembled there had retarned to their 
respective countri^. Necessity had driven the pope 
into this measure. By the secessiou - of those who 
had voted against the tran^tiou, together with the 
departure of others,’who grew weary of continuing in 
a place where they were not Sud^ed to proceed to 
business^ so few raid sdch ' incdnsiderable inembers 
iWpamed, that the pompous'appellation, of a gene- 
iw ^council could lio^ wi^ decency, be bestowed any 
longer upon them. Paul had ho choice but to dissolve 
an assembly«which was become the object of contempt, 
and ethibited to all Christendom a mpst gkuihg proof 
of the impotence of the .Homisb see. But unavoidable 
as the measure wsus, it lay to Bfe uhfaiyourably in¬ 
terpreted, and had the.'appdaranc:e of withdrawing the 
remedy, at the very time when those for whoseirdcovery 
it was'pro.vided, wei^^ag^iled oiTto ac]^owledge its 


virtue, ahd to make trivdf its jflEcacyi"^ Charles did 
not fail to put this construction d^^the jcohduct of the 
pope; and by an artful compatisoni'^his Own efforts to 
suppress heresy, wi^ Paur^^srandalous inattention to 
a point so eiffiential, jhP cni^^^ured tO tepder the pon¬ 
tiff odious tpi^ ze^hS'.Cii^lics. At the same time 
he commaadra tbcf^n^lhtes ot his ffiction tp remain at 
Trent, that the itoohOit might still appear to^have a 
being, and roi^t be ready whenever it wa# fought 
expedient to resume its dd^if^tioits for good of 
the church 

Ue em,. ^ The Wotive'of Cduhlesji jbumey%'ffie Low 
m-JSi'hS Countiies, besi^^lpatifymg hisTavoiMte pas¬ 
ta psW: of his dofliiniohs 

CoiiB«r^ l^i^dffier, was te P&lip, his only son, 

who WM .ihiW'in ..tbe'WenQ^first year of his age, ted 
Wfaom..he. had' called ihither, Upt only that Ik' might he 
i^ogi^ed bji die states of.the Npth^aodil ^ heir-ap- 
parenV huflia hfdWto facititetethe exech^n of a vast 

rt. 
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scheme, the object of which, and the reception it met 
with, shall be hereafter explained. Philip, having left 
the government of Spain to Maximilian, Ferdinand’s 
eldest son, to whom the emperor had given the princess 
Mary his danghter in marriage, embarked for Italy, at¬ 
tend^ by a numerous retinue of Spanish nobles.* The 
squ&dron which escorted him, was commanded by An¬ 
drew Doria, who, notwithstanding his advanced ag&f 
insisted on the honpur of performing, in person, the 
same duty to the son, which he had often discharged 
No».*s. towards the fatppr. He landed safely at Ge- 
1549. noa;,from thence he went to Milan, and pro- 
Ap"' *• ceeding through Germany, arrived at the impe¬ 
rial court in Brussels. The states of Brabant, in the 
first place, and those of the other provinces in their 
order, acknowledged his right of succession in common 
form, and he took the custoiqary oath to preserve all 
their privileges inviolate.**. In alHthe towns of the Low 
Countries through which Philip passed lie was received 
with extraordinary pomp. Notliing that could either 
express the respect of the people, or contribute to his 
amusement, was neglectedi;. pageants, tournaments, and 
public spectacles of every kind, were exhibited with 
that expensive magnificence whicljL commercial nations 
are fond of displaying, when, on ary occasion, they de¬ 
part from their usaal maxims of frugality. But amid.st 
these scenes, of festivity and pleasure, Philip’s natural 
severity of temper was discernible. Youth itself could 
not render him agreeable,mor his being a candidate- 
for power form him to courtesy; He maintained a 
hanghty reserve in his behaviour, and discovered such 
manifest parti^ily towards his Spanish attendants, to¬ 
gether with such au avowed preference to the manners 
of their country, as highly disgn&ted the Flemings, and 
gave rise to that antipathy, whh^ afterward occa- 

* Ocbo«, Cuoie*,'36I. i* UsaS Aval. Brabant. Sdt. 
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Bioned a revolution fatal to him in that part of his do¬ 
minions.' 

Charles was long detained in the Netherlands by a 
violent attack of the gout, which returned upon him so 
frequently, and with such increasing violence, that it 
had broken, to a great degree, the vigour of his consti- 
.tution. He nevertheless did not slacken his endeavours 
r'tb'raforce the Interim. The inhabitants of Strasburg, 
after a long struggle, found ft necessary to yield obe¬ 
dience ; those of Constance, who had taken arms in 
their own defence, were.compelled not only to conform 
to the Interim, but to renounce'their privileges as a free 
city, to do homage to Ferdinand as archduke of Austria, 
and, as his vassals, to admit an Austrian governor and 
garrison." Magdeburg, Bremen, Hamburg, and Lu- 
beck, were the only imperial cities of note that still 
continued refractory. 

I Mem. de Ribim', tl f9. L’Eresque Mem. de Cird. Grenvelle, i. SI. 

■ SJeid.4r4.49i. ‘ 
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While Charles laboured, with such unwearied 
schpei industry, to persuade or to force the Protestants 

azBimt the , , . , . . , ,• 

emperor, to udc^t liis regulatioHS wiui respect to reli¬ 
gion, the elTi^ts of his steadijups in the execution of 
his plan were mderedlcss considerable by his rupture 
with the pope, which daily increased. The firm reso¬ 
lution which the emperor seemed to have taken against 
restoring Placentia, together with his repeated en¬ 
croachments on the ecclesia^cal jurisdiction, not only 
by the regulations contained in the Interim, but by his 
attempt to reassemble the council of Trent, exaspe¬ 
rated Paul to the utmost, who, with the lyeakness inci¬ 


dent to old age, grew more attached to his family, and 
more jealous of his authority, as he advanced in years. 
Pushed on by these passions, he made new efforts to 
draw the French king jnto an alliance against the empe¬ 
ror;* but finding that monarch, notwithstanding the he¬ 
reditary enmity between him and Charles, and the jea¬ 
lousy with which he viewed thesuccessfiil progress of the 
imperial anus, as unwilling as formerly to involve him¬ 
self in immediate hostiUtie.«, he was obliged to cmitract 


his views, to think of preventing future encroach¬ 
ments, since it was not in his power to inflict venge- 
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Mce on acconat of those wluch were past. For this 
purpose, he deten^ined to recall his grant of Parma 
and Plac^tia, an^ after declaring them to be raahnexed 
to die holy see, to indemnify his gran^n Octavio by 
a new.j^tablishment in the ecciesiMtical state. By this 
expedieitthehoped^’giain two |)pints of no small con- 
S^uence. file, first of sil^.^:refidered his possession of 
“iPtUjiha more secure? as ihe ei^^ror would be cadpoua 
of invading the pt^^pny the church, thou^ he 
niight seize, Withdal kruple, a town belonging! to the 
house of Famese. tp the pldce, he would acquire 
a better (ihance' of reciovering Plac^htia, iw his solicita¬ 
tions to that effect n^ht decency ur^d with greater 
importunity, and wotdd infallibly be attended with 
^eater effect, when be. was considered not as pleading 
the cause of his own family, but as an advocate for the 
interest of the holy see. ; But while PapLwas priding 
himself on this device, as a happy refinement in policy, 
Octavio, an ambitious and high-i^itediybutig man, 
who could .not bear with patience to be spoiled of one- 
half of his fcitritori^ by th^.^paciou 8 ness Of his fathen- 
in-law* and tp,be^d%nTe 4 ^f the other by the artifices 
of his grandMhgr, tppfc ineasures in order to prevent 
the executidffMa ^to.fatal tp his interest. He set out 
secretly from, Rc^j^-and having first endeavoured-to 
surprise Parii^''which .attempt was frustrated by the 
fidelity of the goverfiOt, wb^ ^popejhwd in^^ 
the dirfence of the tpwPt 4 <|it|l« overti*^ to the em¬ 
peror, of renouncing all^hnexioh pope, and 

of dfej^ndi^I entirely ^ him for foi^ne. 

This unexpected defec^^ of one of the .po^’s own 
family, to an mieray^ who^^ almost 

to madness; a niind ppe'sOT^Wilh pld a^; and tfifere 
^,was #. dfi^e' of teyer^^ wldch might not 
faye poqfeeded agitii^ngeM?d8|cmwhpra'he 
as an tmhati^^ ^Ki^vhappify 

' death prevehied his caityib^idnto execution, the hareh 
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resolutions which he had taken with respect to him, 
and put an end to his pontificate in tlie sixteenth year 
of his administration, and the eighty-lecond of his age.* 
As this event had been long expected, tlicrc was au 
extraordinary edneourse of cardinals at Rome; and die 
various competitors having had time to form tlieir par¬ 
ties, and to concert their measures, their ambition and 
intrigues protracted the conclave to a great length. The 
imperial and Frencli factions strove, with emulation, to 
promote one of their own number, and had, by turns, 
the prospect of success. But as Paul, during a long 
pontificate, had raised many to the purple, and those 


1?*'’^ iiMtancM of the cwdolil; or nmkncM of hirloikiM in tllribotiiw 
the meth flf illoitrious perwnegn to eitnoritiiar; reusei, Ihi, i, ooe. Almoit ell 
the hinorieiit of tlie sitteenth century affirm, that the death *if Paul lU. wai occa- 
miM bylhe. violent paniona arhich tlie behaviour of bit fpraiidton eacited; that be¬ 
ing mtofmed, while he war refircthing^imsalf in one of hit gardens near lioiue, of 
nltenipt on Parma, aa wdi^ at hia negotiations with the empciur by 
rf Oenz^, ha fainted away, Gantinncii>aafne hours in a iwuon, ilien became 
feverish, and died within diree days. This h the account given of it by 'lliaenus, 
fw.vbtlt. Adria^'tetor. dienol Tempi, Jib. vii. 480; and by fcther Paul, tttO. 

Pelle'ioiui, belter bifomiett than any writer with regard to the eventa 
which happened in the papid Marl, and, when not wa^wd by ptimdlce or system, 
more aMurate in relating fbeoi, agrees with their naMtiee in its chief dreanstances. 
Fallav. b. ii. 74. Patnu, who wrote his history by commbvd of the senate ef Vcaioe, 
relab-s It in the eaine manner, iTulasW Vcoea. yol. iv. Sit. Bat Iboe sraa no 
occasion to scarebfbr.any eztraoidbuny eintw le acoooDt for the death of an old 
mn of e!ghty.two. There reintiot eu inditmtle eecwnt of this event, in which we 
find none of tliosc tnarvellons drcumsltneea of wbkb the histe^nat an so fiind. The 
cardinal ofFetrara, who sraa intrusted with the a&imelPrMolU die eonrluf Rome, 
and M. d’Urfif, HenryVmndwseadui in ordinary iMa, wrole an account to that 
nunareh of the eSiir ofniina, and of the pope’s death. By ibtse It appears, lliat 
Octavio's attempt to surprise Panaa, was mede on the SOlh of Octobers that licit 
day, in the evening, and not while he was airing himself in the guldens of Monte- 
(^vallo, the pope receiTed intelligMce of what he had daM; Ual he was seiaed 
with sneb a transport of panioo, and csied so bitteity, that his voice was heard in 
several apartments of the palace; that'lMxt day, howeser, lie was so well as to give 
wandienoe to the cardinal of Femn, end to go Ifaieugh business of different ki^s; 
that Octevio wrote a ldtier to the pope, not,to caidiaal Ftrnese his brother, iiitiroat. 
lag hts rasdaUmi ef thnwing himself into Um.nrnls of the emperor; that the pope 
received tUd on the tist wimnot any new sytqiiorai of eiueliim. and lelarned aa 
■niwertoitl thetiHi'fibeStd of October, the^yen which tbeaudinal of Vetsan's 
letter la dat^ the pope wai in hh otnal afato of bcalib. Mo;*, da lUhitf, U, 447. 
By a latter of If, d'Urtfi, Kovembet S,ik appears that the po^ was la sodi good 
.health, that OB the 3d of that ffloMltbehadcnehnMd the aaninaan offals ootn- 
notion with the nioal solemnitiet. lhi^.thl. ^ aacther httHV m# the same 
pefidB, weleBmthat.onthefithofN4sdhthei,aceunhotdafhl4dtaMdosnt aa 
the pim’a luiM with sneb dangerous ay toptoms, tlmrUa Kfewaa bninediatoly 4c- 
•pahaftaC 1M9M. Aiidl9aildrdfa^weat«1nfbcatd,lktthedia4M«vnB- 
her Aalfidb. fisamnoftbase lettera W hii death, hnpatod 4o pay ntmetdina^ 
cania,. It appaaiq (bat more ana twenty days elapsed h a l wsa H Odbdin't a ttemp t on 
Banna, and Ota daiA «t Ml gMdfaiher, and ihaaibe AseBaa WM Mw natosal tfio 
nf eUage.aat onn-dfihMeoeeastoncdby viohswasffpaadan. 
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chiefly persons of i^inent abilities, as well as zealously 
devoted to his family, cardinal Famese had the com- 
Feb-rib. mand oftt powerful and United squadron, by 
omofTa- whose address and firmness be exalted to the 
papal throne the cardinal di Monte, whom Paul 
had employed as his principal legate in the council of 
Trent, and trusted with his. most seci^et intuitions. He 
tuia!|paed the nsmie of Julius III., and, in order to ex¬ 
press his gratitude towards his benefactor, the first act 
of his administration was to put Octavio Famese in pos¬ 
session of Parma. When the injury which he did to 
the holy see, by alienating a territory of such value, 
was mentioned by some of the cardinals, he briskly re¬ 
plied, “ That he would rather be a poor pope with the 
reputation of a gentleman, than a rich one, with the in¬ 
famy of having forgotten the obligations conferred upon 
him, and the promises which he had made.”*’ But all 
the lustre of this candour or generosity he quickly ef¬ 
faced by an action most shockingly indecent. Accord- 
Ha elw- ^ ancient and established practice, every 

P®P® upon his election considers it as his privi¬ 
lege to bestow, on Vl)<Mn he pleases, the cardi¬ 
nal’s hat, wh|6h falls to be disposed of by his being 
invested witi^ the triple crown. Julios, to the astonish¬ 
ment of the sacred college, conferred this mark; of dis¬ 
tinction, together with ample ecclesiastical revenues, 
and tiie right of bearing his.name and arms,- upon one 
Innocent, a youth of sucteefi, bora of obscure parents, 
and known by the name of'the Ape, from his having 
beui truste($^with the care of an animal of that species, 
in the cardihai di Monte’s &mily. Such a prostitution 
of tiue highest dimity in t^. church would have given 
o&nce, even in th^e dBi^||eriods, when the credulous 
supenttition of the people^^hdioldened ecclesiastics to 
venture 90 the moet-flag(itiit vioiations of decorum. 
But in an ehU^tenedl when, by the progress of 

dambicr. 
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knowledg[e and philosophy, the obligations of du^ and 
decency were better understood, when a blind venera¬ 
tion for the pontifical character was every where abated, 
and one-half of Christendom in open rebellion against 
the papal see, this action was viewed with horror. 
Rome was immediately filled with libels and pasquin¬ 
ades, which imputed the pope’s extravagant regard 
for such an unworthy object to the most criminal pas¬ 
sions. The Protestants exclaimed against the absuidity 
of supposing that the infallible spirit of divine tnitli 
could dwell in a breast so impure, and called more 
loudly than ever, and with greater appearance of Jus¬ 
tice, for the immediate and thorough reformation of 
a church, the head of which was a disgrace to the 
Christian name.' The rest of the pope’s conduct was 
of a piece with this first specimen of his dispositions. 
Having now reached the summit of ecclesiastical am¬ 
bition, he seemed eager to indemnify himself by an un¬ 
restrained indulgence of his desires, for the self-denial 
or dissimulation which he had thought it prudent to 
practise while in a subordinate ptetion. He became 
careless to so great a degree, of all serious business, 
that he could seldom be brought to attrad to it, but in 
cases of extreme necessity; and giving ufp himself to 
amusements and dissipation of every kind, he imitated 
the luxurious elegance of Leo rather> than the severe 
virtue of Adrian, the latter of which it was necessary 
to display, in contending with a sect which derived 
great credit from the rigid end austere manners of its 
teachers." 

Bh Tiewi The pope, however ready to fulfil his engage- 

ments to the family of Famese, discovered no 
•><ii» inclination to observe the oath, which each car- 
dinal had taken when he entered die conclave, 
that if the choice should iaU on him, he wmild 

• Skid. 49t. F. Panl. «8t. PtDii^ iL 76. TboMi. tUi. vi. *15. 

«F.Pul,*Sl, 
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immediately call the council to reassume its delibera¬ 
tions. Julius kmew by experience, how difficult it was 
to confine such a body of men within the narrow li¬ 
mits which it was the interest of the see of Rome to 
prescribe; and how easily the zeal of some members, 
the Irashness others,'or the suggestions of the princes 
on whom they depended, might precipitate a popular 
anj^i ungovernable as^i^y into forbidden inquiries, as 
Well as dangerous rdeciriohs. He wished, for these 
reasons, to have eluded^ the obligation of his oath, and 
gave an ambiguous ajnswer to the'first proposals which 
were made to him by the emperor-with regard to that 
matter. Rut Charles, either from his natural obstinacy 
idadhering to the measures which he had once adopted, 
or from,the mere pride of accomplishing what was held 
to be edmost iinpossible, persisted in his resolution of 
forcing die Protestants to return into the bosom of the 
church. Having persuaded Jriinself, that the authori¬ 
tative de^sions of the council might bd employed •with 
effigy in combating their {^i^judlces, he, in coiise- 
quence of that persuasion^ Opjatihued to solicit earnestly 
that a neW bull of convQcai^ii tni^t be issued; and 
the pope coqld hot, Wi^ decency, reject that request. 
When Julidllbund that he could ntft prevent the calling 
of a council, he endeavoured to take to himself all the 


merit of having ^rocyred the meeting bf .an assembly, 
which ^0. thc;;. object of s^ch general desire and ex¬ 
pectation.. A co^^^:a^6^'of cardinals, to whom he 
referred the consi^rahon^of whaisras necessary for re¬ 
sting td die chur^, by his di- 

.recfi<is, ‘thi^spe^y cqpyfH^I^^ of a as ffie 

most, effecwiil'exjmdiefit f^'^lmt’'purpose; Snd'hs the 
netf heresies raged w!m:|ii^ g^fest violence in per- 
miay; thqy proposed Trt^'ak the place of its meeting. 


that, hVanear inspectioh bf the evil, the remedy might 
he applied with greater discernment and certainty of 
snccess, The -pc^ Warmly approved of this advice. 
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which he himself had dictated, and sent nuncios to the 
imperial and French courts, in order to make known 
his intentions.* 

A dieitt About ftis time, the emperor had summoned 

a new diet to meet at Augsburg, in order to en- 
tte In- force the i^servation of the Interim, and to pro- 

cure a more authentic act of the supreme court 
in the empire, acknowledging the jurisdiction of the 
, council, as well as an explicit promise of con* 

Jnne ?5. /» . • • »» * i « 

forming to its decrees. He appeared there m 
person, together with his son the prince of Spain. Few 
electors were present, but all sent deputies in their 
name. Charles, notwithstanding the despotic autho¬ 
rity with which he had given law in the empire during 
two years, knew that the spirit of independence among 
the Germans was not entirelv subdued, and for that 
reason took care to overawe the diet by a considerable 
body of Spanish troops which escorted him thither. 
The first point submitted to the consideration of the 
diet, was the necessity of holding a council. All ^ 
Popish members agreed, without difficulty, tblA the 
meeting of that assembly^ (^ould be renewed at'Tcent, 
and promised an implicit acquiescence in its decrees. 
The Protestants, intimidated and disunited, must have 
followed their example, and the resolution of the diet 
would have proved unanimouii, if Maurice of Saxony 
had not begun at this time to disclose new intentions, 
and to act a part very different from that wh&h he had 
so long a^med. 

Maoricc By an artful dissimulation of bis own senti- 
ments; by address in paying centtt to th^ *m- 

“by_ peror; and by the seeming zeal ^th which he 

enpemr. forwarded all hia-aiiatbitious schemes, Maurice 
had raised hiinself to the.^jfet^?^ dign%; wd hivitig 
added ^e dominions of tlm'elder braascn of the Saaou 
* family to hia own, he was become fhe most powcillil 

. •t, Puri, SSI. PkD«r. it tr. 
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prince in Germany. But his long and intimate union 
with the emperor had afforded him many opportunities 
of observing narrowly the dangerous tendency of that 
monarch’s schemes. He saw the yoke that :was preparing 
for his country; and from the rapid as well as formida¬ 
ble progress of the imperial power, was convinced that 
but^a few steps more remained to be taken, in order to 
render Charles as absolute a monarch in Germany as he 
haid become in Spain. The more eminent the condition 
was to which he himself Jiiad been exalted, the more so¬ 
licitous did Maurice nahirally bepome to maintain all 
its rights and privileges, and the more did he dread 
the thoughts of descending from -^e rank of a prince 
almost independent, to that.of a^ vassal subject to the 
commands of a master. At the same time, he perceived 
Charles was bent on exacting a rigid conformity to 
the doctrines and rites 6f the Romish church, instead 
of allowing liberty of conscience, the premise of which 
had allured several Protestant ^'princes tp assist him in 
the war afgainst the confeders^ of'Smalkalde. As 
he.himself, notwithstanding all^he compliances which 
he had made from motives, of interest^ or an excess of 
confidence in the. empeSrorj was sincerely attached to 
the Luthermi tenete, Im determined not to be a tame 


spectator of, the overthrow of a system which he be¬ 
lieved to be founded in truth. 
iTw pona. Th» resolution; flowing from the love of li- 
c^otiw berty'or zeal;^ religion, was strengthened by 
aMMKed political and Interested cdii0ideration8.#ln "Ihat 


!e. w^ now 
! ppehed to 


titted’li^ to be die 


placed, adw imd diore^ to 

his vsew. Baafunkgarid to be die 

head tff .the Imtesianta ljV^ii^pire, is predecessor^ 
tibe^d^raded electory lirmt^l^^ Ahdities, jmd t»ri- 
cQopiderabkyhBdal^iredbudi.an ascendt^ 

eddiBedmaaentto seet^^^antairaoflhi^me-eminence. 
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nor ambition to aim at attaining it. But be found himself 
in a situation which rendered the attempt no ]e.s$ diffi* 
cult, than th« object of it was important. On thn one 
hand, the connexion which he had formed with the 
emperor was so intimate, that he could .scarcely hope 
to take any step which tended to dissolve it, without 
alarming his Jealousy, and drawing on himself the 
whole weight of that power, which had crushed tlie 
greatest confederacy ever formed in Germany. On the 
other hand, the cadamities which he had brought on 
the Protestant party were so recent, as well as great, 
that it seemed almost impossible to regain their confi¬ 
dence, or to rally add reanimate a body, after he him¬ 
self had been the chief instrument in breaking its union 
and vigour. These considerations were sufiicient to 
have discouraged anypersbn of a spirit less adven¬ 
turous than Maurice’s.' But to him the grandeur and 
difficulty of the enterprise were allurements; and he 
boldly resolved on me&ures, the idea pf which a ge¬ 
nius of inferior order could not have corifceived, or 
would have .trembled at the thoughts of the danger that 
attended the execqtion of diem. 

Thepu- His passions concurred with his interest in 
sont confirming^ this resolution; and ithe resentment 
rperated* excited by an injury, whieh he sensibly felt, 
with tbeM. fofgg tQ (jjg motives for opposing the 

emperor, which sound policy suggested..^ Maurice, by 
his authority:, had prevailed on the landgrave of Hesse 
to putl^penon emperor’s power, and bad 'bh- 
a pmmisa. from the im|ieriid ministers that he 
should not de^ed a pj^ner. This had bem^do- 
lated in dile maimh^ab^y related. unEsfipy 
landgrave exolaiined as against.liw'son-in-la'iv 
as against Charlea/- Ihe ptt of ^ene reqi^ 
Maurice to fulfil bis engagements to diirir &thmr, wh 4 
had loirt his.14>erty by trusting fo him; apd 
many suspected hhn of having Initiityed, fo an implaea- 
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ble enemy, .the friend whom he was most bound to pro¬ 
tect. Roused by thes^ solicitations or reproaches, as 
well as prompted by duty and affectioii to his fatherrin- 
law, Maurice had employed not only entreaties \)ut 
remonstrances in order to procure his release. All 
these Charles had disregarded; and the shame of hav¬ 
ing been first deceived, and theii slighted, by a prince 
whom he had served with zeal as well as success, which 
merited a very different return, made such a deep im¬ 
pression on Maurice, th^| be Whited with impatience 
for an opiportunity of befng revenged. 

Theceu- The utmost caution as well as the most deli- 
addreM* addrcss Were requisite in taking every step 
with which towards this end: as he had to guard, on the 

he carriea . , . ■ .. . ■■ o > 

on hia ODc hand, against giving a premature alarm to 
scheiuea. |.|jg emperor; whife, on‘the other, something 
considerable and explicit was necessary to be done, in 
order to regain the confidence of the Protestant party. 
Maurice had accordingly applied all his^powers of art 
and dissimulation to attain boti these points. As he 
knew Charles to be inflexible with regard to the sub¬ 
mission which he required to the Interim, he did not 
hesitate one moment, wheilihet he should establish that 


form of doctrine and worship in his dominions: but 
being sensible how odious it was to his subjects, instead 
of violently imposing it on them by the mere terror o# 
authority, as hltt<I been done in other parts of Germany, 
he endeavoured to render their obedience a vqluntjary 
Been- of their own. Por.fhis purpose”/he had 

®®sembled the cleir^- of -bis. at Leipsic, 

Saxony, and had laid the lnj^ritp^befoi'e-tliein, together 
with the reasons which made It iilbessai^ to'conform to 
it. He had gained sop^^f them by promises, others 
he^had wrought upon by dir®ats, and all were intimi¬ 
dated by the rigour with which obedience to the Inte¬ 
rim wak extorted in the neighbouring provinces. Even 
Melancthon, whose merit of every kind'entitled him to 
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the first place among the Protestant divines, being now 
deprived of the manly counsels of Luther, which were 
wont to inspire him with fortitude, and to preserve him 
steady amidst the storms and dangers that thn^atened 
the church, was seduced into unwarrantable conces¬ 
sions, by the timidity of his temper, his fond desire of 
peace, and his exces.sive complaisance towards persons 
of high rank. By his arguments and authority, no Icss' 
than by Maurice’s address, the assembly was prevailed 
on to declare, “ that, in points which were purely indif¬ 
ferent, obedience was due to the commands of a lawful 
superior.” Founding upon this maxim, no less uncon¬ 
trovertible in theory, than dangerous when carried into 
practice, especially in religious matters, many of the 
Protestant ecclesiastics whom Maurice consulted, pro¬ 
ceeded to class, among the number of things indifle- 
reot, several dqctrines, which Luther had pointed out 
as gross and pernicious errors in the Romish creed ; 
and placing in the same rank many of those rites which 
distingui.shed the reformed from the Popish worship, 
they exhorted their people to comply with Uie em¬ 
peror's injunctions concerning these particulars.' 

^ ^ By this dexterous conduct, the introduction 

feui^'orof the Interim excited none of tho^e violent con- 

Pi^ vulsions in Saxony'which it occasioned in other 
provinces. But though the Saxons submitted, 
the more zealous Lutherans excliimed against 
Metenctl|on and his associates, as false bretlircn, who 
were either so wicked aa io apostatize from the truth 
altogether; or so,cra%«^i^ to betra;^ it by subtile dis¬ 
tinctions ; or-so feai^hF^tod as to give it up from 
pusillanimity* and criminal complaisanc^fo a prince, 
capable of sacrifieing to his political interest that which 
he hunself regarded as most sacred. Maurice, being 
conscious what a colour of probability bis past conduct 

' Sleid. 481. 48S. Jo. Lur. Mothemti liuUtutionani Hitt £ccl«iwtie», lib. ir. 
Hdimt ITW, tta. p. 748. Jo. ASd. SebnidU Hitlorio lalerliidtik*. p. 70, In. 
Kcimt. 1730. 
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g&ve to those accusations, as trell as afraid of losing 
'entire] j the confidence of the Protestants, issued a de- 
ckration containing professions of his zealous attach¬ 
ment to the reformed religion, and of his resolution to 
guard against all the errors or encroachments of the 
p^ralsee.*. % 

At lie Having gone so- far in order to remove the 
jealousies-of the Protestants, he found 
epnperor. nccessary to efiace the imprrasion which such 
a declaration might maie upon the emperor. For that 
purpose, he not only^ rehewed his profession! df an in¬ 
violable adherence, to his alliance with him, 1>nt as the 
city of Magdeburg still persisted in rqefcting the Inte¬ 
rim, he undertook to reduce it to obedience, and in¬ 
stantly set about levying froops to be employed in thi^ 
service. This damped adl the hopes wUc^ the; rd^ 
testants began to conceive of Maurice, in consequence 
of his declaration, and left them more than ever at a 
loss to guess at Ws real intentions. Their former sus¬ 
picion and distru^ of him rei^J!ed, and the divines of 
Magdebui^ filled Germany with writings in which they 
represented him as the ^ost formidable enemy of ftie 
Protestant religion, who treacherously assumed an ap¬ 
pearance of zeal for its interest, that he might more 
effectually execute his’schema for its destruction. ^ 

^ This chr^ge, jS^pported by the evidence of 
^^uher^ent lbcts, as #mb as by his present dubious 

conduct:' gaififeid such l^verSal crSdit, that 
“I *“ ** Matitice bblige4;l<^ ^ae a vigorous step in 

connciL , .y * . * 

hislotm vioidicatrbn^,^^^ppn as me re-assem- 
bling of ftie council of Tre^^^^^^pdsed in the diet, 
his ambassadors pfoledi^p^Pi^r m^ter would hot 
acknowted^ his a^orl^wl^all the points which 
•had been Sdtrady'deCill^ there, vvere reviewed, and 
j^imuddberad hs' still tmdetertnined; iudeas the Pi^testimt 
divines had a fiudl hearing granted' them,' and were 

Sleid.4BS. 
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allowed a decisive voice in the conncil; aod unless the 
pope renounced his pretensions to preside in the coun¬ 
cil, engaged to submit to its decrees, and to i^solve 
the bishops from their oath of obedience, that they 
might deliver their sentiments with greater freedom. 
These demands, which were higher titan any that the 
reformers had ventured to make, even when the /.cal of 
their party was warmest, or their aflairs most prosper¬ 
ous, counterbalanced, in some degree, tlie impression 
which Maurice's preparations against Magdeburg had 
made upon the minds of the Protestants, and kept them 
in suspaise with regard to liis designs. At the same 
time, he had dexterity enough to /epresent this part of 
his conduct in such a light to the emperor, that it gave 
him no offence, and occasioned no interruption of the 
strict confidence which subsisted between them. What 
the pretexts were which he employed, in order to give 
such a bold declaration an innocent appearance, the 
contemporary historians have not explained ; tliat they 
imposed upon Charles is certain, for he still continued 
not only to prosecute his plan, as well concerning the 
Interim astli^ council, with thc same al^our,butto place 
the same confidence in Mallrice, with regard to the 
execution of both. 

»e diet pope’s resolution concerning the council 

not being yet known at Augsburg, the chief 
Si**edty 'Was to enfonje the observa- 

oC Mside- ^pQ of the Interim. As the senate of Magde¬ 
burg, notwiUliMai^ng various endeavours to 
frighten oi:. to' sodl^e into compliance^ not only 
' perseveredopposition to the Interim, 
but began to sfreaglh^&e j^rtifici^onS 'pf their city, 
and to levy troops, ifi'ih'eii^Wm defence, Charles re¬ 
quired the diet to assist him in quelling this audacious 
rebellion ^against a decree of the empire. Had tl^ 
memben o£ the diet been left to act agreeably to thell 
own inclinatioD, this demand would have been rejected 
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withput hesitation. All the Germans who favoured, in 
any degree, the new opinions in religion, and many who 
were influenced by no other consideration than jealousy 
of the emperor’s Rowing power, regarded this efibrt of 
the citizens of Magdeburg, as a noble stand for the li¬ 
berties of their country, ^^ven such as had not reso¬ 
lution to exert the same spirit, admired the gallantry of 
their enterprise, and wished it success. But the pre¬ 
sence of the Spanish troops, together with the dread of 
the emperor’s displeasure, overawed the membprs of the 
diet to such a degree, that, without venturii^ to utter 
their own sentiments, they tamely ratified, by their votes, 
whatever the emperojr was pleased to prescribe. The 
rigorous decrees which Charles .had issued by his own 
authority against the Magdeburgers, were confirmed.!- 
a resolution was taken to raise troops in order tp b^egd 
the city in form ; and persons were named to the 
contingent in men or money to be furnished T)y each 
state. At the same time, the diet petitioned 
wnrice that Maurice might be intrusted with the com- 
gencrai. of that army; to which Charles gave his 

consent with great alacrity, and with high encomiums 
upon the wisdoin of the choice which they had made.'* 
As Maurice conducted all his schemes with profound 
and impenetrable secrecy, it is probable that he took no 
step avowedly in order tp obtain this charge. The 
recommendation of his countrymen was either purely 
accidental, or floived from the opinion generally enter¬ 
tained of his great .abilities; and neither the diet had 
any foresij^ht, not the emperor any dread, of the con¬ 
sequences which followed upon this nomination. Mau¬ 
rice accepted, withput hesitation, the command to which 
he was recommended, iiiltantly discerning the impor¬ 
tant advantages which he might derive from having it 
committed to him. 


<> Sleid. MS, 51S. 
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The coon- Meanwhile, Julius, in preparing the bull for 
ciiMm- ti,g convocation of the council, olkservcd all 
reasiem. those tedious fomis winch the court of Rome 
Treirt. can artfully employ to retard any disagreeable 
December, njgasurc. At last, however, it was published, 
and the council was summcHDed to meet at Trent on the 
first day of the ensuing month of May. As he knew 
that many of the Germans rejected or disputed the 
authority and jurisdiction which the papal see claims 
with respect to general councils, he took care, in the 
preamble pf the bull, to assert, in the strongest terms, 
his own right, not only to call and preside in that as¬ 
sembly, but to direct its proceedings; nor would he 
soften these expressions, in any degree, in compliance 
with, the repeated solicitations of the emperor, who 
foresaw what offence they would give, and what con¬ 
struction might be put on them. They were censored 
accordingly with great severity by several members of 
1S.M. the diet; but whatever disgust or suspicion they 
Feb. J3. excited, such complete influence Over all tljcir 
deliberations had the emperor acquired, that he pro¬ 
cured a recess, in which the aufliority of die council 
was recognised, and declared to be the proper remedy 
for the evils which at that time afflicted the church; 
all the princes and states of the empire, such as had 
made innovations in religion, as well as those who ad¬ 
hered to the system of their forefathers, were required 
to send their representatives to the council; tlie em¬ 
peror engaged to grant a safe conduct to such as de¬ 
manded it, and to secure them an impartial hearing in 
the council; he promised to fix his residence in some 
city of the empire, ip the neighbourhood of Trent, that 
be might protect the members of the council by bis 
presence, and take care that, by conducting their de- 
liberatiqns agreeably to Scripture and die doctrine of 
the fathers, ^y might bring them to a desirable issue. 
In this recess, flic observation of the Interim was more 
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strongljr enjoined than ever; tmd die. emperor threat¬ 
ened all who ^ad hitherto neglected or refused to con¬ 
form to it, with the severest effect^ of his vengeance, if 
they persisted m',;^ir disobedience.* 

AnoSier . During the meeting of-this diet, aneV at- 
SSim* to luude,..^ order to procure liberty to 

preotttiB the landgrave. •‘■•That prince, nowise reconciled 
p»e.ii. to 'his sitnation by tune, grevf every day more 
impatient of restraint. , Having often applied 
to Maimce and thp elector of Brandenbur^,^^ho took 
every occsjsion of soliciting the . emperor behalf, 
though' without any effe^ be now comx|j^ed his 
sons to summon them, with leg^al formalit^tp per¬ 
form what .v^ contained in the bond which th^ had 
granted him^ -by surrendering themselves into their 
hands to be treated with the same rigour as, 
ror had used him. This iumishedvdmm fratb A^^h 
pretext for renewing their applicatidti to. the ^peror, 
together with nn -additiond argument to enforce it. 
CI^Les b™dy^W9i^Ad:;not to grant their request'; 
thongb, -at the sat^ time, being extremely desirous to 
be delivered fi^lft^eir in^;cssarit importunity, be en¬ 
deavoured on tpi landgrave to give up the 

bond^ which be' hiid recei,|^ from .^e two electors. 
But tkat. pripee lefv^ing tO part with a security nrhich 
be deemed. c^qptifll^ bB safely, the emperor boldly 
cut th& knot be could not ua|ie; and by a public 

deed annuliell^F^^^-^^^^^ IHadrice and the electd| 
ofBrandenbi^ lkd g^tep, ab^l^gtbem from aU 
their engage&ifes bmdgyave. No pretension 

to a power so pemib^dtis to> society as that of abrogat¬ 
ing at pleasure the fanred' laws of honour, and 
most formal obligailotts of public. faith,‘ bad hi^erto 
been formed by any but the Roman' |/ontiffs, who, in 
.consequence ^ th^ claim of supreme power gn earth, 
arrogi^ the ^ght' of di^cnsin^ with precepts and 

‘Sidd. Sit. Thau.as. vi. tSS., OoMmU (^aMt. liaec(l*lo> vd. u. 340. 
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duties of every kiod. All Germany was filled with 
astonishment when Charles assumed the same prero¬ 
gative. The state of subjection, to which the empire 
was reduced, appeared to he more rigorous, as well as 
intolerable, than that of the most wretched and en¬ 
slaved nations, if the empensr, by an arbitrary decree, 
might cancel those solemn contracts, which arc the foun¬ 
dation of that mutual confidence whereby men are held 
together in social union. The landgrave' himself now 
gave up aUJhopes of recovering his liberty by the em¬ 
peror's and endeavoured to procure it by his 

own addrhss. But the p& whicll he had formed to 
deceive his guards being discovered, such of his at¬ 
tendants as he had gained to favour his escape, were 
put death, and he was confined in the citadel of 
more closely than ever.'*' 

Chari^’ Anothw transaction was carried on during 
“f this diet, with respect to an affair more nearly 
theimpe- interesting to the emperor, and Which occa- 
iwhuToa sioned likewise a general alarm among the 
Philip. princes of the empire. Charles, though formed 
with talents which fitted hiip for conceiving and con¬ 
ducting great designs, wasAot capable, as has been 
often observed; of bearing extraordinary success. Its 
operation on his mind was so violent and intoxicating, 
that it elevated him beyond what #as moderate or at¬ 
tainable, and turned his whole attenti^ Ip the pursuit 
m vast but chimerical objects. Su^ Ikad bi^n the 
effect of his victory over the confederate of Smalkalde. 
He did not long rest satisfied wiffi the substantial and 
certain advantages which were the result of that event, 
but, despising tliese, as poc^ or iaconsid®nd>le fruits 
of such great success, he aimed tit .pothin^ less than 
at Iwinging all Germany to a uniftwraity in religion, 
uid at rmidering the imperial powcu’ despotic< Ties* 
were objects e^^remely splendid indeed, and tdlttfing 

»SleU.5M. Thnaa. Ln.SS*,tS9. 
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to an ambitious mind; the pursuit of .them, however, 
was attended with manifest danger, and the hope of 
attaining them very uncertain. But the steps which 
he had already taken towards them having been ac¬ 
companied with such success, his imaginatiQn, warmed 
with 4 K>ntemplating this alluring object, overlooked or 
despised all remaining difficulties. As he conceived 
the execution of his plan to be certain, he began to be 
solicitous how jie might render'the possession of such 
an important acquisition perpetual in his £i^ily, by 
transmitting the German. ^pire, together;|.with the 
kingdoms of Spmt^hd his oomihions in Italy and the 
Low Countries to his son.' Having long; revolved this 
flattering in his mind, without communicating it. 
even to thosci- mihisters whom he most trus;ted, he halt 
called Phi|ip'out of Spain, in hopes that hia pr^ ^c e 
would facilitate the carrying forward the scheme. 

The ob«i«- Great obstacles, however, and such as woulfl 
iu havie detei^d any ambition less accustomed to 
, overcome dMcrtlties, were to be surmounted^ 
He h.a4, in thOyear 1530, imprudently assisted in pro- 
cjiring his broth^'Perdinand the dignity of king of the 
Romans, an4:.th^re . was noq[i|robability that this prince, 
who vras still in the prime.qf life, arid had a son grown 
up to the years of manhood, would relinquish, in fa¬ 
vour of hia'h'ephew,*‘the rfear prospect of the imperial 
thlroni^Vwhich'Charles’s infirmities and declining sta|| 
of health opettdo to himsdf. This did not deter thl 
emperor frof^etituring to^ake the proposition; and 
when Ferdinwd^nb^i^tanding his profound reve¬ 
rence for his brdthei| ahd obsequious submission to his 
will in other instances, rejected it in a peremptory tone, 
he .was not discoura^d by one repulse. ^:He renewed 
his applications tb ''him by his sister, Mary queen of 
Hungary^ to%hom Ferdinand stodd indebted the 
crowns both of Hungary and Bohemia, and who, by 
her great abiliti^, tempered with extreme ^ndeness 
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of disposition, had acquired an extraordinary influ¬ 
ence over both the brothers. She entered warmly 
into a measure, which tended so niauirestly to ag¬ 
grandize the house of Austria; and flattering herself 
tliat she could tempt Ferdinand to renounce the rever¬ 
sionary possession of the imperial dignity for an imme¬ 
diate establishment, she assured him that the emperor, 
by way of compensation for his giving up his chance 
of succession, would instantly bo.stovv qpon him terri¬ 
tories of very considerable value, and pointed out in 
particular those of the duke of VVurtemberg, which 
might be confiscated upon different pretexts. But nei¬ 
ther by her address nor entreaties, could she induce 
Ferdinand to approve of a plan, which would not only 
have degraded him from the highest rank among tlic 
mon^chs of Europe to. that of a subordinate and dc- 
pehd^t prince, but would have involved both him 
and his posterity in perpetual contests. He was, at 
the same time, more attached to his chtldrenj tlian by 
a rash concession to frustrate all the high hopes, in 
prospect of which they had been educated, 
iiitendea- Notwithstanding tlic immoveable firmness 
jrmoini which Ferdinand discovered, the emperor did 
‘h***- not abandon his .scheme. He fluttered himself 
thaf he might attain the object in view by another 
cliannel, and that it was not impossible to prevail on 
the electors to cancel their former choice of Ferdinand, 
<il| at least to elect Philip a second kin^of the Romans, 
substituting him as next in succession to his uncle. 
With this view he took Philip along with him to Ae 
diet, that the Germans might have an opportunity to 
observe and become acquainted w'iA the- prince, in 
behalf of whom he courted Aeir interest; ai^ he him¬ 
self employed all Ae arts of address or insinuation to 
gain Ae electors, fuid to prepare them for listening wiA 
a favourable ear to the proposal. But no .sooner did 
he venture upon mentioning it to them, Aah Aey, at 
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once, saw and trembled at the consequences witb which 
it would be attended. They had long felt all the in- 
eonTeniences of having placed at the head of the empire 
a prince whose power and dominions were so extensive; 
if they should now repeat the fblly, and continue the 
imperial crown, like an hereditary dighit^^ln the same 
family, they foresaw tha,t they wouM give the "ion an 
opportunity of'carrying; oil that system of oppression 
which the father had begun; and would put it in his 
power to overturn whatever was yet left entire in the an¬ 
cient and venerable fabric of the German constitution. 
„, The character crf^he prince, in whose favour 

charaotet this cxtraordin^ proposition was made, ren- 
abte^rAo de»|dP. it still less agrCeaWe. - Philip, though 
Germani. pQj^ged trift hn insatiable' desire of ppr|i||9fi 
was a stran^r to all the arts, of conciliating 
Haugihtir, reserved, a.nd severcj he, ,ii^tead.qf 
new friendSj dis^ted the ancient and most devoted 
partisans of the Asatrian interest He scorned to take 
the trouble Of acqiiftisg the language of the county 
to the government of '^ich he aspired; nor would he 
condescend .to j^y, the Germane the compliment of 
accomhiodatiiig^|iimself^&ri|(^ his residence among 
(hem;'to tbemPmrners i^d customs. He allowed the 
e^detors ami most illustrid^ princes^ Germany to re¬ 
main in his presence uncovered, affecting a stately and 
tifetaijd; dlmean^if which the grei^est of tiie €fennan 
emperom/and jmeti hhmself, amidst the pri^ 

of power andf '^eti^iy^ never assumed.' On ^ 
otiier hand, the time of his arrival in 

Germany, had to render himself acceptable to 

the-peqpl^tiy a dbnfoimi^r to their manners, which 
semned tp:i^w Imm chofee ; and his son Maximftian, 
sfbo:W4us bom m:Gehni&y, |M}Sfmtaed;in an eminent 

egfecy such anuable ^atities" an raided him the 

'* XttsiiiaiiwAtiJriB Uinniii^^liflfii liliiinii i deK«Tis n^SeU Canli 

V. Iip«.tTQ6. 4to. p. 91. . 
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darling of his countrymen, and induced diem to look 
forward to his election as a most desirable event Their 
esteem and auction for him fortified tlie resolution 
which sound policy had suggested, and determined the 
Germans to prefer the popular virtues of Terdinand 
and his son, tp the stubborn austerity of IMiilip, which 
interest could not soften, nor ambition teach him to 
ChariM disguise. ‘All the electors, the ecclesiastical as 
scculaT, concurred in ^pressing such 
thUacbeme, strong disapprobation of the' measure, that 
Charles, Notwithstanding the reluctance with which he 
gave up ahypoint, waschli%ed todrt^the fcheme as im¬ 
practicable. By his unseasonable perseverance in push¬ 
ing it, he had not only filled the Germfins with new 
|l^ousy of his ambitiousdesigns, but laid thefbuudation 
oil i^^ahip and discord in the Austrian family, and 
-l^iWfhiN'hroth^ Ferdinand, in self-defence, to court 
the electors, particularly Maurice of Saxony, and to 
form such connexions with them as;cut off all prospect 
of renewing the proposal with smeftess. Philip, soured 
by his disappointment, was seat back to Spain, to be 
called thencewhen any new scheme of.^bition should 
render his prNmnee nec^gwary." • 

The pope Having relinq^uiihed thU pw of domestic 
»®“Wtion^srfaidi hill long occupied and rai- 
dciign to grossed tom, Charles ^imagined that he would 
now have leisure to torn all ntfShtion toi> 
wards his grand scheme of (ijHahlisbing uni¬ 
formity of religion in the hy iformng all the 

contending parties to acquiesce is the jdeehiions of dbe 
council of X)^nt. But sutdi was &e extent of his 
minions, the variety' of .connexions in whiph this sii- 
tangled him, and toe multiplicity x)i jeienii .to which 
these gaye rise, as seldom allowed, him to e|iply his 
wtodeferce to any ooeobject The SMchine which he 

-SMd.tot, Than. ISO. M. Mca»b.4«.BiliWiiKtl»i«Sl.St4,^Stoei^ 
Iitat. lib. vIB. SOT. MO. 
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bad to conduct wais so great and complicated, that an 
unforeseen irregularity or obstruction in one of the in¬ 
ferior wheels often disconcerted the motion of the whole, 
and prevented his deriving from them all the beneficial 
effects which he expected.' Such an unlooked-for oc¬ 
currence happened at this juncture, and created new 
obstacles to the execution of his schemes with regard 
to religion.. Julius IIL, though he had confirmed 
Octavio Farnese in the possession of the duchy of 
Parma, during the first e^sions of his joy and grati¬ 
tude on his promotion to the papal throne, soon began 
to repent of^is own generosity, and to- be apprehen¬ 
sive of consequences which either he did not foresee, 
or had disregarded, while the sense of his obligations 
to the family of Farpese was recent. The emperor still 
retained Placentia in his hands, and had not^ relin¬ 
quished his pretensions to Parma as a fief of the empire. 
Gonzaga, the governor of M.ilan, having by the part 
which he took in the murder of the late duke Peter 


Ludovico, offered all insult to the family of Farnese, 
which he knew could never be forgiven, had, for that 
reason, avowed its destruction, and employed all the 
influence which his great abilities, as well as long ser¬ 
vices, gave him with the emperor, in persuading him 
to seize Parma by. force of arms. Charles, in com¬ 
pliance with his solicitations, and that he might gratify 
his own desire of annexing Parma to the Mikioese, 
listened to'the proposal; and Gonzaga, ready to take 
encouragement from the slightest appearance of appro¬ 


bation, began to assemble troops, and to make other 
^teparations for the execution of his schegie. 

Octa'vib, who saw the impending danger, 
Fuvbw found it necessary for his* own safety, to in- 

coiuttthe. ■ 4'.!'' . 1 

MBiitance crease the garrison of his capital, and to levy 
oiFivnee. for, defending the rest of the country. 


Bit% the expense of sujoh an effort far exceeded his 


scanty revenues, he represented his situation to the 
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pope, and implored that protection and assistance which 
was due to him as a vassal of the church. The impe¬ 
rial minister, however, had already preoccupied the 
pope’s ear; and by discoursing continually concerning 
the danger of giving offence to the emperor, as well as 
the imprudence of supporting Octavio in a usurpation 
so detrimental to the holy see, had totally alienated 
him from the family of Farncse. Octavio’s remon¬ 
strance and petition met, of consequence, with a cold 
reception ; and he, despairing of any assistance from 
Julius, began to look round for protection from some 
other quarter. Henry II. of France was the only prince 
powerful enough to afford him this protection, and for¬ 
tunately he t^ras now in a situation which altowcd him 
to grant if. He had brouglrt his transactions with the 
tw<r British kingdoms, which had hitherto diverted Iii.5 
nttenhon from ^e aflairs of the continent, to such^an 
issue as he desired. This he had effected partly by 
the vigour of his arms, partly by'his dexterity in taking 
advantage of the political factions which raged in both 
kingdoms to such a degree, as rendered the councils of 
the Scots violent and precipitate, and the operations 
of the English feeble and umteady. He had procured 
from the English favourable conditions of peace for his 
allies the Scots; he had prevailed on the nobles of 
Scotland not only to affiance their young queen to his 
son the dauphin, but even to send her into France, that 
Ae might be educated under his eye; and had recovered 
Boulogne, together with its dependencies, which had 
been conquered by Henry VIH. 

The French king having gained poin^K 
wiibHc^ so much consequence to his crown, and'lob^ 
*** engaged himself with such y>honottir, from Ad 
burden of supporting the Scote, and j^aintaining a WM 
against England, was now at full letMure to pursue Ae 
measures which his hereditary jealo||^ of the en^ewFt' 
power naturally, suggested. He listened, accor4h^|ly> 
VOL. V. o 
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to^.first ayertures which Octavio FameSe made him; 
and embiaciag e^erly an opportunily of recovering 
footing in Italy, he instantly concluded a treaty, in 
which he bound himself to espouse his cause, and to 
famkh him all the assistance which he desired. This 
transaction could not long be kept secret from the pope, 
who, foreseeing the calmnities ^hich must follow if war 
were rekindled so near the ecclesiastical state, imme¬ 
diately issued monitory letters, requiring Octavio to re- 
Knqnish hie new alliance. Upon his refusal to comply 
with the requisition, he soon after pronounced his fief 
to be forfeited, and declared war against him as a dis¬ 
obedient and rebdlious vassal.' But, as with his. own 
forces almre, he could not lit^e to subdue Octavio 
while supported by such a powerful ally as the' 
king of France, he had recourse to the emperqiyfwho 
being extremely solicitous to prevent the est^&h- 
ment of the French in Parma, orderfed Gonzaga to 
ooctnoni second Julius with all his, troops. Thus the 
French took the field as the allies of Octavio; 
tShiub*.. the Imperialists as the .protectors of the holy 
see ; and; hos^ties commenced between them, 
whfle ..Charidl and, Henry themselves still af¬ 
fected to give out that they would adhere inviokbly to 
the peace of’drespy. ^e war of Parma was not dis- 
trnguished by anymemoi^le eventr Many sipall ren- 
eountm happened w|th alternate success; the French 
ravaged/part of the^clesiastical territories .; .the lin- 
peri^ts laid waste the Parmesan; and die,latter, 
after having begun to l^ege. Parma in fono^ were 

Siniigii B^,die mptions and alarm which jthis war, 
^S& or iprep|(ratioi|} occasioned in Italy, 

: preyenlad^rt Itidkm pn^tes frcnn re- 

p^^^ toTrent on May>; the ^ay appointed 


via ^. SlAasa* SM<L $1S. FMits,p. SSO. teftei* 

del €tra (dm* ri-siNM M CM> VnoMP, tM>, &p. . 
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for reassemblmg the council; {md though the papal 
legates and nuncios resorted thitlier, they were obliged 
to adjourn the council to die 1st of September, hop¬ 
ing such a number of prelates might then assemble, 
that they might with decency begin their deliberations. 
At that time about sixty prelates, mostly from the ec¬ 
clesiastical state, or from Spain, together with a few 
Henrjpn- Germans, convened.* The session was opened 
piMi ihe with the accustomed formalities, and the fa- 
thers were about to proceed to business, when 
the abbot of Bellozane appeared, utd presenting let¬ 
ters of credence as ambassador from the king of France, 
demanded audience. Having obtained it, he protested, 
in Henry’s name, against an assembly called at such 
ttU improper juncture, when a war, wantonly kindled 
, j^e pope, made it impossible for the deputies from 
^e txallican church to resort to Trent in safety, or to 
deliberate concerning articles of faith and discipline 
with the requisite tranquillity ; he declared, that his 
master did not acknowledge this to be a general or 
occumenic council, but must comuder, and would treat 
it as a particular and partial convention.' The legate 
affected to despise tiils protest; and fte prelates pro¬ 
ceeded, notwithstanding, to examine and,, decide tile 
great points in controversy concerning the sacnuneiia 
of the Lord’s supper, penance, and extrope unction. 
This measure of the French monweb, however, gave a 
deep wound to the credit ot tits codncil, at tiie xtrf 
commencement of its deliberations. The Germans 
could not pay much regard to an assembly, the autiu>- 
rity of which the second prince in Cfaristmidoil^^ls^ 
fommlly disclaimed, feel any great rcy#^sCefiii#'ti|e 
dedsioBs of a few men, wfc arrested to themidvas 
all tiie rights bdot^pug to tim r^^Mentativdi of tiw 

. •&.^PmVSSS< rSSiftoSia-' 'nnnit,.nt. 

o2 
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church universal, a title to which they had such poor 
pretensionSi 

Violence cmperor, nevertheless, was straining 

his authority to 4he utmost, in order to esta- 
ceedings bUsh the reputation and jurisdiction of the 
p’rowi-**'' council. He had prevailed on the three eccle- 
**"'*■ siastical electors, the prelates of greatest power 

and dignity in the church next to the pope, to repair 
thither in person. He had obliged several German 
bishops of mferior rank, to go to Trent themselves, or 
to send their proxies. ' He granted an imperial safe- 
conduct to the ambassadors nominated by the elector 
of Brandenburg, tho duke of Wnrtemburg, and other 
Protestants, to attend the council ; and exhorted them 
to send their divines thither, in order to propound, ex¬ 
plain, and defend their doctrine. At the same time, 
his zeal anticipated the decrees of the council; and as 
if the opinions of the Protestants hacl already been 
condemned, he took large steps towards exterminating 
them. With this intention, he called together the 
ministers of Augsburg; and after interrogating them 
concerning several controveiied points, enjoined them 
to teach nothing with respect to these, contrary to the 
tenets of the Romish church. Upon their declining 
to comply with arequisitioni^o contrary to the dictates 
of their consciences, he commanded them to leave the 
town in three days, without revealing to any person 
the cnuse'of their banishment^ he prohibited, them to 
preach for the future in any province of die ^pire; 
and obUj^d them to 'thke an oath that they would 
punctually obey 1h^ injunctions. They were niot the 
only victims to his zed.^ The Protestant clergy, in most 
of the ciii^ in the cirde of Suabia, were ejected with 
the s^l^ violence; and in many places, such magisr 
tra^ htid distin^Ufh^ thenaelves by their attach¬ 
ment to’tbi-new ojiinidns, w^e dismissed with the most 
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abrupt irregularity, and their offices filled, in conse- 
<]uence of the emperor's arbitrary appointment, with 
the most bigotted of their adversaries. The reformed 
worship was almost entirely suppressed throughout that 
extensive province. The ancient and fundamental 
privileges of the free cities were violated. The people 
were compelled to attend the ministration of priests 
whom they regarded with horror, as idolaters; and to 
submit to tlie jurisdiction of magistrates, whom they 
detested as usurpers.’’ 

Hi* •ode«. The emperor, after this discovc) y, which was 
lup^rttiie more explicit than any that he had hitherto 
(.ouncii. made, of his intention to subvert the Ger¬ 
man constitution, as, well as to extirpate tlie Protes¬ 
tant religion, set out for luspruck in the Tyrol. He 
residence in that city, as, by its si¬ 
tuation in the neighbourhood of Trent, and 
on the confines of Italy, it appeared a commodious 
station whence he might inspect the operations of the 
council, and observe the progress of the war in the 
Parmesan, without losing sight of such occurrences as 
might happen in Germairy.' 

iiie liege During these transactions, the siege of Mag- 
of Hegde-deburg was carried on with various success. 

At the time when Charles proscribed the citi¬ 
zens of Magdeburg, and put them under the bmi of the 
empire, he had exhorted and even enjoined all the 
neighbouring states to take arms against Uiem, as rebels 
and common enemies. Encouraged by .his exhorta¬ 
tions as well as promises, George of Mecklenbaig, a 
younger brother of the reigning duke, an And 

ambitious prince, collected a considend>i(S namto of 
those soldiers of fortune who had accojmplbwd Ifenry 
of Brunswick in all his wUd enterprs^; and,;!, though 
a zealous laitheran bimseli^ mvadud the, torritoriM of 
the Magdeburgers, hopil^ tha^ ^ die imrit. of'^is 
iSlMMaSSS. Tbua.sr6. 'Sieid.a». 
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service, :iie might'ptocuTe some pftrt of their domains 
to be idlotted to him as an establishment. The citi> 
sens, unaccustomed as yet to endure patiently the cala¬ 
mities of war, could not be restrained fiom sallying 
out in order to save their laiids from being laid 'waste. 
They attocked the duke of Mecklenburg with more 
resolotipn than conduct, and were repulsed with great 
slaughter. But as they were animated with that un¬ 
conquerable spirit, which flows from zeal for religion 
co-operating With the love of civil liberty, far from 
being disheartened-1^ their misfortune, they prepared 
to defend themselv^ with vigour. Many of the ve¬ 
teran soldiers who had served in the long wars between 
the emperor and king of Fxance, crowding to their 
standards under able and - experaenced officers, the 
citizens acquired military skill by .degrees, and added 
all the advantages of that to the efibrts of undaunted 
courage. The duke of Mecklenburg, notwithstand¬ 
ing the severe blow which he had given the Magde- 
burgers, not daring to invest a town strongly fortified 
and defended by such a garrison, continued to ravage 
the open cotmtry. , 

icuiriee ^ ^ ho|^ of booty drew many adven- 
turers to the <mmp of this yoimg prince, Maurice 
of tke or. Sanmy begi^ to he jealous of the power 

SJLmm which he possessed by being at the head of 
aHUiso. numerous ^»dy, and marching towards 

Magd^uig^ wifli his Wwn assumed the ittfWeme 

eoBundad of/flae whole army, to dtimoor to ti^ich his 
high iMe tod igreajt sdulilies, as w^ as the nomimdion 
of Ucajto^ipdisputahfe tifle^ -With this 

unlto^mtto, he invto^ &e town, and bagan the siege 
m fotoi ^ Ultotoing great meiitwi& the dmpesorxon that 
accouid, as^frcto his seal toeaDecu^ the imperial decree, 
be wtoiefqposi^ldiiiaeif once more tothe censmes and 
male^dtonit';^ the-party wifUwhkh he agreed m re¬ 
ligious tontimehts. But-the approaches to the town 
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wentoa slowly; the g?irrison iuterrupted the |>esiegers 
by frequent sallies, in one of which George of Meck¬ 
lenburg was taken prisoner, levelled part of their works, 
and cut off the soldiers in their advanced posts. While 
the citizens of Magdeburg, animated by the discourses 
of their pastors, and the soldiers, encouraged by the 
example of their oflScers, endured all the hardships of 
a siege without murmuring, and defended themselves 
with the same ardour which *they had at first discovered; 
the troops of the besiegers acted with extreme remiss¬ 
ness, repining at every thing that they suffered in a 
service which they disliked. They broke out, more 
than once, into open mutiny, demanded the arrears of 
their pay, which, aa the members of the Germanic body 
aent in their contributions towards defraying the ex¬ 
penses of the war sparingly and with great reluctance, 
amounted to a considerable sum.’ Maurice, too, had 
particular motives, though such as he durst not avow 
at that juncture, which induced him not to push the 
siege with vigour, and made, him choose rather to con¬ 
tinue at the head of an army exposed to all the impu¬ 
tations which his dilatory proceedings drew upon him, 
than to precipitate a conquest that might have brought 
him, some accession of reputation, but would have ren¬ 
dered it necessary to disband, hi® forces. 

~ At last, the inhabitants of the town beginning 

to suffer distress fcohi want of provisions, and 
•"“■^• Maurice, finding it impossible to protract mat¬ 
ters any lodger without filling the emperor with such 
suspicions as might have disconcerted J1 his measures, 
he concluded a treaty of capitulation with the cito.u^n 
the .'following conditions:—That the Magde- 
^ burgers should humbly implore pardon of the 
emperor; that they, should not for the fature takearms, 
^ ^ into aliianra against die.house of AiW^a; 
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that they should submit to the authority of the imperial 
chamber j that they should conform to the decree of 
the diet at Augsburg with respect to religion; that the 
new fortifications added to the town should be de¬ 
molished; that they shotdd pay a fine of fifty thou¬ 
sand crowns, deliver up twelve pieces of ordnance 
to the emperor, and set the duke of Mecklenburg, to¬ 
gether with their other prisoners, at liberty, without 
ransom. Next, day their •garrison march^ out, and 
Maurice took possession of the town with great military 
pomp. • 

Miurite’i Before the terms of capitulation were settled, 
yiew.»t«ii« Maurice had held m^iny conferences with Albert 
joiictute. Mansfeldt,, who had the chief command 

in Magdeburg. He consulted iikewise with count 
Heideck, an oflScer who had served with great reputa-' 
tion in. the anny of the league of Smalkalde, whom the 
emperw had proscribed on account of his zeal for that 
cause, but whom Maurice had, notwithstanding/secretly 
engaged in his'eervice, and admitted into the most in¬ 
timate confidence. To them hecommunicated a scheme, 
which he had long revolved in his mind, for procuring 
liberty to his fathery^law ^e landgrave, for vindicat¬ 
ing the priyUeges of the Germanic body, and setting 
bounds to the dangerouf encroachment of the imperid 
power. , Having deliberated with them concerning tlxe 
measurei which might be necessary for securing the 
success of such an arduous enteiprise^ he gave Mans¬ 
feldt secret assurance that the fortifications of Magde¬ 
burg should not be destroyed, and that the inhabitants 
shoul^either be distarbed in the Zeroise of their re- 
ligion^br be deprived ol any of their ancient immu¬ 
nities. In order tq engage Maurice more dioroughly 
fro^^^nsiderutions of interest to fulfil tiiese engage- 
ments^^ 'i^ate of Mi^eborg elected him their bur- 
grayci) which had formerly belonged W the 
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electoral house of Saxony, and which entitled him to a 
very ample jurisdiction not only in the city but in its 
dependencies.* 

ThcadrM- Thus thc citizcns of Magdeburg,-after en- 
fioir ® siege of twelve months, and struggling 

imnegoua- for their liberties, religious and civil, with an 
ti!eMa|;de. invincible fortitude, worthy of the qausc in 
burgen. -which it was exerted, had at last the good for¬ 
tune to conclude a treaty, which left them in a better 
condition than the rest of their countrymen, whom their 
timidity or want of public spirit had betrayed into such 
mean submissions to the emperor. But while a great 
part of Germany applauded the gallant conduct of the 
Magdeburgers, and .rejoiced, in their having escaped 
the destruction with which they had been threatened, 
all admired Maurice’s address in the conduct of his 
negotiation with them, as well as the dexterity with 
which he converted every event to his orfn advantage. 
They saw with amazement, that after having afflicted 
the Magdeburgers during many months with all the 
calamities of war, he was at last, by their voluntary 
election, advanced to the smtiOn of highest authority 
in that city which he had so lately >j}esieged ; that after 
having been so long the object of their satirical invec¬ 
tives as an apostate, and an enemy to the religion which 
he professed, they seemed now to place unbounded 
confidence in his zeal and good-will." At the same 
time the public articles in the treaty of capitulation were 
so perfectly conformable to those which the emperor 
had granted to the other Protestant cities, and Maurice 
took such care to ma^ify his merit in having recced a 
place which had defended itself with so much obstinacy, 
that Charles, far from suspecting any thing fraudulent 
or collusive in the-terms of accommodation, ratified 
them without hesitation, and absolved the Magde- 

* Sleid. MS. Thu*a. C7&. Obt'idionii Magdeburgict Dauriplio per Sebait 
Beawluieicrum, ap. Scard. ii. StS. 

a AtMldi Vila Mauiit. apud M^akeii, ii. lit?. 
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burgers from the sentence of ban which had been de¬ 
nounced against them. , 

HUnpe- point that now reinained to em- 

dient ibr faatrasi Maurice was how to keep' togetter the 
anoy (tn * veteran-fropps which bad served under him, as 
/“’*■ , well as those which bad been employed in the 

defencpcOf the town. For Ibis, too, he found an expe¬ 
dient With singular art and felicity. His schemes 
against the emperor were not yet so. fully ripened, that 
he durst venture to. disclose them, and proceed openly 
to carry them into execution. The winter was ap¬ 
proaching, which mide it impo^ible to take the field 
immediacy. He was afr^d thut it Would give a pre¬ 
mature alaitn toHhe emperor, if he should retain such 
a considerable body in his pay until the season of ac¬ 
tion returned in the spring. As soon, then, m Magde¬ 
burg ppened'its gates, he sent home his Saxon subjects, 
whom he could command to take arms and reassemble 
on the ehori^'warning; and at the same time, paying 
part of &e,. arrears due to the mercenaiy troops, who 
had hk standard, as well as to the soldiers 

who hadie^^ in the garrison, he absolved them from 
their xeBp«ei|^<6ath| of fidelij^, and disbanded them. 
But the. momedt he’i^ve them their discharge, George 
of Mecklenburg, who was uow set at liberty, offered to 
take riiem into his service, and to become ^rety for the 
paymmit of what wasetill owing to them. As such 
adventurers were accustomed to change masters, 
thejf inriantly accepted tbejc^r. Thus these troops 
were kept united, and n^ytUdupsh wherever Maurice 
should .(^1 them, while- the'emperbr, deceived by tUs 
artid^, and imagining ^^t :.Gi^rge of Mecklenburg 
liad hired them with an iarimtieu to assmt-his claim to 
u pmt .'of his brother’s territories by force oi anns^ suf¬ 
fered ‘S^trahsaction to pairi without observation, as if 
it had « matter of no cons^uence.* 

* ‘n!)»B..STS. "' 9tra«. Cm. l&t. Oena. 1064. aiaoUi Viu Kivntb', tpiid 
McBkcB^H.m7. ■ . . 
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Hitaddren Having Ventured to take tiiese st^, which 
Ing^^Q.* were of so much consequence tdwardsthe exe- 
cation of his schemes, Maurice, that he might 
empefdr., diveit the empcror from observing dieir ten¬ 
dency too narrowly, and prevoit the suspicions which 
that must have excited, saw the necessi^ of employ-, 
ing some neW; artifice in order to engage his attention, 
and to confirm him in his present security. As he 
knew that die chief cdiject of the emperor’s solicitude 
at this juncture was how he might prevail with the 
Protestant states <tf (Germany to recognise the au¬ 
thority.of the council of Trent, and to send diiiher 
ambassadors in their own name, as well as deputies 
from their r^ectivb ChurdieSj he took hold of this pre¬ 
dominating pa;raion; in order to amuse and to deceive 
him. He affected a wonderful zeal to gratify Charles 
in what he desired with regard to this matter; he no¬ 
minated ambassadors whom he empowered to attend 
the council; he made choice of Melaocthon and some 
of the most eiCinent among his brethren to prepare a 
confession of faith, and to lay it before that araembly. 
After his example, and probably in consequence of his 
solicitations, the duke of Wurtembnrg, the cify of 
Strasburg, and-other Prot^tant states, appointed am¬ 
bassadors and divines to attmid the council. They 
all applied to the emperor for his safe-conduct, which 
they obtained in the most ample form. This was 
deemed sufficient for the security of the ambassadors, 
uidthey proceeded ae^dingly on their journey; but 
a separaie 8iffe-condu|^ firom the council itself was de> 
rntmded for fhe Protestant divines. The fate of John 
Huas and Jarome of Pn^e,’whom the cxmncil of Con- * 
stance; in the precedj^ oeniury, had ctmdemned to 
ihe flames without r^iardii^ the iniperiffi safe-conduct 
which had been granted ffiem, rendered this precau¬ 
tion prudent and neoessaiy. But ns the pope was no 
less unwillmg thit the Protestants should be admitted 
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to a hearing io the council, than that the emperor 
had been eager in briiiging them to demand i^ the 
legate by proniises and threats prevailed on the fathers 
of the council' to decline issuing a safe-conduct in the 
same form with that which the' council of Basil had 
granted to the followers of Huss. The Protestants, on 
their part, insisted upon the eouncil’s copying the pre¬ 
cise words of that instrument. The imperial ambas¬ 
sadors interposed, in order to obtain what would satisfy 
them. Alterations in the form,of the writ were pro¬ 
posed ; expedients were,’suggested; protests and coun¬ 
ter protests were taken; the legate, together with his 
associates, laboured to gain their point by artifice and 
chicane; die Protestants adhered to theirs with firm¬ 
ness and obstinacy. An account of every thing that 
passed in Trent was transmitted to the emperor at 
Inspruck, who, attempting, from an excess of zeal, or 
of confidence in his own address, to reconcile the con¬ 
tending parties, was involved in a labyrinth of inex¬ 
tricable negotiationii ' By means of this, however, 
Maurice gained all that he had in view; the em¬ 
peror’s time was wholly engrossed, and his atten¬ 
tion diverted; ’while he himself had leisure to mature 
his schemes, tb carry on his intrigues, and to finish his 
preparations, before he threw off the mask, and struck 
the blow which he had so long meditated.^ 

Theiflmtt Silt previous 'to ^tering into any farther 
"'““"W^detail concerning .l^urice’s operations, some 
accoum 'must be given of a hi[^ revolution in Hungary, 
which ^mntributed nota litffe towards their producing 
' suchtiktmordinary effects. When Solyman, in the 
year 1541, by a stratagem, whi(^ suited ihe base and 
insidious policy of a petfy usurper, rather than &e 
magnmiinity of'a might^' pOnqueror, deprived the 
' youi% king of Hungary Of ^ffoaiinions whidi his fa¬ 
ther.had him, he had j^toted thatunfoirtunate prince 

"l Slcid. sas. T. Fau). StS.SSB. Himii. »6 
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the country of Transylvania, a province of his paternal 
kingdom. The government of this, together with the 
care of educating the young king, for he still allowed 
him to retain that title, though he had rendered it Only 
an empty name, he committed to the queen and Mar- 
tinuzzi bishop of Waradin, whom the late king had* 
appointed joint guardians of his son, and regents of 
his dominions, at a time when those offices were of 
greater importance. This co-ordinate jurisdiction oc¬ 
casioned the same dissensions in a small principality^ 
as it would have excited in a great kingdom; an am¬ 
bitious young queen, possessed with a high opinion of 
her own capacity for'governing, and a high-spirited 
prelate, fond of power, contending who should engross 
the greatest share in the administration. 4 . Each had 
their partisans among the nobles ; but as Martinuzzi, by 
his great talents, began to acquire the ascendant, Isa¬ 
bella turned his own arts against him, and courted the 
protection of the Turks. 

Maitinuai The neighbouring bashaws, jealous of the 
din«d’!"‘ bishop’s power as well as his abilities, readily 
pretenaiont promised her the aid which she demanded, 

in that * ■ , « 1. 1 »ir 

kingdom, and would soon have obliged Martinuzzi to 
have given up to her the sole direction of affairs, if his 
ambition, fertile in expedients, had not suggested to 
him a new measure, and one that tended not only to 
preserve but to enlarge his authority. Having con¬ 
cluded an agreement with the queen, by the mediation 
of some of the nobles, who were solicitous to save their 
country from the calaroities of a civil war, he secretly 
dispatched one of his confidants to Vienna, and entered 
into a negotiation with Fetdinand. As it was no 
difficult matter to pursuade Ferdinand, that the same 
man whose enmity ftnd intrigues had driven him out of 
• great part of his Hungarian dominions, might, upon 
a reconciiiadon, become equally instrumental in reco¬ 
vering them, he listened eagerly to the first overtures 
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of a iHttion with that prelate. Martinuzzi allured him 
by such prospects of advanluge> and engaged, with so 
much coafideaee, that he would prevail on die most 
powe^ of the Hungarian nobles to take,arms in his 
favour, diat F«rdinand^ notwithstanding his truce with 
Bolymfla, agreed to invade Transylvania. The com¬ 
mand the troops destined for that service, consisting 
of veteran Spanish ahd German soldieia, was given to 
Castaldo marquis dePiadfsp, an officer formed by the 
famous marquisde Pescui^lwhom he strongly resem¬ 
bled both in^|(is enteiprising geniue fpr civil business, 
and in his great kpOwledge in thei^ of war. This 
army, mor«. formidable by the discipline of the sol¬ 
diers, and the abilities of the general, than by its num¬ 
bers, was powerfully secoioded by Martinuzzi and his 
faction among the Hungarians. As the Turkish ba¬ 
shaws, the sultan himself being at the head of his 


army on the frontiers of Persia, could not afford the 
queen such immedi^e pr effectual assistance as the 
exigency of her sl|^ .^quired, she quickly lost all 
hopes df betog longer the authority 

which she ptmseSsed^^egent, and even began to de¬ 
spair of her soh’a safety. # 

Martinuzzi did not suffer this favourable 

Tb6 BQCoess 

at opportunity ofhckmihptishing his own designs 
, to pass unimproved featured, while she 
was iuffiis state df dgectk^ to 1^ before her a propo- 
8{d, ai any other tun^she would. have rejected 
with^i^^. He repres^^^ Itow inipossiMe .it was 


tp r^ist F^inand’8'%icf(^tou8 arms; that e'|^ 


if th^t^ks should enable her to make head agaShst 
ffiem; ^ would be far &om,d^^^ing her condition to 
the better, and could not p^^ji^r th^ as detiyer^ 
bufr masters, to whose j^dj^a^ds site most si^it; 
ha cli%^i«!d^i.^refo^^^ r^arded her own 
digmty^ of W son,’ or the seeurky of Chris- 

teiMom, iipi^Aq:,give up Transylvama to Ferdmand, 
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and to make over to him her son’s title to the ci^wn of 
Hungary, than to allow both to be usurped by the inve* 
terate enemy of the Christian faith. At the same time 
he promised her, in Ferdinand’s name, a compensation 
for herself, as well as for her son, suitable to ^eir rank 
and proportioUal to the value of what they were to 
sacrihce. Isabella, deserted by some of her adherents 
distrusting others, destitute of friends, and surrounded 
by Castaldo’s and !l|artinazzi’s troops, subscribed these 
hard conditions, though' with a reluctant handi Upon 
this, she surrendered such plhces of strength as were 
still in her posse^on^ she gave up dl the ensigns of 
royalty, particularly a crown of gold, which, as the 
Hungarians believed, had descended frotn heaven, and 
conferred on him who wore it aa apdoubted right to 
the throne. As she could not bear to remain a private 
person, in a country where she had once enjoyed so¬ 
vereign power, she instantly set out with her son for 
Silesia, in order to take possession of the principalities 
of Oppelen and Ratibor, the^my^htore of which Fot- 
dinand had engaged to granl her^'idh^ apd likewise to 
bestow one of his daughters upte^him. in marriage. 
Appobted Upon the resignation of toe/ young king, 
Martinuzzi, and after his exatople.the rest of 
the Transylyanian. grandees, swore allegiance 
to Ferdinand; who^ ilk order to testify his grate- 
Terdinud. genSe of the zesl ns well as success with 
which that prelate hnd s^ed him, affected to distin¬ 
guish him by every po^le mark of favour and con¬ 
fidence. He appointed hiih governor of Trai^yJ^^ia, 
with almost unlimited authority; he publicl|^ craered 
Gastaldo to. pay the/* gnsatest deference to hhl .opinion 
and cmnmands; he hierelSed his revenues, which wi^ 
already v^y'g^t, by new appointments; he nomir 
nated. him fxchlmhop cf Gran, prejailed tlm toe 

popetondtohim to toedignityofaci^tol4* -AH tku 

ostentation of good-will, however, was ;#f sincerity. 
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and calculated to conceal sentiments the most perfectly 
its reverse. Ferdinaad dreaded Martinuzzi’s abilities ; 
distrusted bis hdelity; and foresaw, that as his exten¬ 
sive authority enabled him to check any attempt towards 
circumscribifig or abolishing the. extensive privileges 
which the Hungarian nobility possessed, he would 
stand forth^^n ev<^ occasion, riie guardian of the 
liberties of his couhtiry, ra^er than act the part of a 
viceroy devoted to the will of hiS sovereign. 

FenSiiaod F(^ this reasou, ^ ^ktretly gave it in charge 
to Casiiddd, to watch his inotions, to guar^ 
againsthis designs, and to tiNfart his measures, 
win. But Martinuzzi, either because he did not per¬ 
ceive that Castaldo-was placed as a spy on his actions, 
or because he despised Ferdinand’s insidious arts, as¬ 
sumed the direetion of the war against the Turks with 
his usual tone of authority, and conducted it with great 
magnanimity, add no less success. He recovered some 
places of which the^l^hdels had taken possession; he 
rendered their reduce others abortive; and 

established Fen^i^’si^thority not only in Transyl¬ 
vania, but in the of Temeswar, and several of 

the countries adjacent. In carrying on these opera¬ 
tions, he often differed in sentiments from Castaldo and 
his officers, and treated Turkish prisoners with a 
degree not only of humani^, but even of generosity, 
which Castaldo loudly coiidetnned. This was re^- 
sentedv.nt Vienna as an artl^. meffiod of courting'the 
friendiMp of the, infideb, tlm^ by securing their pro¬ 
tection. He might shake off in dependence upon the 
soveri^^ whom he now acknowledged. Though Sfar- 
tinuzzi^ ih justification of his own conduct, contended 
that it was impolitic by unnecesliary severities to exas¬ 
perate an enemy prone Castaldo’s accusa¬ 

tions gained credit with Fei^n^d, prepossessed already 
against mid jealous of every thing that could 

endanger ^ own auffu»rity in Hungary, in proportion 
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as he knew it to be precarious and ill-established. These 
suspicions Castaldo confirmed and strengthened, by the 
intelligence which he transmitted continually to his 
confidants at Vienna. By misrepresenting what was 
innocent, and putting the worst construction on what 
seemed dubious in Martinuz 2 !i’s conduct; by imputing 
to him designs which he never formed, md charging 
him with actions of which, he was not guilty; he at last 
convinced Ferdinand, that, in order to presetve his 
Hungarian crown, he must cut off that ambitious prelate. 
But Ferdinand, foreseeing that it would be dangerous 
to proceed in &e r^^lar course of law against a subject 
of such exorbitant power as might enable him to set his 
sovereign at defiance, determined to employ violence, 
in order to obtain that satisfaction which the laws were 
too feeble to afford him. , *■* 

He»as- ■ He issued his orders accordingly to Castaldo, 
^ w’#*com- willingly undertook that infamous service, 
uand. Having communicated the design to some 
Italian and Spanish officers whom he could trust, and 
concerted with them the plan of execui^ng it; they en- 
^ tered Martinuzzi's apartment, early one morn- 
^ ing, under pretence of presenting to him some 
dispatches which were to be. sent off immediately to 
Vienna; and while he perused a paper with attention, 
one of their number struck him with his poniard in 
the throat. The blow was not mortal. Martinuzzi 
started up with the intrepidity natural to him, and 
grappling the assassin, threw him to the ground. But 
the other conspirators rushing in, an old man, unarmed, 
and.alone, was unable long to sustain such an ungual 
conflict, and sunk under the wounds which he teoewed 
from so many handsi The Tramylvanians were re¬ 
strained by dread of Bre foreign troops stationed in th^ 
country, from rising in aims, in order to take vengefmf0 
on the murderers of a prelaw who had lot^ bea^^Mi 
object of their love as well as vmieration. I^y 

VOL. V. F 
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Th •fleet deed, howeretj with horror and execra- 

«f tfcateio* tion; and exclaimed against Ferdinand, whom 
lent Mtion. gj^titude for recent and important ser¬ 

vices, nor reverence for a character considered as sacred 
and inviolable among Chiistians, could restrain from 
shedding the blood of a man,''whose only crime was 
attaefamint to his native country. The nobles, detest¬ 
ing foe jealous as wdl as cruel policy of a court, which, 
upon ubcertain and improbable surmises, had given up 
a person, no less conspicuous for his merit than his 
rank, to be bi^tchered by assassins, either retired to 
foeir own estates, or if they continued wifo foe Austrian 
Mmy, grew cold to foe service. The Turks, encouraged 
by foe death of an enemy, whose abilities they knew 
and dreaded, prepared to renew hostilities early in foe 
spring; and instead of foe security which Ferdinand 
had expected from foe removal of Martinuzzi, it weis 
evident that his territories in Hungary were about to 
be attacked wifo greater vi^nr, and defended wifo less 
zeal than ever.* 

Maurice tiiUe, Mawice having almost finished 

his intrigues and preparations, was on foe point 
of declaring his intentions openly, and of taking 
foe field against foe emperor. His first care, 
a^lep he came to this resolution, was to disclaim 
that narrow and bigptted maxim of the confederates of 
Snudkalde, which had led them to shun all connexion 
He had observe how fotal this had 
beCttW their cause; and, instructed Ity foeir error, he 
Itua aa eager to court foe p^tection of Henry II. as 
foeyhad befoi solksttous to prevent foe interpositiipn of 
F^iiieis I. : fiappifyfofr-htBaiyhe found Henry in a dis- 
jWi ifom fo Isitm to foe fiist overtare on his part, and 
ia A sihtatkai whifot enabled hani^ bring foe whole 
ff foe Fffea^ «oiUu;$hy in^ Hemtyhad 

sss. iwa. rai. li.’ sss^ aa. isncilslp^aiit Bangiri^ iib. 
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long obsetred of &e mperor’s tni^ with 

jealoag^tsod hiiitfelf bpttiejNng 

the lists atg^^ the same ebeihy, w|i^ i^«b^ 
tte gloi^of ^fiidmr’s letgn He had bdd 

bcdd oa die first oppoetixm^iiiiu power of thwaitiiig 
the emperor's designs, by taking the didie of Pama 
under his protec^n; and bostilitimi were abeady begun, 
not only in dut duchy but in Pi^moni Havii^ ter¬ 
minated tbe«wM wiA England by a peace, no leas ad¬ 
vantageous to himself't^^ boomirabj^fiir bis allies the 
Scots, the restless and enterprising cootege ofhis nobles 
was impatient to dnplay itself on some theatre of action 
more conspicuous than the pet^ oporations in Parma 
or Piedmont afforded them. 

HU Mat; Jo hn d e Fienne, bishop of Bayonne, whom 
*** . Henry had sent into Germany, under pretence 

of hiring troops (o be employed in Italy,was enqpowered 
to (K>ndude a treaty in form with Maurice and his as¬ 
sociates. As it would have been very indecent in te 
king of France to have under^tk^ the defence of the 
Protestant church, the interests ijrf iMigicm, how much 
soever they might be affected by the treaty, were not 
once mentioned in any of the articles. Religions con' 
cemsj'diey pretended to commit entirdy to the dispo- 
8iti(m of Divine Providence; dm only motives assigned 
tor tbeb present confederaity against Charles, Were to 
procure the luidgrave liberty, and to fnevent the sub- 
venien of dus^^cient nonstitudon fiid laws of dm Oar- 
man empire* In order'to accomplish these end^ it was 
ti^reed that tdl the eontractuig parties should, al due 
saiiie.dme, declare war against the emperor; Ibidriicd- 
ther peace nm truce dbould be made but Ity eommon 
em m e p it, itor without of the nsafedwatas!; 

or^;to guard the iiieomMmieneea 

auuseity, or of pretensiow^ joint edeunand, biaiaiiit 
; dh^odd admowledged as Imad of the Geiaaa 
Ibteatea, wito abmlute authority in all military sAdn; 
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that Maurice aud his associates should bring into the 
field seven thousand horse, with a proportional number 
of infantry; that, towards the subsistence of this anny, 
during the first three months of the war, Henry should 
contribute two hundred and forty thousand crowns, and 
afterward sixty thousand crowns a month, as long as 
they continued in arms; that Henry-should attack the 
emperor on the sidS of Lorrain with a powerful army; 
that if it were found requisite to elect a new emperor, 
such a person should be nominated as shall be agreeable 
to the king of France.'* This treaty was concluded on 
the 5th of October, some time before Magdeburg sur¬ 
rendered, and the preparatory negotiations were con¬ 
ducted with such profound secrecy, that, of all the 
princes who afterward acceded to it, Maurice com¬ 
municated what he was carrying on to two only, John 
Albert, the reigning duke of Mecklenburg, and William 
of Hesse, the landgrave’s eldest son. The league itself 
*was no less anxiously concealed, and with such fortunate 
care, that no rumour concerning it reached the ears of 
the emperor or his ministers; nor do they seem to 
have conceived the most distant suspicion of such a 
transaction. 

Solicits the the Same time, with a solicitude which was 
w^vr** careful to draw some accession of strength from 
ofEug-' every quarter, Maurice applied to Edward VI. 
*““*• of England, and requested a subsidy of four hun¬ 
dred thousand crowns for the support of a confederacy 
formed in defence of the Protestant religion. But the 
factions which prevailed in the English court during the 
minority of that prince, and which deprived both the 
councils and arms of the nation of their wonted vigour, 
left the English ministers neither time nor inclination 
to a^nd to foreign affairs, and prevented Maurice’s 
obtaining that aid, which thrir zeal for the Reformation 
would have prompted them to grant him.” 

Becuell dec Tndtec, tom. U. 158. Thaan. lib. tuI. tT9. 

* BamelS Hill, of the Reform. *ol. U. Append. 37. 
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Drnwidt Maurice, however, having secured Ae pro- 

** *'®®**®“ ® powerful monarch as Henry 11; 

landgniTe proceeded with great confidence, but with equal 
wt at caution to execute his plan. As he judged it 

liberty, necessary to make one effort more, in order to 
obtain the emperor’s consent that the landgrave should 
Dece be liberty, he sent a solemn embassy, in 

his own name, and in that of the elector of 
Brandenburg, to Inspruck. After resuming, at great 
length, all the facts and arguments upon which they 
founded their claim, and representing in the strongest 
terms, the peculiar engagements which bound them to 
be so assiduous in their Solicitations, they renewed the 
request in behalf of the unfortunate prisoner, which they 
had so often preferred in vain. The elector palatine, 
the duke of Wurtemburg, the dukes of Mecklenburg, 
the duke of Deuxponts, the marquis of Brandenburg 
Bareith, and the marquis of Baden, by their ambassa¬ 
dors, concurred with them in their suit. Letters were 
likewise delivered to the same effect from the king of 
Denmark, the duke of Bavaria, and the dukes of Lu¬ 
nenburg. Even the king of the Romans joined in this 
application, being moved with compassion towards the 
landgrave in his wretched situation, or influenced, per¬ 
haps, by a secret jealousy tof his brother’s power and 
designs, which, since his attempt to alter the order df 
succession in the empire, he had come to view with 
other eyes tham formerly, and dreaded to a great degree. 

But Charles, constant to his own system with regard 
to the landgrave, eluded a demand urged by such 
powerftil intercessors; and having declared that he 
would communicate 1^ resolution concepikig the mat¬ 
ter to Maurice as soon'tm he arrived at Inspruck, where 
he was every day expected,, he did not deign to descend 
into any more particular explication 6f his intentions.^ 
This application, though of no benefit to Ae landgrave, 

* SWd. 5jl. Tbiim. lib. thi. 280. 
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WM of great adnuxtage to Mamice. It served to jus^ 
his sabsequent ia*ooeedmg8, and to demonstrate the 
necessity of enqdoyiiig arms in order to s extort that 
equitable concession, which his mediation or trea^ 
omtid not Obtain. It was of tise, too, to confirm the 
cm|wix^ in his security, as both the solemnity of the 
application^ and the a^icitude witii which so many 
princes were drawn^ to enforce it, led him to conclude 
that they placed all tiieir hopes of r^toring the land¬ 
grave tol^rty, in gainii^his consent to dismiss him. 

Maurice em|doyed artifices still more refined 
Htnrito to conceal his machinations, to anmtie the em- 
p«ror, and to gain time. He affected to be more 
solicitiHU than ever to find out some expedient 
for removing the difficulties- with regard to the 
safis-oondaet for the Protestant divines appointed to 
attaad the COimcil, so that tiiey might repair thither 
witiiout any apprehension of danger. His ambassa¬ 
dors at Trent h^ frequent conferences concerning this 
matter witii the imperial ambassadors in that city, and 
laM open their sentiments to them with the appearance 
of the most unreserved confidence. He was willing, 
at last, to have it bdieved, that he thought all differ¬ 
ences witii respe^ to this preliminary article were on 
tile point of being adjusted; and ii- order to give credit 
4b this opinion, ^ commanded Meiancthon, together 
witii his brethren; to ^ out on their journey to Trent. 
At the Mune time, he held a dose correspondence whh 
timioqmial eotiri at <lasptiic&, and renewed on every 
Qoeasiott Ids {mifeMieSis sot only (ff fidelity but of at- 
‘taclnamxt to tiie egnpearor. Be talked continually of his 
iataattiiSii of going to insptac^ kt penoa; he gave or¬ 
ders to Mm a hoase finrhitt in that city, and to fit it up 
wiffitiw gTMttest dkpateh fiif his Mcepti.^.* 
tutmf < Hu^^mfbtttdly iititiddat Maarice was in the 
'Siil!^*^idseddeoelv’‘ae|| as he tiwaght 

SjaalSiVntt XMia Bt«iik«ik a lit9. 
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the veil to be, under which he covcmled his 
SSlSIglSi designs, there were several thin^ in 1^ conduct 
btenUoiu. ^jjich aknned the emperor amidst his security, 
and tempted him frequently to suspect that he wm me¬ 
ditating something extraordinary. As. these suspicion 
took their, rise from circumstances inconsiderable in 
themselves, or of an ambiguous as well as uncAtain 
nature, they w»e more than counferbalanc^ by Mau¬ 
rice’s address; and die emperor would not, lightiy, give 
up his confidence in a man, whom he had once trusted 
and loaded with favours. One particular alone seemed 
to be of such consequence, that he thought it Mcessary 
to demand an explanationwith regardto it. The troopa, 
which George of Mecklenbwjg had tak^ into pay t^r 
the capitulation of MagdW^utg, having fix^ their 
quarters in Thuringia, lived *t discretion on Ae l^ds 
of the rich ecclesiastics in their neighbourhood. Their 
licence and rapaciousness were intolerable. Such as 
fel or dreaded tlieir exactions, complained loudly to 
the emperor, and represented them as a body of men 
kept in readiness for some desperate enterprise, But 
Maurice, partly by extenuating the enormiUes of which 
they had been guilty, partly by representing the 
sibility of disbanding these troops, or of keeping them 
to regular discipline, unless the arrears still due to them 
by the emperor were paid, either removed the appre¬ 
hensions which this had occasioned, or, as Charles WM 
not in a condition to satisfy the deman^ of these Mi¬ 
dlers, obliged him to be silent with regard to the ma^. 

The time of action was now approaching. 

Manrice had privately disjtetched of 

fiction. Bjandenburg to Paris, in order,to co^rm m 
league with Henry, and to hasten the ^ 

Fi^h army. He bad taken mcawtesto hjing h»^ 
ml^ together op the first sommoMj Jie ha^ 
Tided for foe seciirity of Saxony* whde he 8 h«^ b« 

>Slei4. M$. Tlnm.te9. 
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absent with, t^e army > and he held the trbops in Thu¬ 
ringia, on which he chiefly depended, ready to advance 
on a moment’a warning. All these complicated opera¬ 
tions were carried on without being discovered by the 
court, at Inspmck, and the eiaperor remained there in 
P^i^l^tranquillity, busied entirely in counteracting the 
in^Pies of the pope’s legate at Trent, and in settling 
the conditions on which the Protestant divines should 
be admitted into the council, as if there had not been 
any'transaction of greater moment in agitation. 

Circnni-- This credulous security in a prince, whoj by 
tIucTcon- his sagacity in observing the conduct of all 
around him, was commonly led to an excess of 
emperor, ^wtrust, may Seem jari^countable, and has been 
imputed to infatuation. B.i|t besides the exquisite ad¬ 
dress with which Maurice conpealed his intentions, two 
circumstances contribnted to the delusion. The gout' 
had returned upon Charles soon after his arrival at 
Inspruck, with an increase of violence; and his consti¬ 
tution being broken by such frequent attacks, he was 
seldom able to exert bis natural vigour of mind, or to 
consider afiairs with bis usual vigilance and penetra¬ 
tion ; and Grahvelle, bishop of Arras, his prime minis¬ 
ter, though one of the most subtle statesmen of that or 
perhaps of any age, was on this occasion the dupe of 
bis own ciaft. He entertained such a high opinion of 
his own abilities, and held the political talents of the 
Germans in such contempt, that be despised all the in- 
Aod bit timations given him concerning Maurice’s secret 
muiirtew. machinations, or the dangerous designs which 
he was canying on. When the duke of Alva, whose 
dark suspicious mind harboured many .doubts concern¬ 
ing the elector’s sincerity, prpposed calling him imme¬ 
diate^ to court, to answer for his conduct, Granvelle 
replied with great scorn, that i^ese apprehensions 
were groundless, ai^ that a drunken Gigman head was 
too gross to form any scheme which he could not easily 
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penetrate and baffle. Nor did be assume this peremp¬ 
tory tone merely from confidence in his own discern¬ 
ment ; he had bribed two of Maurice's ministers, and 
received from them frequent and minute information 
concerning all their master’s motions. But through 
this very channel, by which he expected to gain<ja|jH^' 
to all Maurice’s counsels, and even to his thouPra, 
such intelligence was conveyed to him as completed 
his deception. Maurice fortunately discovered the 
correspondence of the two traitors with Granvelle, but 
instead>of, punishing them for their crime, he dex¬ 
terously a^iled himself of their fraud, and turned his 
own arts against the bishop. He affected to treat these 
ministersgreater confidence than ever; he admit¬ 
ted theitfitp*. bis consultations; he seemed to lay open 
his heart to them; and taking care all the while to let 
them be acquainted with nothing but what it was his 
interest should be known, they transmitted to Inspruck 
such accoimts as possessed Granvelle with a firm belief 
of his sincerity as well as good intentions.* Tlie em¬ 
peror himself, in the fulness of security, was so little 
moved by a memorial, in the name of the ecclesiastical 
electors, admonishing him to be on his guard against 
Maurice, that he made light of this intelligence; and 
bis answer to them abounds with declarations of his 
entire and confident reliance on the fidelity as well as 
attachment of that prince." 

M.utice Maurice’s preparations were com- 

takettfie pletcd, and he had the satisfaction to find that 
■gainst the his intrigues and designs were still unknown, 
emperor, though now ready to take the field, he did 
not lay aside the arts which he had hitherto employed; 
and by one piece of craft more, he deceived his enemies 
a few days longer. He gave out, that he was about to 
begin that journey to Inspruck of which he had so often 
talked, and he took one of the ministers whom Gran- 

t Ikclvirs P* ^ Steid. 535. 
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▼die had bribed, to attend him diither. Ai^ ti^relling; 
post a few stages, he {ffetcfided to be indisposed by the 
fatigue of the jpumey, and di^sdched riw suspwted 
minister to mahe apology to the emperor for this 
delsy, and to assure him that he would be at Inspruck 
widrimta few days"; he'mounted on horseback, as soon 
ai --spy on his^actiions was gone, rode fuH speed 
towards Thuringia, joined his army, which 
' anoknintdl to twenty thousand foot and five 
thousand hmaej and put i^-immediately in motion.' 
FfUtuts a same time he published a manifesto, 

^^ng’ containing his reasons fiw takingparms. These 
>wpre three in number: That he might secure 
ihe Protestsmt religion, which was threatened 
widi immediate destrpction; that he might maintain 
the constitution and laws of the empire, and save Ger¬ 
many from being subjected to the dominion of an abso¬ 
lute monarchthat he might deliver the landgrave of 
Hesse from the miseries of a Icmg and unjust imprison- 
moit. By the first, he roused all the favourerl of a 
refommtion, a party formidable by their zeal as well as ' 
numbers, rendered d^perate by oppression. By 
the secoind, he interested all the friends of liberty. Ca¬ 
tholics no less than Protestants, and made it their in¬ 
terest to unite with him in asserting die rights and pYi-* 
vileges Gcunmoh to both. The third, besides the glory 
which he acquiredliy his zeal to fiilfil his engagemmits 
to the unb^y prisohm, was become a cffiise of gene¬ 
ral conoem,, Bot only from the compassion which the 
landgrave’s s^erings but from indignation at 

the injustice and rig^r df the emperor’s proceedings 
againrt him.!, Togeth^fldi Maaik$^ mauifesto, aa- 
, other t^pearod in tbehmeof Albert mitrqais of Kan- 

n ^ MUtvIAi*. p.tS. Tb(M Ufp n M t |i(>Sixw»ikBli»g the Suon oNMm »bam 
Oiia*cw Iiai Mbed. «• mi nmihiMl luf Sw OflMia Uttotiuii Sat I* Sir 
rtcMi noUnd im mirnan Im dw wd udWtM 

paaeln ^graoM lo the icU of M*iirioe*i ciiiidMt,-p9 a*} be xmMimiw 
.galheetK. 
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dcubtirg Colinliiaclty wlra had joined him aridi body 
of adventurers irhom he had drawn together. The 
same ^evances'wdiich Maurice had pointed out are 
mentioned in it, but with an excess of virulence jmd 
animosity snitsMe to the character of the prince in 
whose name it was published. 

Hahpow. The kmg of France added to these a llfmi* 

festo in his own name; in which, alter taking 
ha xicnb notice of the ancient alliamie between the 

French and German nations, both descended 
from the same ancestors'; and after mentioning th§ ap- 
plications^'.which, in consequence of this, smne of the 
most illustiious among the €lerman princes had made 
to him for his protSotfon, he declared, that he now took 
arms to: re-est^ish foe ancient constitution of foe em> 
pire, to deliver some of its princes from captivity, and 
to semire foe privilege and independence of ^ the 
members of foe Germanic body. In this manifesto, 
Henry, assnmel foe extraordinaiy title of Protector of 
thtlMKi'lm of Germany, and of Us canine Princes; and 
there was engraved on it a cap, foe ancient symbol'of 
freedom, placed between two da^ers, in^rder to inti¬ 
mate to foe Germans, that this blessing was to be ac¬ 
quired mid secured by force of arms.' 

Maurice had now to act a part entirely new, 
opmsou but his flexible genius was capable «f acoom- 
in du) field. ^ every sitnation. The mo- 

floent he took arms, he , was as bold and enterprising in 
foie field,' as he had been cautious and craify in foe 
cabinet He advanced by rapid marches towards the 
Uppes ^formany. All foe towns in his way opened 
their gates to him. He reinstated foe mag^trates 
whom foe emperosr had deposed, and gsm poisesrioa 
of the chnich^ to the Pf^tant mimsters whom he 
Ittd q^Cdied. directed his mardi to Augsburg, 

•s the iuqimfrd garri^, wldi|i was too mconsidsans^ 

‘ SkM. 9^ sa X. m Mm. de Bibier, & STl. 
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^ ^ to tWnk of defending it^ retired immediately, he 

took possession of'&at great city, and made the 
same changes there as in the towns through which he 
had passed.'' 

Theem- No. words cap express the emperor’s asto- 
" nkhment and consternation at events so unex- 
n^ni Btid pected. He saw a great number of the German 
autreia. p^jjjggg jjj against him, and the rest either 
ready to join them, or wishing success to their enter¬ 
prise. He beheld a powerful monarch united- with 
then! in close feagtte, seconding their operations in 
person at the head of a formidable army, while he, 
through ,nagli'gcQce pud credulity, which exposed him 
no less to scorn than to danger, had neither made, nnr 
was in condition to make, any effectual provision, either 
for crushing his rebellious subjects, or resisting the 
invasion of the foreign enemy. Part of his Spanish 
troops had been ordered into Hungary against the 
Tur^; ^e rest had matched back to Italy upon occa¬ 
sion ofthe war in the duchy of Parma. The bands of 
veteran Germans had been dismissed, because he was 
not able to. pay them; or had entered into Maurice's 
service after.the siege of Magdeburg; and he remained 
atinspruckwith a body of soldiers hardly strong enough 
to guard his own phrsou. His treasury was as much 
exhausted) as his aimy was reduced. He had received 
no remittances for some time from the New World. 
He had forfeited all credit with the merchants of Genoa 
wd Venice;- who refused to; lend him money, though 
tempted- by the offer of eiorbitant interest Thus 
Charles, though undoubtedly the most consi<ierable 
potentate in Chiislendoni, and capable of expidhig the 
great^t'strength, hiS:power,'notwithstanding the vio¬ 
lent attack made upon it, ^i|ig still unimpaired, found 
hinsdf in a situation whi<^ rendered him unable to 
make such a sudden andwigorous dSort; as; the juncture 
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required, and was .necessary to have saved him from 
jthe present danger. * 

Endenoura In this situation, the emperor placed all his 
hopes on negotiating; the only resource of 
ytuoD. gygjj jjg conscious of their own weakness. 
But thinking it inconsistent with his dignity to make 
the first advances to subjects who were in arms against 
him, he avoided that indecorum by employing the me¬ 
diation of his brother Ferdinand. Maurice, confiding 
in his own talents to conduct any negotiation in such 
a manner as to derive advantage from it, and hd(>ing 
that, by the appearance of facility in hearkening to the 
first overture of accommodation, he might amuse the 
emperor, and tempt him to slacken the activity with 
which he was now preparing to defend himself, readily 
agreed to an interview with Ferdinand in the town of 
Lintz in Austria; and having left his army to proceed 
on its march under the command of the duke of Meck¬ 


lenburg, he repaired thitlier. 

ProCTufof Meanwhile the king of France punctually 
the French fulfilled his engagements to his allies. He 
took the field early, with a u\pnerous and 
well-appointed army; and marching directly into Lor- 
rain. Tout and Verdun opened their gates at his ap¬ 
proach. His forces appeared next before Metz, and 
that city, by a fraudulent stratagem of the constable 
Montmorency, who having obtained permission to pass 
through it with a small guard, introduced as many 
troops as were sufficient to overpower the garrison, 
was likewise seized without bloodshed. Henry made his 


enti^ into all these towns with great pomp; he obliged 
the inhabitants to swear allegiance to him, and an¬ 
nexed those important conquests to the French mo¬ 
narchy. He left a 8tro!|^ garrison in Mentz. From 
thence he advanced towards Alsace, in order to attempt 
new oonquests, to which the success that had hitherto 
attended his arms invited him.' 


iTbi>u.S49. 
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char;les v. " ' tm . 

■reenegia- 'nje€Oofe*ence any 

aiiowte- acQpmmodatiott. Manned tri^’nief ecK^^ 

twees the , .. . ^ i..' i , - , .' . 

emperar to j|aa noionfg.jn yieW^ bat to 

rtoofeo' ' Stofese'^Ae' n^e^^sneh tie- 

eftet. .V Ijiofli In beb^ cojifisdera^s ; and 

AeiT'kly Ae French l^ng, j^ i% kbew wdaU |p^ be 
iKP^ted hyiit prince, ioolui^b^ A fiubfflib l^'pnce, 
to conditidtis dictated by ah enemy, BnV^^^er 
firmly Mauiioe aAntod di^i^ -to^lbe 
interest pf b^s rnttomtes, mr hnw^ rt^ 
kept'in new Ae AjmawhiA hadihdueed him td take 
arms, he dflen pil^ewed'* strong incliaiAm to ter¬ 
minate Ae different WiA Ae emparot m an ami¬ 
cable manner. fbife PiMffl f^ by this appearanie oC a 
pacific dispositipn, Fe^htmfi proposed a seepad in¬ 
terview at Pas^ dfi;|*ay. 
truce should commince on Aat day, and coMAuh to 
the lOAof Jun^ A brder to give them leisure for ad- 
, justing allpPmtsm dispJrtit^'' ^ ' 

Upon Ais, Mauiriito rejoined his army op the 
•djM^tofith'bf Ma;j^, which itad now advanced to Gkin- 
delfipgen# He puf his ttoppa in motion next 
morning; and a$ sixteen days y# remained for action 
before Ae commenc^ent of Ae tme^ he resolved, 
during Aat peno^to venture op<m an ^^ierprise, the 
sueeess of Which vrohld be so decuive, aa to rmrder Ae 
BOgtAdiomratPasipnextremAy Aort, and entitlehini 
to treat npAi h» ewa toms. He foresaw Aat Ae 
prospect ceiwAoiiuPf AAtf whfoh vms to jlAe pkee 

BO sopto tt^Aer |rUh At his m^nAAeto 

to ie>«steblish pea^:W^ wA,A]A had mrAdly Ai^fised 
FeadAmd, tmAd All^i^inspir^ Ae etoporor 
'..^vrjA'Aeh-’Abe'^t^^, AMf-he-would'.imturaBy bp-' 

d^pee of'AiU 

^ ef his armytitoiAlrds InjArAA, «(|d 
most rapid motioB Aat be given to ^ ^ 
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body of troop. On .the 18 th, he ariii^ Fiessen, a 
post of great consequence, at the entrance into the Ty- 
rol^e. There he found a body of eighteen hundred 
men, whom the?*emperor had assembled, strongly in¬ 
trenched, in order to oppose his progress. He at¬ 
tacked theda instantly with nucE violence and inpetuo- 
sity, that they abandoned their lines pr»upitately, and, 
falling back on a second body psted near Ruten, 
communicated the panic terror with which they them¬ 
selves had been seized, to those troops; so that they 
likewise took to flight after a feeUe resisihnce. « 

T»kes the Elated With this success, which exceeded 

Bhrenbfrg Sanguine hopes, Maurice pressed for- 

* ward to Ehrenberg, a castle situalhd on a 
high and steep precipice, whioh commanded the only 
pass through the mountains. As this fort had been 
surrendered to the Prot^tants at the beginning of the 
Smalkaldic war,, because the garrison was then too 
weak to defend it, the emperor, sensible of its impor¬ 
tance, had taken care, at this juncture, to throw into 
it a body of troops sufficient to maintain it against die 
greatest army. But a shepherd, in pursuing a goat 
which had strayed from his flock, having discovered 
an unknown pth by which it was possible to ascend 
to the top of the rock, came with th|B seasonable piece 
of intelligence to Maurice. A small hand of diosen sol¬ 
diers, under the command of George of Mecklenburg, 
was instantly ordered to follow this guide. They set 
out in the evening, and clambering up the ragged track 
widi infinite fisdgue as well aa danger, they reached 
the summit unperceived; and at an hour which had 
been agreed 0% when M^rice b<^an foe assault on 
one aiile oi caalle, thiy appeal on the other, 
aaidy. to scale'^the wi^, which weiu foeble in that 
pliiMb ^hecaase it Imd h^ hithsrto deemed inaecee- 
iibk.-.:T1ie g^^Rriscm, struck wiffi terr^ at ffiasiid'i* 
of an UQiMajn on a quarter where they had thought 
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themselves perfectly , secure, immediately threw down 
their arms. Maurice, almost/Without bloodshed, and 
which was of greater consequence to him, without, 
loss of timCi took possession of a place, the reduction 
of which might have retarded him long, and have re¬ 
quired* the utmost e^g^ of ‘liis valour and skill." 
A motihy Maurice was nbw only two da^’ march 
hw* from Inspruck, and withoijt posing a moment 
march. {jg ordered his infantry to Advance thither, 
having left his cavalry, whidh was unseWiceable in that 
mountainous country, at Fiessen, to gua^ the mouth 
of the pass. IJe'proposed to advance with such 
rapidily as .to an^c.ipate any accounts of the loss of 
ipbeobeig, and to iStij^ise‘.&e emperor, toother with 
his attendants, in an oj^ town incapable of defence. 
But just as his troops began to move, a battalion of 
mercenaries mutinied, declaring that they would not 
stir until they had received the gratuity, which, ac¬ 
cording to the cdstom of that age, they claimed as the 
recqmptilp^ due to them for having taken a place by 
assardt* with great difficulty, as well as danger, 

and hof-without some considerable loss of time, that 
Maurice quieted this insurrection, and prevailed on 
the soldiers to follow him to a place where he pro¬ 
mised them such ,^h booty as would be an ample re¬ 
ward for tdl their Bbtvices. 

! To the delay, occasioned by this unforeseen’ 
accident, the.'emperor owed his safety. He 
was informed of the approaching danger late 
in the evening, tmd khowing that nothing 
could save him biit a'^pe'edy flight, he instanfly left 
Inspruck, without rhgajMing the darkness of the night, 
or ffie violence nf ffie ’ raia which happened to fall 
pt that time; and nbtrrithstanding the debili^ ocba- 
sioned lij &e gc^it,'which rendered him unable'to' 
bemrtWy motion bnt i^tof ft 'Utter, he travelled by the 
. * Arn<il4i*U* Maorft ltS> 
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light of torches,, taking bis way over the Alps, by roads 
almost impassable.. H^;Courtiers and attendants fol¬ 
lowed him i^ilh equal., precipitation, some of them on 
such horses aaVthey could hastily, procure, many of 
t^m qn foot, and all in the utmost c<mfusion. In this 
miserable ...plight, veiy^unlil^the pomp with.which 
Chad^ h^d appeared during tlie fi'TO preceding years 
as the cohquen^Il^ Germany, he aprived; . at length, 
with >his dej^^'train, at Villach in Carintliia, and 
scarcely thought ^finseht. secure , even in thpat remote 
inaccessible corner. / , 

Murice Mamice .entered . Insprudc^a few hours after 
eaien the^peror and hisattendants had left it; and, 

enraged that the prey^duld escape <mt of his 
hands when he. was Just reacj^o seize it, he pursued 
them some miles; bu|jSndihg'it impossible to overtake 
persons, to whom the^^ear.^ye speed, he returned to 
the town, and abandon^ , all the emperor’s baggtige, 
together with that of his ministers, to be pluudered hy 
the soldiers;, while he preserved untouched eMV^lng 
belonging tQ the king pf Homans, eithrf; 

had formed some friepd^ iCflnueaion with thu^^C^ 
or, because he wished .tofhiwe it belkved that such a 
connexion subsisted betweek them. As there npur re¬ 
mained only, three days to.the c$»^encecaent of the 
truce (with aiich nicety had MaWce .odculated his 
Operations),, he set out for Passau, that he might meet 
Ferdinand on the day appointed. , 
iheempe- Before pbatles left Impruck, he withdrew 
^ ^ uw the guards placed Qin the degraded elector of 
su<b; Saxony, whom, during ^e years, he had car-, 
fjgjj about with lutp<r<t'a prisoner;, and set him 
entirely at libet^, eifoer with an intention ^embarrass 
Maurice by-lettihg loose a rival, might dispute his 
title to.his .dominionB and. dignity, cyr fixHU a sai^ of 
Uie Utdaespey of detaining Mip. a pinner, 
himaelf run &e risk of being depill^d^hisownllM^. 
vox.. V. " u 
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But that prince, seeing no other way of escaping than 
that which th^ emperor took, a^'ahhorring the thoughts 
of falling into ^ hiuads' i^n kipipan, yhom he justly 
considered as the authoricf ell his :mis|i^tun», chqs^ 
rather to accompany iCharl^ iq his dig]^,.^^ to,expect 
the Sx^' ded^On ofhi&iya iho trealir,,iirl^h was 

now, apprbhchingti- 

These w»ej 


[tlm Pdy. which Man? 
poduced^3^^a»:iao sooner 


IXe eonocU 

ofTrant rice’s opC 
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sadors tp procure Sn uidiem^ -hi^e council for the 
Protesliimt divi^, Itiid htdd^ tnfo joy, pn such a plausi¬ 
ble pretext; fprUnnissing an,asf^bly, which he had 
fpuod difocuit to^reim.; fn a congregation held 


oh t^ Pthibf dhil» wa^ proroguing 

the i^i^il dhrih^ two yean^ and appointing it to meet 
at thV;^pirati(m<of iltat tune, ji|;|>eace were then re- 
e8tah|Uh^ Jn Europe.” . Ihie prorogation, however, 
' ■ ^an ten yearn; and' foe proceed- 
when reaasambled^^n foe year 
{^ period prescifoed to fob 
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in new. .'They all Aeir power or policy 

to attain these j and^lrphe abilities tft wellns address 
of Adr legates,the ignorance of many bf the pre> 
l^tes, and by iho^fierviUjly of indigent Itsdian bishops, 
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i^ its KecreeSk tslpl; not with an intention 

to resto^;iinity.and«cbnoe^ 'totthe church, bat to esta¬ 
blish thdi^iM^^Nj^lMon, or to con&m mose tenets, 
upon which^ii^li|%ined that domittitm to be founded. 
Doctrines^ yhill' had’ Mfewto ■ been w dtni tt ^, npon the 
credit of ^tradition aloxi:^ and Witli^me lati¬ 

tude of int^retalion; were ; dbiabd|With a scrupulous 
nicety, and confirm^ by tlj^^tp^bn-of authority. 

^ch had forajeriy ■ i^iterved only in do- 

fefehcO to custom’ltippose4^wP3e tnuaent, were esta* 
bliahed by thb decresi jjf ^teMiwA^ declared to 

be essential parts of l^wrc^hlp;' Ihe'breaeh,, instead 
of being dosed, wai *4dd©ned,' S3^ irreparable. 
In place of ahyiattempt J|o teooncdiCtoe contending 
paxtiesj a Ibe was d«wn^tb 8Uch'StU4U|;i|^ti^j^cy, 
as s^ertained and’nlat)^|; out die diaili^k^^be* 
tween then. Tlus stfllw ^ i y to keep th^ at^^dis- 
tancet aad;^witbotiiiio^%ignal>btorpodtion^^^^ 
vine 'Provideijce, laust * render><^e separatifej^* 
'petuali''-' ■ '‘‘■a 

0^‘ knowtedge«bf Ae^lc^jeediii^ of this 
as8Bi»%isderiveairomtorefti®|l^t^ 
afaUcQundi. Faber Paul of Venice urote bss-b&toiy of the 
jdonncil of Trent/ wbfletheieeit^bf what had passed 
there was recen^ and soto^^rl^ hM been members of 
it weti stilbdive.' MU- ic^toe* and 

artifices l^wb^St n/^ileedofn and 

severity wbcltdi8ve<giveit sf deeto;^^1|CWid ^ be Credit 
of be ooundl.::’ Be &de^p(ibecp^lM^tioas,^d 
ekpiainedjb!'dl|!i«eii|^bitbb'pt^f4cttlty an^ 


of taieaon,^ have justly ettMedl 
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among the most admired his^oricid compositions. About 
half a century, Aereaftefjr the Jesuit Pallavicim pub¬ 
lished his Itistory of the;COfuncil, in oppii^ition, to that 
of father Paul, tmd tiy '!^pl 0 yihg dl, t^^^ an 

acute and retining^nius to inyalidatfe tno predit, or to 
confute, the .rewsomngs .ol;^ a^gQniak, ;he.lAours to 
proye, by artful a^lpg^ei^or procsieditigs of the 
council, and subtle inJ^refeitious of ite decrees, that 
it deliberated with impi^Uty, and ^ded with judg¬ 
ment as well as caftti^ur., ; ywgM,=a Spimish doctor of 
laws, who was appc^O^ to aibtend the imperial ambas¬ 
sadors at Trent, 8ei^.,tiie bishop of Arras a regular ac¬ 
count of the trailsactions fh^re, explaining all tiie arts 
which, the, legate endployed to .induence or overawe the 
council. His letter* haVe been pJuhUshed, in which he 
inveighs against the papal court .with tiiat asperity of 
censure, which was natural to a llien whose situation 
enabled him tq observe i^ intrigues thoroughly, and 
who was obliged to exert aji his attention and talents 
in order, to disappoint'them. .But whichsoever of these 
authors an intelligent perish takes for. his guide, in 
formings judgment concerning the spirit of the council, 
he must discover so much Ambition as well as artidce 
among ><j)ip#'.qf .the members, so much ignorance and 
corruption among <;^ers .; .he ;mast observe such a large 
infusion of^human p<dicy smd panions, mingled with 
such a Kianty porti<^ of that simpticity of heart, sanc¬ 
tity of m^ers,"amS,l9ve Of truth, .which alone qualify 
meu to dptennine wW doetrio^. .are .wprtby of God, 
and what worship, ^ i^^table > ri^at he will 
find it-no easy ^htt^.:^ l;eliCxp,-. thatektraor- 
dinayy inffluence.pf tti^"-Hq|y; Ghi^‘hovered ov^ this 
assembly, dictated % ^ctee^; ’■ 

Tiii! fftoA li^uricq 'Wilfaeipployed in negotiating 

kiog^^j,^a,a^ at Linfci^ or in 
stiMbw^; ma|^g w^ on in the Tyrol, the 

Fr^h kmg had advanced Alsace as &r as Stras- 
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bnrg; and Wi% ien^ded leave of the,senate to 
marchtlirough.the cit^'fne hoped that by rt^^ting the 
same Iraud whiqh he had practised at Met^hd niglit 
render himself ina^l^jbf thevplace, and by wat means 
secura«a passage o^i^ the Rhine into the heart of 
Ger o^y. But the SnubmigTO, instrueted'and put on 
theirIgitfd by^the credulify' uid inisfortahe of their 
nmghb^^> ^tes ;,and haying ammbled a 

g^ison of 4i^i|^tand spldiers, i^^re^’jdieir forti- 
ficatiomf, lased the.hpuses deter¬ 
mined to defend themselThs fb^ths ^ the same 

time they sent a deputation of the|i‘ most respectable 
citizens to the king, innrder todtyeyt him from making 
any hostile attempt upon theini||gThe eS^toraof ^ 
and Cologne, the dhke of Ciipr, and other princes in 
the neighbourhood, ^feierppsiEsdtn tbeit behalf; beseech¬ 
ing Henry that he not foiget'sO soon the title 
which he had generously assumed ^ an^stead of being 
the deliverer of Gehnany, become its oppressor. ^ The 
Swiss Cantons seconde(l^em widt zeal,‘^eliciting 
Henry to spare a city wh^ had Tong bef^ connected 
with their community in friendship and alliance;; 
Botwiiboat Powerful ^ this united intercession nrel#, it 
luceeu. vrould not have previdled on Henry to fortgo a 
prize of so much'value, if he had |||6h a condition 
to have seized it. But, in that age, the of sub¬ 

sisting numerous armies'at a distance fVeUn ^bljkontiers 
of their own country, was hhperfectly understood, and 
neither the revenues of princes, nor their experience in 
the art of war, Were etptal toihe jgr^t and compUeated 
effort^whichsuchan undertakti^ffi^^red. TheFiench, 
though not far yymov^ from Ahir^wn frontier, began 
already to suff^ fh)tn had 

no sof^entmagmehies collect^ tqf support them during 
ft si^, whidh #ist necessarily h/tve. been .of great 
leag^.* At idfia^aame time, did #een pf 

rbii«a,-asi,'Wtt. ■ 
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goremess D£.&e coDf 

ddetaUe body ibf- troops, ’ Ujpd^ tommand 

of Mastki'^/RosB^, li^ iwastei ^^ampagn^ ^ and 
threateiied 'tbe |^rkiise|;^ l^'raace. These 

concunrkig t^^nidadcet^ k>bl^ejd\b^ though 

tritb >]^aetaai:»,':'totahea^|^ But b^ 

ing willing to ecqt^ merit ^withlh^daHies, by 

this rotreatwhich aw}i^^lle|U'eteDd^ to 

the-^Swiss that hd vIid ^S^. dte <Ttlf^tion mei^y m 
compUauoe.irith ^fldd>'^^'^after fpring 

ordere thi^ axmytshmdii ba led to 

driiik in 'the ^&^^^/4'ptpof of his haTiog pud^ his 
conquest so far,' a^hed haric towards '6htm- 

.. -I ' ' . 


pagqei 


'^Whik't^ .TWch kihg arid the main, anny 

ii Al- 


ilieopefa- 

t!mt os i. oonied^tea' ’ 

Bnnfen- bert^of'Bi4nd^burgwsi i&tnofted .whh the’ 
cOpui^d of a separate l^y of < eight thou¬ 
sand men, oonskthig ohi^yof ntereenaries who had 
resort^ to his stirndard, the hope of pilm- 

deor^’fi^ ^pec^fiowof regular' jpay. I^at prince, 

seerngwOself at 'the head'^ sod} a a»mber of despe¬ 
rate adrmimrers, ready to follow wherevmt he- sho^d 
deadlheidir “ ' ‘ ‘ - - - - 



euies. 
ftkeveu to >aii^iUioti8 


minds, 
them 
diate- 

Aibett sd'O: 

other cimdederifteei 


’ti%r hteStonsvieuse 

ekrittiiiMaa/hy idhtribg themiwidiiimme- 



«<’(£cS9eiit from the 
*t*r-. 

ror of hk’tgmO hfIhafl^^diiy ^il^lriotions, as ^roll 
a8'’l|ie ex« 

■acted'''o O B^^i i |> tfS ^ iriiordiBr to 


ie-ih.hu 

power to'k0q>'hk;ai#y4t|^^;rlie Ubouied to get 
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passesaaOT of l^Bielnberg, Ulm, or K>ine other of the 
free cities ia l^rper Germany, in which as a capital, he 
mighlt fix the seat of hie power, l^at, finding these 
citiei on thei; guard, and in a. condition to resist his 
attacks, he turned .ai^^is rage against the Popish ec> 
desiaitics, wluMSe: he plundered with such 

wtmton apd -nieitfloMrhai^ft^ as''^ve th^ a very 
im&yoiti^e,4)[h|!ai^ spirit of th# reforma¬ 

tion n£ r^gios^ftlli& zea}-'l^ 'vrUch. he pretended to 
be' imimiKed'. Hie.JiiidK^. of Baaabeig;^^ Wurtz- 
hsirg, by tl^fr:»taation, Jay pariicularly exppied to his 
ravages; he <^hg«d{thei;toi;^ to;|r«aMNr;to hiip, in 
property^:diiu»t ot)«half,dfi^i§,«3ctteiisiye.d^^ tmd 
compiled, the latter |g,.advah<^ a gteat sum of money, 
in oi^er tojAve Iu6;ite^ suto and desola¬ 

tion. Dutis^ all ^ie wild «a^es 411 ^t >peid ho re¬ 
gard either to Mai^^’s- orderly wdmse oommands as 
generalissimo of .thi^, leagup he had"^ engaged to obey, 
or to the remonstraitoeB ofAe pther,confederates; and 
manifestly discovered, he att^ed orj^ to his 
own private emolunient, wititonf |u^ solteitode about 
the common cause, or. the, general ohjecto w|^h had 


induced them to taka arms.^ . .tij ^ » 

Tiu> >^ Matirica having flerdet!^ his;army to ^ch 
Imdt into Bavar «4 and ha:i^ polished a pro- 
clamatimi enjohu)^ the dt^rgy .and 

instnietoia of youtl^ to mnime exen^ ^ itbeir 
functions in all d^^cities;'sc^oo'^ and:, uniyeiaities 
finm;which they,had ; be«h sgeetei^,.mot Ferdinand at 
Passim on 2^ Jay Jday#i> As njat^^ 


dmice of the entire weiftohwl^ad to pas coagyess, 
the eyes of fh,- Berijee. 

Ferdnand ahdcthe i'inp*riJ'..TW?'§OTii?t% 
ftivaria, ^ of SalfaSw^Vj^ ^i chlb ^ 


miaisten jilFidi toe electot%/togyt 


SMas«u,.9lMa'SSr, 
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from most of the considemble princes, and cities^ 
resorted to P^au. Maurice, in the iiaio%^ his rnao- 
ciates, and the lung of the Romans as the emperor’s 
representativli opened the. negotiation. .,^e princes 
who were present, the depstiw of- such 

as were absent,'acted as;ih^^rcettouj^Or afi^iators be¬ 
tween them: > ‘ 

Thn«mi • »Manrice, ini|t|{%-diBC0^, ex^ the 

motives of his condhcli^'” After having 
pnpoeedr. enumuprated all the unconstitutiohal*^ and op¬ 
pressive acte' 0 f#e eU^ox^ admihistration, he, agree¬ 
ably to the th^ifestO -whiehlie had published when hb 
took arms against him^ limited his demands to three 
articles: ^at the laodgrave of Hbsse should be imme¬ 
diately wt at. liberty; that the grievances in the civil 
govemmeidbf the: empire should be redressed; and. 
that the Protestants should be allowed the public exer-' 
cise 6f .their, relij^n-without molestation. Pmdinand 
and the impend Ardhas^dors discovering their unwill- 
ingnesa-to'gratify hint with regard to all these points, 
the tiiedia'^jp wrote^'joint letter to the emperor, be- 
-to d^ver Germany from the calamities 
of a such satisfhction to Maurice 

and.ltii^jphify aemiipit induce them to lay down their 
arms; sftd nl^e same time -ihey prevailed upon Mau¬ 
rice it) '^^t a prolongation of the trace for a short 
time, dor^ which theylindertook to^procure the em- 
peror’a-fintd answer to his demands.. 

PmnMU^. iW request was ^preoealhi to the empenw 
%?he nam^of all the princes of the empire, 
gJ^®fi.^iH8h a*<!feeB. aa Protest^ in the itame of 
. n sadi..fiS;bhd Imt a' hdpinghaUd:^ forward his - 
ambstions siihcmtW) as wfdl toi^of d^ose who had viewed 
dSw,;p«graiB;dfh^^j|^«rA^^^ dread, 

lie which thejr 

pw, flowed dif. 
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. ferent causes. . Such as were most attached to the Ro¬ 
man Catholic church could not help observing, that 
the Protestant-'confederates were at the head of a nu¬ 
merous army, while, the emperor was but just begin¬ 
ning to provide for,- hU; own defence. They foresaw 
that great edbrts wotdd ^ l^uired of'ihme, and would 
be necessary on their part, m order to cope with ene¬ 
mies, ^ho had been allowed the start to far, and to 

attain toch formidable power, ^^erience bad tajugbt 
them,' flie fniit of all theto effc^ would be reaped 
by the empercff alone, smd the more cmnpl^ any vic¬ 
tory prnvpd w'biphj fh ^ .shonl d giw, the faster would^' 
they bind own litters,'and ntoder them the more 

intolerable!; ' ThtoereflectionsmW tiiem cautions how 
they contributed a second by ibeir indiscreet 
zeal, to put tiie emperor in possession, of power which 
'-••^ould be fatal to the Uberties of their country. Not¬ 
withstanding the intolerant sto^rit of bigotry in tliat 
age, they chose rather that the ProtMtants should ac¬ 
quire that security for their reli^n which they Re¬ 
manded, than by assisting Charles to oppress th^, to 
give such additional force to the imperial prerogative, 
as would overturn the constitution of the empire; To 
all these considerations, the dread of seeing Germany 
laid waste by a civil war added'uew force. Many 
states of the empire already felt the destructive rage of 
Albert’s anns, others dreadto^it,* and all wished for an 
accommodation betwwn ,.ifae empeiw ■ and ‘Maurice, 
whi<i they hoped would, save them from that cruel 
scourge. ?■’ . • * 

^ ^ Such were the.reaso^ihal induced so many 
. prinoe|, notwithstanding the varie^ of tiieir 
Soe^ . polfd^ interwts, aod4hfe m their 

leligtons sentiments, recoimuesid* 

yaam. ^ 

Maurice^; a 

mnaiBia. ;1 


'tofe titonempeiw an -toeoint^ 
to 01 ^%. a- iduta)^.'bod-'^''a 

[be motive; wMck^nannp^Cha 
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sire iV were not fewear or i?f lew weight. - He was -perr- 
fectly sensible of.ihe superiori^ whiekthe confederates 
bad acbpiired ^;^agb kis onmni^ligence; andke now 
felt the ,of kis ,OW& ,teaoatces.4o oppose 

them.. HistSpani^ sukj^it, dkgisled at kis long ak* 
sence, and weary of <mdi^|^»9i:whick<wme, of. little 
benefit 40 ^their .ebiii^.,,r^|pi8d3 to ftmisk him any 
considerable ; .^d. al* 

dtcmgb ky^hia fddi^ mi^t.^haTe 

hoped.to effect aid; 

that, ka kne^.Wtej^b .di^aot' tdvbk ^>aiiy service in 
^epiS 9 eni <^dgeoc|; ipf kk afiairs. His, treasury was 
dzabsed;>lua::vete^sfoi£ea.WBte diverted ordt^endr 
ed, and be. could not depend nun^jceithec on .die fide¬ 
lity ot cootage of tbenew-levied fjMnldierswhom ho was 
coUecidng.There was no k^e tr repeating with suc¬ 
cess the jmnmtdtifioes whick had wetkdaed and ruined 
the Smalkal^e leegue.. Asi^e eo^ at which ke aimed 
wa8i|mwiBi0im,^hC^^d^ ioi!^^ spe- 

dou|i siretextSK whicH^pP&imerly'cmice^ kis ambi¬ 
tious.deaigp^fl^v^pnnoeiaC^limp^ was alarmed 
and 0^^^|M^feM^wa8.Tem1o&il^. of blinding 
.''tbem'il|^p|^1tn]^^auck'Rde^^:^^^^^ malm, one 

die,nt^v< The 

spirit en whereof liitaunce was timbeadj 

expiRMibfil^ .fought bnti to be^te^ differemt fipm. 
that of ftnalteddct.^and from what he 

had'alfeadn^&jk^^ had nO,tsi£^. to.£Btter himself 
that.itfcotia)iQ|^n^l4 hews iixeai^|t^e^ its.efierts as 
timid 4 md fimhjfl^^^’he sbrndd^riiiiolite i^^continuing 
the wu^iyefoiig^|i^-atta^ 
atde'BfoiM&'.|u|«|p^^^^ it; ag^pst. 

kiBi’{#Bd hee^d 

r Ip fim'tn; thn i' teiif'j fenod 

■-.faU 3j^|iargii^';o^..;.q^d^,:;fo^ king 

and 

4l(|i^iitti(msjidfo sdm 
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soccess. That monfffdi had already made^ooaqaests 
in the empire,' which Charles was no leu ei^;er to reco^ 
Ter, Uian impatient to bereToiged on him for aiding his 
malecontent subjects. Though Henry had now retired 
fimn the banlm dm Rhine,, he h^-enly varied the 
scene of hirndtides, ha:Ving'%vaded the Low Countries 
with aUhisibfces. The Ti^W, roof^ bythe solicita* 
tions of the l^e|ch king, as &s sdmnlhted by re* 
sentmmt Ferdh9«m4|f^ violated the 

truce inlHong^, had p^a;^ a power&Ldeet to ra¬ 
vage dm oba^ of Nap^es ahd Sic^^ jfflu^ he had 
left almost d^ncelea8,. hy cdhng dteiice die greatest 
part of the 'regular hoops to Joio die-army which he 
wasnowauembling./. . ^ — 

.. Fmdinant^ who s|et)t person to Villach, 

, Mdomto in order totljiy heiore the emperor the remit of 
^KOOPI. the conferemms at Passao, had likewise reasons 
peenlbr to himself for desiria^ an aooommoda* 
don. . These prompted him to-second, with the greatest 
earnestness, the vguments whidt.the prince ass^bled 
there had employed in recommencing it. .liplehhd ofa^ 
served^ not without secret 8atis&c^on,'the.ftili4‘|4ow 
that Imd been given to ^ despode power wbmlnhis 
brother bad usorped in the empire* He dnas extremely 
solidtons to prevent Charles from levering his fiwmer 
supeiiotiiyi as he foresaw that nfhbidods P>’>i^ce would 
unomdiatdy resume^ withioathsod'eagemus, and with 
a Ix^ter chance of snooeu> ldifrwpa|nte scheme oftirans- 
mitdng duit power to his rsoa^b^ ixdudtng his hither 
from Ae-night dlsuocessliA to^e.impendlthrand.' On 
di^ account he wwsw'Ul|ii|i;’tnj^oafrd)ate'towa^ cir- 
oohoScrSmig dieuly^#hnttion^Hn^(^^ readmr 
liii.ottto pouesmoh of-i|!derlBj^;,-viBeiides,Soi^ 
exasperated id the low ^|Fi«ms]wrammmndatifl m^ 
at dm fran^aqt sflpl^^whidi Ri had been seuedtbiii 
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trwpSj and takeii' several |)laces of importance, tlireat- 
. ened not enly to cpmplete tfae conquest of the prtmJice, 
hut to drive of that part of Hungary which 

was still subj&f tti^ps jurisdictibn; ' He was unable to 
resist such ^ghty enemyjiithe erapei^tj while en¬ 
gaged in a dos^ticrwarf aflord hiiBnoaid j and 

he could liot even hophtb dMw'froitf Gerrattny the pon- 
tingmit, either of troqpat3rrnoney,*usuaUy'j0Eirb|i^d to 
lepel, ]lhe invasions ot jSie infidels. dHattrioe, having 
observed Ferdiia^dy’perjdexity ^i^ re^rd to: this 
last: point, had>bi^bd, if peace wi^ re>eS^lish^ on 
a secure ^fpnb^!ioii, &at! he wbudd -nAeirbh-'in. person 
with hi# troops- into .Hungai^ ag^np^ the Tories. Such 
w^J^ceffset of diia .wbfl-tbne^llfopEtedj that Feidi- 
nan^i^^ti^te of e^^.-other proispeCt of relief, be¬ 
came'^e most ap^tis' advocate whom the confede¬ 
rates copld; . harm, employed to urge’ their claims, 
and any-'thiiig that they could have 

demaiMed wlli^i^hy.’tei^dfsbt have chosen to grant, 
rather* than have a pacification, to which 

he trusted as the bjily means, of* saving his Hunga¬ 
rian crbWpi.tT'-: 

Ciwn,- ■“ ■jr^'-'When Sb>iBany ca»|es oorwpired in rendering 
^^^,;^c|^Cpommbdatioa digdile,.,!! might have been 
that-ft would bave taken place imme- 
diatelyl' Hat the infieaibili^ of die emperor’s temper, 
togeth|nvvith bis vnwillingness,.s^ once to relinquish 


such earnest- 


object^ whicb he ^ . 

ness and aj»iani!y, b<^tetMan<i^li^|^^^o^ tiiqs^the 
force of all ^: mo^6|'’<^hi<sh.disj5ii^ 'h to peace, 
and not only^pnt lhht event ’ St\distance,,but seemed 

to render h uni@|ipiafe-^^^:W^ demands,> 10 - 

grievfmc^ v^h 

to ^ sti|iJ^^li|foi?;^'j^ 

testi^itKlisd'^put refet^ngh^f^ese to 
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the deteipinatioa.of a future diet. Oti hia part, he 
required that iostant reparation should be made to all 
who, during the present war, had suffered either by the 
licentiousness.of theconfederate troops, or flieeJtactions 
of their lead^. 

Miaric«'<' JVffawice, who was well acqiiainted with the 
vigorau emperor’s arts, immediately cbn^luded that he 
fraiiute" had'nothing in view these overtures but to 
*'* . amnse and deceive; ^'d therefore, without lis» 

tening to Ferdinand’s ^tr^ties, be left Passan abruptly, 
and joining his troopi^ niiich w^re encamped at Mer- 
gentbeim, a oi^in Franconia, belonging to the knights 
of the Teutonic order, he put thepi in motion, and re¬ 
newed hostilities. As three thou»md men in the em¬ 
peror’s pay had thrpjra themselves into Frankfort on 
the Maine, and iniglit.from thence infest the neigh¬ 
bouring country of Hesse, he marched towards that 
city, and laid siege to it in, form. The brhikness of 
this enterprise, and‘'the'vigour witli which 
JbIj ir. carried on hi# t^proaches against the 

town, gave such. an», alarm to the ^pM^ryths disposed 
l^im to lend a iiiore favouraldc ear to Ferdinand’s ar^- 
ments in Fehalt (ff m Fipti and 

hanghty his nature was* he fbuhd -U ti*!^e|Biry |p 
bend, and si^fiedhis willingness to midee iisht|ces8ions 
on his part* if Maurice, in return, wojald abate'somewhat 
of the rigour of his demands. Ferdinand, as soon as 
he perceived.that his brother began to yield,'did not 
desist from his importunities, until he prevailed on him 
to decide what was the utmost tl^the would grant for 
the aecurity of - Ae confederates. Having gaim^ this 
di£5calt point, he instantly dispatdied a m*M<Snger to 
Maurice’s camp, mnl iixq[>artu^ to him the ^peror’sff nal 
rese^d^p* conjiued hina^to frosty hb endeavoom 
for dbe iWtoitablisltiDent ot, by an unscAsoa- 

on % ^ 

all (Sanaany for that s^uta^ evenl.' > ' . i 
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MlaAce Maurice^ notwiAstanding Ae prosperous si- 

taation oirJ^ afitdrs, uras strongly inclined to 
moditiai. .pd ’ adVicc. The wnperor, Aough 

overreach^ . wcf l^wed, had now begun to Msemble 

troops, ctoj^oirot^ slow liiar||<)tiQn5 might be, wlule 
Ae first his copateamafipn 

sensible Ait C^les 

portioMd to AeeStent (rfMs poww andttesriteri^^^ 

into ^ermawah amy fiwBudableby ito numbers, 
and sAl nwre by^e tewor of h%naihe^ as wdl ai'Ai 
remembrance pestjTifctori^- 'HefcSc^dacarGely 
hotm tW a confei|er^,hbinpo)E^of40'ma^manberai 
would oohAnneiitojJtjerate vmion an^ perseveran<» 
Bufficieht to resist. Ai’ fibiunstent ;M af^-3fi^cted ef¬ 
forts of an army, at %v absoluA dfilxteal of a Iwder 
accustomed to onnmihd roditoi conquer*: He fdt alr 
ready,,alAongh:Jm had-t^AlAerto eajperienoed 
shook oi^ay e^dyooto evefitj “Aal he hitoself was Ae 
head ofiSsjmntedl^ from the example 

of: Albert»«of BrandeiaSg, how^^difficult it would be, 
wi A ail Ws AddtoSs* and‘«^^ to prevent any particu¬ 
lar {metoJ^er from detaching himself from ihe_ whole, and 
how impoSsiWe toreoaU him to his proper rank and su- 
bprdinatic^.^ fCjb& filled him wHh apprAensicms for 
' ' " ^ Another <tonsider^ 

^ Jf W V. il-A—. . 


no.less disqttietM 
rests;, %'setti: 


-" — • o 

own particular into* 
' ' elector, airf 



had.*jil;A hk power, to. wtmii4 hiia i^Asa' most 
part.tr!j11e^<««»*of islwincei^^ Ids ancioat 

to »<»y^wAa*iAd bemtn^^ 
hlrdly Imvwfitiied of ^-Mlng Cotnmetions in ^0^ 
whnA wotdd endang^wll ^the hii^noi^uired at Ae 
expense of so {[tpich dissimulation and artifice.' Itvras 
no lam m Ae''emptabr% power-to render wain 'afr|Ae 
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solicitations of the confederates in behdf of the land* 
grave. He had only to add one act of violence more 
to the injustice and rigour with which he had already 
treated him; he had accordingly threatened the 
sons of thsd 'ttliittanatcf prince, that th^ persisted 

id- tiieir ihtMeBt.suterpris^ instead of i|^g tiieir &thcr 
restored to liberty; they slnjcdd lmar nf'nis‘having suf¬ 
fered the pimishmente^ich’hlit'rdbellibn'had merited.' 
iw HavihgyeUbeaated «t)on all these^ints vrith 

his associates^^awice thonn^t it more prtfdhnt 
■tPu(ra.^-to accept of ll»''conditiOn8'OffiEared,'tiiough lets 
advantageous‘than those wideh he had indposed, than 
again to comuiit all to the dotibtfhl issue of war.*' He 
' ^pair^' fortittrilh to' PassSuiand signed the 
treaty of which the <Mef artihl^ werd, 

—That before the day of Anghst, the- confede¬ 
rates i^l lay dowa their arms, and disband theii 
forces; that <Hi or before that day the landgrave shall 
be set at liberty, and conveyed ih jtafety to his castle 
of Rheinfela; thatt’O diet shs^; be held’within six 
months, itrorder to detfoerafolcoheenung'tbe mostpro- 
per and efpwhial' metiiod of preventitli|'for;^e‘fotare 
sdl diiq;>nte84hddissminofne atont ti^gi^ j the 

mean time,;|widier'fee emperor noj^eity 0^r]|rince, 
ihah,'upoh miy'pr^ekt w^tisyer, c^-ai^ittjnry or 
violence to' Stu^ as hdben^to the cttofehsksi^of A^- 
biirg,: but 'sHbw them tO' enjoy the ft# and undisi 
iurit^ mcercise of ^eif legion;'tha^^^fotdrnV’the 
Prolijl^mts shall not mol^ the OafeolU^tiithty in fee 
exife^ df their e^eriaiiW^ jnr^ 

ahdl sG&iialrier jjditice ihij^artii^y’ fe pbnitMs 

rnfeatdl^^fe in feat 

edditi ’feii ^fee riext ali0iili*tidt bn aUe fe 
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minalethe disput6s :witb regard to religion, the stipu¬ 
lations in the present treaty in behalf of the Protestants 
shall continne^faf fev,er in fill! force and.vigour; that 
none of-the confed^tes shall be liable to any action 
on acoounio{#hat had happ^ed during the course of 
tiie ; that ^P^considerati^ of those enoroachinents 
which !md been inade, aS Bl^AuJice pretended, upjipthe 
conslitutioa aUd liberties ot the empire, shall , be'remit¬ 
ted to the approaching diet; that Albert of Branden- 
burgflhail be comprehended ui the treaty, provided he 
shall accede ioiti laid disbud his forces before the 
12th of Aii^st.* 

KcBeeSoM.. Such was''the memorable treaty of Passau, 
overturned the ^t fabric,ln erecting which 
j Chailes had employed so inany years, and had 
mbuAs*. exerted the utmost efforts' of his power and po¬ 
licy^ that annulled all his ^regulations'with regard to 
religion; vdefeated all his hopes of rendering the 
imperial authority absolute'hud hereditary in his fa¬ 
mily ; .and Established the Protestant church, which 
had hitherto subsisted precariously in Germany, through 
connivance, or by-expedients, upon a firm and secure 
basis; . Maurice reaped all the . glory of having con¬ 
certed and completed this unexpected revolution. It 
is a singular circumstance, that the Reformation should 
be indebted , for its secunty^d full establishment in 
Genuauy/^to j&e same hfOM W|iieh had’ brought it to 
tlm teink of‘dCstrttCtion, aUd that ^both events should 
haveb^^ aUcompli&ed by. the safite arte of dissh^a- 
ticm* : The Ends, howevfst, Vrhiteh Maurice had in*ew, 
at those different junctures, S,eem::to have been more 
attended t^an die meaUs% wM^^ attained^diem ; 
smdi hes^.Uowas dttiveii^ly ex^tcUw for his'te^ and 
^blfo spirit Us im*bad ledpty 'be^ condoned for bis 

‘ .Itifttblessiroithy 

'BModl at* VnHu, a S61. 
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of obserration, that the French king, a monarch z^ons 
for the Catholic faith, should employ his power in or¬ 
der to protect abd maintain the lUfomation in the em¬ 
pire, at the very time when he was persecuting his own 
Protestant streets wi^> all the fi^cei^ pf bigotry; 
imd that fhe t^igae for &ts purp<Me,|i|hich proved so 
fatal to the Bonmish chikch, should, he negotiated and 
, signed by a Eomam Catholic bishop, So wondofully 
doth the vrisdtHn of superintend wnd regulate the 
caprice of human passions, tmd render them subser¬ 
vient towards the accomplishment’of his own pmr- 
poses. 

Little llitde attention was paid to the interests of 
pd tothithe French king during the negotiations at Pas 
sau. Maurice and his associates, having gained 
tutWy. what they had in view^ discovered no ^at so¬ 
licitude about , an ally^ whom, perhapi^ they reckoned 
to be overpaid for the assistance wbkb he .hid given 
them, by ^ acquisitions in A short chuise 

which they procured to be ,inserted in the treaty, im¬ 
porting, t^t the king of France might communicate to 
the confederati» his particular pretensions W cansre of 
hostility, which would lay beliSre lh<)i emperor, 
was the only si^ ^ th^ gave of #«ir Niaembering 
how much they had been indebted to him ^thair suc¬ 
cess. Henry experienced-, the same treatineo^ which 
every prince lends his aid to the authors of a civil 

war may €«pect As soon as the rage faction 

to sshside, f^ any prospect of accoatpodation to open, 
his slices ww forgotten, and hii associates made a 
meri^ with th»f soitwreign of tbp; ingratitade 'with 
which th*^ abadfoned flair protector, r.Bod bosj much 
soever’Henry nS^ht be enia^ el^^%;|iaiidy of hk 
allies^ <k at the iinpatienc^W wbieh they b«tened 
to make flaw peace with the emperot, at his expense, 
he was peiMy senmble that it was m^ his interest 
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to iteep well frith G«rmaiiic body, than to resent 
the indignities offered him by any particular members 
of it. For that reason be dismissed die hostages, which 
he had receiT^ from Mauriee mid his associates, and 
affected to talk in the same strain as formerly, concern¬ 
ing his zeal for maintaining the ancient constitotion 
and Idierties of the empire. 
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As soon aft. the treaty of Passau/was aimed, 

Atg.3. 

Miinice Maunce m consequence of nis ednlwnents 
intoHua^ with Ferdinand, marched iMo Hui^ry at the 
twenty thiHiaand men. the great 
Tuikf. superiority of the Turkish annies, &e frequent 
mutinies both of Spanish and German .soldiers, occa¬ 
sioned by their want of pay,, together widi the disseo- 
sions.between Maurice a^-Castaldo, who was piqued 
at being obliged to resign the chief command to him, 
prevented his performing any thing in that country 
suitable to huf former fame, or of great benefit to the 
king of foe Romans.* 

The bad- Maurice set Out for Hung^, foe 

. m«e ef .priiHse of Hesse parted fWnn him with foe forces 
under hp c<m»nand> and marched back into his 
owa ^qip|ntity, foathq migHl>e ready to lacetve 
hislifoer uponhis return, and give up to htm foe reins 
of government which he had held durii^^|iis aEwnce. 
But fortune waa#ot yet weary of pefseoSlig foe land* 
graye, A battalion nf m^cenaiy troops whi^ had 
jM«fc|affoe pay ptHesse, being s^ueed Ity ReiMlM^^ 
ni^dier of fartn^ ready to engi^ fo 
;see^y rwifodr*^ 

liSBbijdH 8in> HaafH^INA 
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prince as he was marchi!^ Ijomewards, and joined Al¬ 
bert of Brandenboi;^, who still continued in arms 
against the emperor^ refusing, to be included in the 
treaty of Passau. Unhappily for the landgravni an 
account of this reached the Netherlands, just as he was 
dismissed from the citadel of hlechlin where heliad 
been confined, but before he had got beyond the fron¬ 
tiers of that country. ' The queen of Hungary,' who 
governed there in her brother’s naine, incensed at such 
an open violation of the treaty to which he owed his 
liberty, issued orders to arrest him, and committed 
him again .to the custody of the same Spanish captain 
who had guarded him'for five years with, the most se¬ 
vere Vigilance. Philip beheld all the horrors of his 
imprisonment renewed; and his spirits subsiding in 
the same propoi^on as they had risen during the short 
interval in which he had enjoyed liberty," he sunk into 
despair, and believed, himself to he doomed |o Jjer-, 
petual captivity. ^But the matter being so explained 
to the emperor, as fully satisfied him that the revolt of 
Reifenberg's mercenaries could be imputed neither to 
the landgrave nor to his son, he gave orders for his re¬ 
lease ; and Philip at last obmined the liberty for which 
he had so long languished." But though he recovered 
his freedom, and was reinstated in his dominions, his 
sufferings seem to have broken the vigour, and to have 
extinguished the activity of his mind; from being the 
boldest as well as most enterprising prince in the emr 
pire,^ he became the moit timid and cautions, and 
passed repi8ind» of his days’in a pacific indoletice. 
iikeiri«e degraded elector ofSaxony likewise pro- 

cured lus liberty in coii^tt^ce of the treaty of 
“^’ Passau. TTie ehm^r hanpg b^ obliged to 
reiii^a|ih aff his schemesTctf exti^ting the Pro 
lelighiu, had ho Ibhger tnptive for dehdhihg him 
a i^oner^j^and be^ that 
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juncture, to recover the confidence and good-will of the 
Germans, whose assistance was essential to the success 
df the enterprise which he meditated against the king 
of France, he, among other expedients for that , purpose, 
thought of releasing from imjprisonment a prmce whose 
merit entitled hire no less to esteem, than his sufierings 
rendered him Ae object of compassion. John Frederic 
took possession accordingly of that part of his territories 
which had been reserved for him, when Maurice was 
invested with the electoral dignity. As in this situa¬ 
tion, he continued to display the same virtuous mag¬ 
nanimity for which he had been conspicuous in a more 
prosperous and splendid state, and which he had re¬ 
tained amidst ail his sufferings, he maintain^ during' 
the remainder of his life that high reputatii^^ |rk®ch 
be had so just a tide. 

Tbe cm- The loss of Mctz, Toul, and Verdun, had 
m1k>7o made a deep impression on the emperor." Ac- 
nukewar customcd to terminate all his operations against 
France. France with advantage to himself, he thought 
that it nearly concerned his honour not to allow Hemy 
the superiority in this war, or to suffer his own adminis¬ 
tration to be stained with the infamy of having per¬ 
mitted territories of such consequence to be disi^em- 
bered from the empire. This was no less a point of 
interest than of honour. As the frontier of Champagne 
was n^re. naked, and lay more exposed than that of 
any province in France, Charlra had frequendy, during 
lis wars with that kingdom, made inroads upon that 
quarter with great success and.effwt; but if Henry 
were allowed to retain his late conquests, France would 
guin such a formidable barrier om that side, as to be 
^together secure, where formerly she hadd>een weakest 
On the other Hand, the empire had now lost as mu^h 
in point of security, as France had-acquired; and b^ihg. 
stripped of ^ defence which those cities afford^ it, 
lay open to be invaded on s qunrteri where all the 
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towia hayiag f)^-|»tlieitiE)>:^Gii8idiared as %iterk]iv,:«ad 
remote from ady eoeo^^* ware Imt idigM^jr fbtfafied. 
l^e coImid 4 l^Qml^dietetelbed ^ attempt 

recoveriog the. threaetnwto of Heary Imd made 
himaelf master; ead: the pi^ wH<di he had 

madeagaairntMaariceiai^ hia assoeiates^ eojetUed bim 
te caioy hts;re8c3atioB mto-iaafoediateeaecmdoB^ 
okpimr - As sQOD, &en» apfhe peace was eooduded at 
Pa^u, he teft hmioglorietts reteeat at ViUach, 
p«Mr a&d advaocad tB'Aa^urgj! at the head of a 
considerablerh^dy gi ^Sermhos which he had levied, 
together with all dus lTOi^ fwhiclkhe had dirawn out of 
Itdy aod Spain; ■ To<di^ he f^di^several htdtalioiis, 
whi(d|; having been the^ pay of &e CiOisj||dmates, 
entered into-his semce wimn ^msBed i^ dim; and 
he prevailedvhJcewiseim seme prarbs the empire to 
joki h^ widt &em.t8ssels.(; & order to; conceal the 
desiimition of diia fbtmid^learmyvaad tog^iard i^nst 
alarmicg the French kiog^< so as topnt hi^mr prepar- 
ing'for me^e&Boe of his^lnte conqnests,- he gave out 
that he was to march foi^hwith into Hht^ary, in order 



dm;''h*#0rt«it .eeg^iwBst^vyi^sbil^S^ 
vigilth ahcmi" to he 

anaA^dst ^dlMie dish dm^vrhpfe weh^ of the 

was draoldihh-haMBdiai^^ whim that 
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of Tool and Verdun would be determined, he-nominalad 
Vtaiuae of LcBrain, duke of Guiae, to take die 
cmnmtaid in that city during the siege, Ike issue 
JfISI*** whick would eqtnUy affect the honour and 
*■*> 1 . ' inters^ of his <xmnt;y. Hu choice could not 
hare falloLuptm any person more W(»rthy of that trust 
The duke of Guise p<usened, in a higb degree, all the 
talents of courage, sagacity, and presence of mind, 
which rmider men eminfad in ioilitaiy command. He 
was largely endowed witk that nmgnanimity of soul 
which delights in bold enterprises, and aspires to &me 
by splendid and extraordinary actions.. .He repaired 
with joy to the dangerous starion assigned him, as to 
a th«»tri!|on which he might' display his groii qualities 
under the immediate eye of his countrymmi, all ready 
to applaud him . The martud genius of the French no- 
bili^ in that age, which considered it as the greatest 
reproach to rmnain inactire, when th^ was any ofpor- 
tunity of signaliring their courage, prompted great num¬ 
bers to follow a leader whu was the darling as well as 
the pattern of every one that courted military fame. 
Several princes of the blood, many noblemen of the 
highest rank,, and the young offers who could ob¬ 
tain the king’i permission, entered Metz as volnn^ere. 
By their presence they added spirit to the garrison, and 
enabled the dnke of Guise to employ, on every emer¬ 
gency, persons eager, to dtedng^i^ themselves, and fit 
to conduct any smvice. . r 1 ; : • 

fnp^ Bat with whatever alacrity the duke of Guise 
undertook the defeame of Metz, he found every 
fate. I *> tipon bia arrival there, in sncli&sitas^n, 
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defend the space b^ween them. For all these defects 
he endeaTonr^'tb provide the best remedy which the 
time would permit; He ordered the-suburbs, without 
sparing the monasteries or churches, not even that of 
St. Amulph(, in which seyeral kings,of France had been 
buried^ to be levelled with the ground; but in order to 
guard against the imputation of impiety, to which such 
a violation of so many sacred edifices, as well as of the 
ashes of the dead, might expose him, he executed this 
with much religious ceremony. Having ordered all the 
holy vestments and utensils, together with the bones of 
the kings, and other persons deposited in these churches, 
to be removed, they were carried in solecun procession 
to a church within the walls, he himself walkhig before 
them bareheaded, with a torch in his hand. He then 
pulled down such houses as stood near the walls, cleared 
and enlarged the ditch,;repaired the ruinous fortifica¬ 
tions, and erected new ones. As it was necessary that 
all these works should be finished with the utmost ex¬ 
pedition, he laboured at them with his own hands: the 
officers and volunteers’imitated his example, and the 
soldiers submitted with cheerfiilness to the most severe 
and fatiguing service, when they saw that their superiors 
did not decline to bear a part in it. At the same time 
he compelled all useless persons to feave the place; he . 
filled the magarines with provisions and militi^ stores; 
he burnt fee mills, and destroyed the com and forage 
for several miles round the toim. $nch were his popu¬ 
lar talents, as well M his arts of acquiring an ascendant, 
over the raiifds of nmn, thatthe citizens seconded him. 
with no less ^our than die soldims; and^very other 
passitm Ifefog the>^ 

enemy; vnth ;^ich Ife in^ th^^eheld foe 

rum ^ foeir estat^, wi^ havoc which he 

ina^ '^png ti^^ 
tiui o 
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CbaHMsd- Meantime the empcror, having collated all 
forces, continued his march towards Metz: 
sicu. As he passed through the cities on die Rhine, 
he saw the dismal effects of that licentious and wasteful 
war which Albert had carried on iu these parts. Upon 
his approach, that prince, though at the head of twenty 
thousand men, withdrew into Lorrain, as if he had in¬ 
tended to join the French king, whose arms he had 
quartered with his own in ail his standards and en¬ 
signs. Albert was not in a condition to cope with the 
imperial troops,* which amounted at least to sixty 
thousand mten, forming one of the most numerous and 
best appointed arnaies which had been brought into 
the field ^hiring that age, in any of the wars among 
Christian princes. 

Invest, tbo The chief command!, under the emperor, was 
committed to the duke of Alva, assisted by the 
marquis de Marignano, together with the most ex¬ 
perienced of the Italian and Spanish generals. As it 
was now towards the end of October, these intelligent 
officers represented the great danger of beginning, at 
such an advanced season^ a siege which could not 
fail to prove very tedious. But Charles adhered to 
his own opinion with his usual obstinacy, and being 
confident that he had made such preparations, and taken 
such precautions as would ensure success, he ordered 
foe city to be invested. As soon as foe duke of Alva ap¬ 
peared, a large body of foe French sallied out, and 
attacked his wnguard with great vigour, put it 
in confusion, and killed or took prisoners a 
considerable number of men. By this early specimen 
which ' foeyfi .gave of foe conduct of their , officers, as 
well as to valour of foeir troofls, they sheared foe Im- 
peria^kts whaf an enemy they had to encounter, and 
hoW.d^bir advanfage must co^ them. The p^e, 

K»tol.Comlii»,Hte.nr. 
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however, rrae. ^cQn^piletely forested; the tre&cb^ were 
opened, and the ot^ yrorka beghai 
Both p#». l^'^ettraition bo^ of the btoi^ere and. bcr 


sieg^ waelnmedi for «orae lime towarde AI- 
Brt^ndenimtgi' end they strove with 
butgi . y^emulntidn w daOtdd gain th^ prince, who 
still hovered in the neighbourhoed, dnctaating in tdl 
the nhcertainty pf.iwesolattt^, imtoxsd ito 4 man, who. 
being swayed by iw prMMsilde,: Was allured different- 
ways “by contrary‘ view* ef interest The French 
toapted- him with offers eJrttbnely -beimficial; theTm- 
perialists seropl^ At so promise which diey thought 
imght allure him.' After mnch h^tatitm he was gamed 
by the emperor, from whom he expected to receive 
advantages which wefnhoth moom immediate aiid more 
penaanent . As theiFrench lung, who began to suspect 
his intentioM, had appoii^ a body of Itoops under 
the duke of Aumale, brother s &e duke of Guise, to 
watch his motions, Al^ fidl tq^dn them Unexpectedly 
with such vi^ur, that he routed them entirely, killed 
many of the* officeirsV womaded Anmale himseb^ and 
took hun ptiaotter, Immediately after this vio> 
toryj he marched iatsium|dt to Metz, and Joined 
his anny to that of the emperor. Charles, in reward 
for this service, and the grmd aoceBsion of strength 
which he Iffought him, g^led Albert a &naal pardon 

ingthewar.V- 
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Bn^ieal to restrain tiie iinpetuosi^ of &eir eoonge^ 
he vas obliged at dlierant times to shot the gates^and 
to coDG^ dm keys, in ordet to prerent the princea jof 
the bloody and noblmen of the first rank, from «&• 
posing themselfes to danger in every sally.' He te> 
paired m the-vight what the enemy’s artillery beat 
down daring the day, or erected bdtind the rained 
works new fortifications of almost equal strength. The 
.Imperialists, on their part, pushed on the attack with 
great spirit, mid carried forward at once, approaches 
i^^ainst difierent parts ci the town. But the art of at* 
tacking fortified places was not then arrived at that 
degree of perfection to which it was carried towards 
the close of the sUtoenth century, durnagtheloi^ war 
in the Netherlands.^ The besiegers, after the unwea¬ 
ried labour of many wedis, found that they bad made 
but little progress;- and although tbeir batteries had 
made breaches in dififerent places, they saw, to their 
astonishment, works suddenly app^, in demolishing 
which tbdx fatigues and dangers would be'^ renewed. 
The emperor, enraged at the obstinate resistance which 
%is mrmy met with, left Thionville, where he had been 
confin^ by a violent fit of the gout, and though still 
so infirm that he was obliged to -be carried in 
a litter, he repaired to the camp; that by his 
presence he. might animate tiie scddiSrit, and .urge on 
Ae attack tfifh greater spkfti Upon his.amval, new 
botteri^ were erected, and new e&rts were made with 
redoubled ardour. 

tVtOHMi BtrtbythistiQie,vtiaterladsetinwfthgr^ 

! r^|omr; the canqi wu altamstely ddnged 
rai^or coveted with snow; at the same tube 
l^rovi^oimtne^become ertrenoely scares, M-a body of 
7c«>n|k«esTahy'wldch hovered in lim neif^honrhond, 
n^etsiitt^xcG^tedtim'COiifVOjni, or re^K^ued ^eir arrival 
difficult and nnc^tsjn. begjm to spread 

amoflgi ftie soUffiera, especially imrong the Italians ®ad 
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Spriniftr^Sj i^occustoi^ed to such' iuclemeDt we^iher; 
great nuuabers were disabled from serving, and many 
died. At length sucb breaches were made as seemed 
practicable, and Charles resolved, to hazard a general 
assault, in spite pf all the remonstrances of his generals 
against the imprudence of attacking a numerous gar- 
risohr conducted and animated by the most gallant of 
the French nobility, with an army weakened by dis-. 
eases, and disheartened with ill successl The duke, 
of Guise, suspecting the emperor’s intentions from the 
extraordinary movements which he observed in the 
enemy’s camp, ordered all his troops to their respec¬ 
tive posts, liey appeared immediately on the walls, 
and behind the breaches, with such a determined coun¬ 
tenance, so eager for the combat, aijd so well prepared 
to give,the assailants a warm reception, that the Im- 
peralists, instead of advancing to the charge when the 
word 6f command was given, stood motionless in a 
timid dejected silence. The emperor perceiving that 
he could not trust troops whose spirits were so much 
broken, retired abruptly to his quarters, complaining 
that he was nowdeserted by his soldiers, who deserved 
no longfer the name (rfmen.^ 

Theenip.- Deeply as this behaviour of his troops 
mortified and affected Charles, he would not 
' iiear^i of abandoning the siege, though he saw 

tiie necessity of changing the method of .attack. He 
suspended thefary of his batteries,,and proposed to 
proOeed by &e more seernre btrt tedious m|thod of 
Sappift^., Birtas it still cimtinued to rsun of to. snow 
alSst mceraantiy, such as Wo ftoployed in-this 
service endured incredible hardships J and jhe.dnke of 
Gui^, indoW*^*^ hife^or .to^. valour,- 

disW^g all mines, oouiiWl«w>*ed theis^and 
prcWted Aeir effect^ AtW* Ovaries finding it im-; 
possibtoincaetendsmjrfpi^ep 'w^ of the. 

'tv 
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seaisdB, and tfith enemies whom he could tieidiet over- 
;power by force, nor subdue by art, while at the same 
time a contagious ^temper raged among his troops, 
and cut oflF daily great numbers of officers os well as 
soldiers, yielded to the solicitations of his generals, 
who conjured hiin to save the xemains of his army by 
a timely retreut: « Fortune,” says he, “ I now per. 
ceive, resemUea other females, and chooses to confer 
her favours On young men, while she turns her back 
on those who are advanced in years.” 

Dec. * 6 . Upon this, he' gave orders immediately to 

submitted to the disgrace 
•iqje. . 0 f abandoning the enterprise, after having con¬ 
tinued £fty- 8 ix days before the town, during which 
time he had lost upwards of thirty thousand men, who 
died of diseases, or were killed by the enemy, fhc 
duke of Gufce, as soon as he perceived the intention 
of the Imperialists, sent out several bodies both of ca¬ 
valry and infantry to infest their rear, to pick up strag¬ 
glers, and to seize every opportunity of attocking fom 
with advantage. Such was the confusion with which 
they made their retreat, that the French might have 
harassed them in the most cruel manner. But when 
Ruinofthe they sallied out, a spectacle presented itself 
to their view, which extinguished at once all 
humanity hostile rage, and melted them into tendcroess 
and compassion. The imperiar camp was 
filled with the sick and wounded, wiffi the dead and 
the dying. In all the different roads by which the array 
retired, numbers were found, who having made an 
effort to escape beyond their strength, were lef^ when 
they coul 4 ^ no farther, to perish without Msistance. 
This^tiiey^eceived frdm their enemies, and were m- 
debt« to them for all the kind #ces which their 
friends had not the power to 

Guise iramedtetely> ordered p>ope 5 refr^hmei^te.foi^ 

such as were ^ing of hunger; >e appointed surgeons 
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tli« flick I #etn^^ si^h as 

«Qcr!ti^ b^r ^ iato ibe tfiose 

irbo' WQidd W«e sabered % bei^ d^ied so fyr, hd 
adioitted ucbo iio^ badfittsditipm 

ike forlSs owasidlieii^; as 

bjS. ^t tli<^ bome ondef' >bii of soUi^, and 

wl& money to hear, &eir oharg!^ By .^ese acts of 
hti^jfianii^jtTrhich wme m$oa^moa in that egei inrhen 

near was. liamed dijvwi® greaW rancour im4 C«™<aty 

than nt present 

hind aciqpiirdd hy his g^ant and stic<^{ut 
ddfence Meta, fiad ejPgaged diMc ^hoin he Imd 


vanquisnea n>me tnrnic^nntrp^ fstoumg 
hi8,narne.f’.''?.’!/,.^ ^ '"■‘■■r ■' 

BiSjto*. dta84^®®*ties added 

such uhf(%^te erentssiKifta^y, as rendered 
thb Jm most^isaatidus year in the, enipf^> 
1 ‘lifci't. .During'his ‘eesideiHae at Villach, db^les 
had appHed to Cosnio de Medici fi>r the loan of two 
hundr^ thousand crowns. But his credit at that time 
.was fo low, tint in order to obtain this inconsiderable 
«umt4ie iras ob%ed to put luinfin pOssemion-of the 
printnpaliiy of Pioid|;dso> and by igwinjg up that, be 
iost;j^ih)^ng r^cbTim had bith^^ nudntained in 
TiS^Sy,' and enabled Oosmo ito rMsume, Ibr the future, 
did !tt#e and deport^nitofik pi^bce'aitogaiher ihde* 
pehdent- .Much a}^ &« Jhim, 
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people, which divided, all the Italian commonwealths, 
the faction of tiiepeo|de, which gained the ascendaont, 
besought the tmpetor to 'become Ihe guardian of the 
admiRisttatioa which they hhd established, and admit* 
ted into their city a smsJl body of Spanish soldien, 
whom he had setit to coantaaance the execution of the 
laws, and to preserve tranquilUly among dtem. The 
command of diese tiroops given to Mendoza, at 
that timp ambassador for the emperor at Rome, who 
persuaded die credulous multitude, that it was neces¬ 
sary for dieir security against any future attmnpt of the 
nobl^ to allow him to build a citadel in Siena; and 
as he flattered himself that, by means of this fortress, 
he might render 'the emperor master of the city, he 
pushed on the works widi all possible dispatch. But 
he threw off the ma;^ too soon. B^ore the ibrtifica- 


iions were completed! he began to'indulge his nataral 
haughtiness and severity of temper, and to treat the ci¬ 
tizens with, great insolence. At the same dme the sol¬ 
diers in garrison being paid as irr^larly as the empe¬ 
ror’s troops usually were, lived almost at discretion 
xtpoa the inhabitants, and were guilty of many acts of 
licence and oppression.. . 

ThaSkfr These inji^es awidiened the Sienese to a 
Bw qpntt sense of dieir danger. AV they saw the neccs- 
uceo^ sity of exerting themselv^, while the unfinished 
forti&iations t^ the citadel left them any hopes 


dfsnceess, they applied to'the French ambassador at 
Rome, vdbo readily promised them his master’s protec¬ 
tion and^hsuistahce. -At the same 4ne, forgetting their 
dmaeetic dnanosfties when «lch a mortal blow was 
. nt fte liberty mid eadstence of dm r^blic, they 

fent'agexJr tb exUed nobles, and intited them to 
cem^ widiithem in saVii^ their optetrylrom die ser- 
viti^witli ^chitWB8thre«|?iie4, As tiiere was not 
a m^ent^ lo8e,'nieasui«8^%i^^ ‘^^ sp^y, 
but with great prudence; and were executed with equal 
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vigaaf. The citizens rose feuddonly in ; Ae exiles 
flocked into the town frooi diffetent parts^ with all their 
partisans, and wh^t troops ihiey couW^j^^w together j 
and sevelral bodies of mercenaries in th^'^pay of ^^j^^nce 
appea^d tb anpp<^ them..; ’Hia.Spaniards, ^ongh 
surprised, and mn^]^ inferior in number, defende)! them¬ 
selves with great ;ii?0Kmige j but sgeiiig flb. prospect of 
relief, aid having.iio hopes of «aaintaining theirstetion 
long, in a half-hniilied, filrtress, th^ soon, gave it up^ 
The Sienes^ with &e.ut°?ost alacrity, fe^^e'Ued 'ft with 
the ground/s that nC(iihOBtfnient might‘temaiii ^ thfR 
odious stmctnre, whifeh ^a^^been raised in ordet'to, en» 
slaVelflieajk*,:. # llm saraetim^ renouncing all connexion 
.witib ‘tha'iiaiperor„^ey sept W^nbassadors to tbank the 
king of France, af ihe restorer of their liberty, and to 
entreat that he secure to them the perpetual en- 
joyttiCt^ of ^t bles^g, by continuing bis, proj^ion 
toAreirr^hblic.* . f i : » 

DeH»iit<^. To.these misfortanes, one still tnare fatalhad 
the Twki almost |ucceed.ed. The severe administration 
“uiudqia of B^iPedro de Toledoj viceroy of Naples, 
of NepUs*. Jjavin^ filled that king4Qr%with rourmurLpg and 
disafl^tion, ;^prin^a of Salerno, the head of the male- 
oontepte, had fled to the copit of France, where all,who 
bore^ lB-Wi^,to the emperor or his .ministers were sure 
finding protection and assia^nee. , That nobleihan, 
in the usual style of exiles, boasting ranch of th^^um- 
bei and por^of his partisruis, and. of his great, influ- 
encbyitefe^t preyail ^Q H Heb^fQ thirdt .^ evading 
Naplesit^rti anoxpiDt^Qn of hsaB«|l»ne£|p^^ those 
wftibj|pj^ra 'the prince ibl^alerao held! coire^ondence, 

Bq^totighi the ..was sug- 

* n ■'■el'. W 5 ^ a • 
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able to fulfil the promises which he had made. He ap¬ 
plied for aid to Solyman, whom he courted, after his 
father’s example, as his most vigorous auxiliary agmnst 
the emperor, and solicited him to second his operations, 
by sending a powerful fleet into the Mediterranean. 
It was not difficult to obtain what he requested of the 
sultan, who, at this time, was highly incensed against 
the house of Austria on account of the proceedings in 
Hungary. He .ordered a hundred and fifty ships to 
be equipp^, that they might sail towards the coast 
of Naples, at whatever time Henry should name, 
and might co-operate with the French troops in their 
attempts upon that kingdom. The command of this 
fleet was given to the corsair Dragut, an officer trained 
up under Barbarossa, and scarcely inferior to his master 
in courage, in talents, or in good fortune. He appeared 
on the coast of Calabria at the time which had been 
agreed on, landed at several places, plundered and 
burnt several villages; and, at last, casting anchor in 
the bay of Naples, filled that city with consternation. 
But as the French fleet, detained by some accident, 
which the contemporary historians have not explained, 
did not join the Turks according, to concert, they, after 
waiting twenty days, without hearing any tidings of it, 
set sail for Constantinople, and thus delivered the vice¬ 
roy of Naples from the terror of^an invasion which he 
was'not in a condition to have resisted.'' 

As the French had never given so severe a 
The^ (ffieck to the emperor in any formeif^;Campaign, 
Sr/“* expressed immoderate joy at the success of 
their-arms. Charles himself, accustomed^ to a 
athurf. i n^ jHwies of prosperity, felt the calamity most 
"'*■ seSiayi and rttired from Metz into the Low 
Countries, i|6h dejected with the cruel reverse of for¬ 
tune which #fcted hhn4ir his dediniog age, when the 
vidll^ of the had incfeaaed to such a pitch, as 
k TK,^. ITS- nao. Me«.4*BIbler,a.401 Gitnone. 
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entii%ly broke the vigour of hia con-stitution, and ren¬ 
dered him peevish, difficult ofhccess, and pftien inca¬ 
pable of applying to business. But whenever he en¬ 
joyed any interval of eascj all his ffhoughts were bent on 
revenge; and he deMberatedj with the greatest solici¬ 
tude, concerning the most proper , means of annoying 
France, and of efiamng the stain which had- obscured 
the reputation and glory of his arins; All the schemes 
concerning jjlermany^ ^li^h'ha^ engrossed him so long, 
being disconcertfed by the ^acO of Passau, the affairs 
of the empire became only secondary objects of atten¬ 
tion; and enmity to Prapce^was the predominant pas^ 
sion ^bich. chiefly occupied his mind. 

The »». The turbulrat ambition of Albert of Bran- 
uedfngscf denburg eilsited violent commotions, which 
disturbed Uie empire during this year. That 
burg. prince’s Irbops, having shared in the calamities 
of the siege of Mefej were greatly reduced in number. 
But the emperor, prompted by gratitude for his distin¬ 
guished services on that occasion, or, perhaps, with a 
secret view c^fforaenting divisions among the princes 
of the empire, having paid up all the money due to him, 
he was enabled, with that sum, to hire so many of the 
soldiers dismi^ed &om the imperisd Unny, that he was 


soon ai the head of 4 body of ptehas numerous as ever. 
The bishc^s of Bamberg and Wurtzburg having soli- 
cited^dteizTOwial chamber to sauui], by its authority, 
the. tnhpi^^^^ondltioim whidh'Albert had compelled 
them p «htnffliatcourtMyaimouaiY found adit^ eir en¬ 
gagements <him'tb^ wpid in.tbd^6v^^&e, be- 
cau8 e:.^ v £iad bMn ex^j|te^dylOTce4CT|amed Albert 
ince^aitteuamjto 


leen ext 


.m rmi^nce;p^euiu|^. 
as a 

sion, Albert pppo^^ 
' tions with the twa-pm 


and 

him 
thi§ deci- 
ffn^on bf lie transac- 
^hich. dtnpei^diad 
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granted him as the reward of his having joined the im¬ 
perial army at Metz; and, in order to intimidate his 
antagonists, as well as to convince them of his resolu¬ 
tion not to reHhquili^ his pretensions, he p^ his troops 
in motion, that he^night secure therterritory in question. 
Various endehvours were employed', and many expe¬ 
dients proposed, in order to prOvent &e kindling of a 
new war in Germany. But the same’wannth of temper 
which rendered'Albert tuthiftent and enterprising, 
spiring him widi the htost j^sanguind^ihbpes of success, 
even iti his wildest-andei^ikin^, he disdainfully re¬ 
jected all reasoimbie overtiiref of^accoouaodation. 

He Mean- Upoh this^^e imperial, <diainhei^ issv^ its 
demued decree against him,.andrreqmreduhe elector 
of Saxony, tog^er yjqth 'ia^^^ Other princes 
'**“‘*'- mentioned by name, to aims m order to 
carry it into execution. Mhorice^ and diOM. associated 
with him, were not unwilling to undertake this service. 
They were extremely solicitous to maintain pubUe order 
by supporting the authority of the imj^al chamber, 
and saw the necessity of giving a tined^eheck to the 
usurpations of an ambitious prince, who bad nd^prin- 
ciple of action but regard to his own intenist, Ind no 
motive to direct biih W the impulse of ungovernable 
passions. They ^d ^d reasomt^tCi, suspect, t&t die 
emperor enexjuraged Areert in his extravagant and irre- 
gul^ proceedings, and seereitly affordedassistance, 
that, by raisiog-^m up to riV^ Mimricl^pi pqwmr^ he 
might^’^!^^ foture hrbil, use of mt^liinataobe 
to cemnw^to^ tmd contr^the'inthmity whjk^\the 
oihet had acquired in tiie«^|are.' .. 

AiiHis. >j|||^eofiside»atiii^ni»tedthftm 
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M»S!lce wrought no change ip Albert’s sentiments; but 
was head, as be knew that bte could not resist so many 
princes, if he should allow th^m time to assemble their 


forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, to deprive them 
of all the ad.vantages which they might derive from 
their united power and numbers; ^nd, for that reason, 
marched directly a^inst Maurice, the enemy whom he 
dreaded most. It was happy for the allies that the 
conduct of their afihrirs was. Qompiitted to a-prince of 
such abilities. He, by his ^authority and example, had 
inspired thepi with yigourj and having.carried on their 
preparations with a degree of rapidity of which confe¬ 
derate, bodies are seldom capable,, he was in a condi¬ 
tion to face Albert before ^e could make any consider- 
able .progress. 


He attack* Their armies, which were nearly equal in 
number, eaph consisting of twenty-four thou¬ 
sand ;pken, met at Sieverhausen, in the duchy of Lunen¬ 
burg and .the violent animosity against each other 
which jiossessed the two leaders, did not suffer them 
to continue' long ina,ctive. . The troops, inflamed with 
g i .Ae same hostile rage, marphed fiercely to the 
'.-combat; they fought with the .greatest obsti¬ 
nacy; apd as both generals were capable of availing 
themselves of every favourable occurrence, the battle 
remained . long doubtfol, eajph gaining ground upon 
Anddfftcji other altenmtely. At last victory declared 
iii« srioy: Superior in cavalry, and 

Albert’s Voty ^ed in eWu^on, leaying fop^^ousand 


dead 


sops:p|^,f|f^pf.Bnins,wA<dp.a4^e>Q^jJtunenburg, 

^ ^^st^tiqn, j^e among 
the bf the|||u|^^,^^ ail the^ were soon 


muiA 

nte lfioiit. 


W were soon 
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^*'in*»he' Maurice himself, as he led up to 

batae. a second charge ahody of horse whicb had been 
broken, received a ivound with a pistol-bullet in tlio 
belly, of which he died two days after the battle, in 
the thirty-second year of his age, and in the sixth after 
his attaining the electoral dignity. 

HU cIm- Of all the personages who have appeared in 
the history of this ac^ve age, when great occur¬ 
rences and sudden revolutions called forth extraordi¬ 
nary talents to view, and afforded theih full opportunity 
to display themselves, Maurice may justly be considered 
us the most remarkable. If his exorbitant ambition, his 
profound dissimulation, and his unwarrantable usurpa¬ 
tion of his kinsman’s honours and dominions, exclude 
him from being praised as a virtuous man; prudence 
in concerting his measures, his vigour in executing 
them, and the uniform success with whidi they were 
attended, entitle him to the appellation of a great prince. 
At an age when impetuosity of spirit commonly pr^o- 
minates over political wisdom, When the highest effort 
even of a genius of the first order is m fix on a bold 
scheme, and to execute it with promptitude and cou¬ 
rage, he formed and conducted an intricate plan of po¬ 
licy, which deceived the most aittbl monarch in Eu¬ 
rope. At the very junctyre when tiie em^br had at¬ 
tained to nlraost unlimited despotism, Maurice, with 
power seemingly inadequate to such an^andertaking, 
comp^ed'him to relinquish all his usa^atipns, and 
e^tablisl^^^^l^t pnly the relig^s but civH iftierties of 
Germany^ suc¥foundations^as have hitherto remained 
unshaken. Although^ at one'period of his lifi^^dbn- 
duct excited tirb j^ousy of the Protestants^ and at ano¬ 
ther di^ bd him the resditmenfM the iU}man Catho-. 
Iics, atfch:(raslu8 intite^ ddidnuii diat he was the only 
prince pfthba^ in any degree,q[Kiisessed the om- 
fidfflce of bo£, a^ whom both lantBoted as the mqal 
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ible as well as MdiM'giiayiiaQ of the c<^titdti<niaad 
laws of hijs wMtttiyi: 

Albert Tvlwiconstejnation which MaoriceVdeath oc- 

cratoa casioaed’amdi^his tiroops>ppev^ted (hem from 
making (he proper improvement of the victory 
^hich they had gained.: AIbert,'Whose active courage 
and profuse'liberaliliyrendeaM hira die dariing ctf such 
militaiy adventurers as. WeiO little soHcitous about the 
justice of his cause, soon re^ssaembled his broken forces, 
and made fr^h levies with such success, that he was 
quickly at headiof fifteen (hoasaad men, and re¬ 
newed his depred^ons with additional, fury. But 
Henry of Bronswidt^having token (he command of the 
allied tiii^pSj' defeated him m a second battle, scarcely 
sepfcj* jWoo^y than ftie former. Eyen then his 
‘ courage did i-hot sink, nor were his .resources 
exhausted. 'He made aeveral efforts, and Some of them 
very vigorous to retrieve his afiairs: but being laid 
undafhe Iton of the empire by (he imperial chamber ; 
being driymi by degrdesout of all 1^ hereditory (erri- 
tories^'is welf^li 'those which he had usurpedbeing 
forsi^n by nmiiy of his ofi^rs, and overpowered by 
the nUD^wpf his enemies, he fled for refnge into France. 
Heuaa^^Al&rliaying'bBen^ ibr a eOrtoideraWe time, the 
and scourge of Germany, he Unnered out 
. m md^;ent and dependant « tote 


^ most indigniuft fanpa- 
tience; Upon bw death without hif te^ 


iidiiDj adeereeofdie t 

|be hontto^ 


prince bf 
Ifitit'fimbuk tiwa' 
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snccetdB Onujige, by whom had a son «dio bore his 
grandfether's name^ and inherited the great ta- 
dipiit;. lents for 'which he was conspicuons, a violent 
dispute arose concerning the succession to his htmours 
and territories. John Frederib, the degraded elector, 
claimed the Sectoral dignity, and that part of his pa¬ 
trimonial estate, of which he had been violently strip¬ 
ped after the Smalkaldic war. Augustus, Maurice's 
only brother, pleaded his right not only to' the heredi¬ 
tary possessions of their family, but to the electoral 
dignity, and to the territories which Maurice had ac¬ 
quired. As'Augustus was a prinbe of . considerable 
abilities, as well as of great candour and gentleness ot i 
manners',*the states of Saxony, forgetting the merits^ 
and sufferings of their former master, declared warmly 
in his favour. His’pretensions were powerfully sup¬ 
ported by the king of Denmark, whosfe daughter he 
had married, and zealously espoused by the king of 
the Romans, out of regard to Maurice s memory. The 
degraded elector, though secretly favoured by Iris an« 
cient enemy the emperor, was at last obliged to relin¬ 
quish his claim, upon obtaining a small addition to the 
territories which had been allotted to hhn, togetlier 
widi a stipulation, securing to his family the elrentua) 
succession, upon, a failure of male heirs in the Albertine 
line. That unfortunate but magnanimous prince died 
next year, soon after ratifying this treaty of agreement; 
and the Sectoral dignity is still possessed by the de- 


Bceno _ 

.’During these transactiom in Germany, war 
io the was carried on in the Low Countries wi^. con- 
sidcrable vigour. The emperor, impatient to 
efface the. Stain which his ignominious repulse at Metz 
left upon his milita^ reputation, had an army early in 
the Seht^' amd laidlc siege to Terouane. Though the 
town wds of such importance, that Francis used to call 


* WMi S^. nimo. MS. StniT.Csfp. Hul.Oenn. 
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it one of thfe two pillows On which a king of France 
might sleep with security, the fortifications were in bad 
repair; Henry; tnisling to what had happened at Metz, 
thought nothing more was necessaiy to render all the 
efibrts of the enemy abortive, than to reinforce the garri¬ 
son with a considerable number of the young nobility. 
But D’Ess^,'a veteran'officer who commande^iHhem, 
being killed, and the Imperialists 'pushing the siege with 
great vigour and perseverance, Ae place was taken by 
JuBfSjt That it migh^ot fidl again into the 

' hands nf the French, Charles ordered not only 
the 'fortifiOatibhs but^the town itself to be rased, and the 
inhabitatite to be dispersed in the adjacent cities. Elated 
with this.^^e^s; the Imperialists immediately invested 
Hesden, i^ph; though defended with great bravery, 
was likefwise-taken by assault, and such of the garrison 
as escaped the sword were made prisoners. The em¬ 
peror iutrustsd the condmd of this siege to Emanuel 
Philibert of Savoy, prince of Piedmont, -who, on that 
occa$ioii;'gave the first display of those great talents 
for military coinmand, which soon entitled him to be 
ranked among tiie first generals of the age, and facili¬ 
tated his re-establishment in his hereditary dominions, 
the grater part of which, having been overrun by 
Francis'in his expeditions into Italy, were still retained 
by Henry? .' 

itepro- The loss of these towns, together with so 
mtuty persons of distinction]^ eiffi^i^ed or 
* tiiicen by the miemy^ was-no indiraiderable 
KLih /csiamity tb Fiance^- and: H^nry felt it very 
'sensibly ; he still more mortified at 
the eifiperor's havit^^i^Ve^ his Wonted superiority 
in the field soaoon.^ after the' blotK Sft Metz, which the 
French had reptsesentyd aS Aial'to hiS’-^wer. He was 
a^amed, toOjt df his dam rmnissn^.andaxce^ve se¬ 
curity at the opening (^ jhe Caihp^ and in order to 

Xhilao. 
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repair that error, he assembled a uumerous army, and 
led it into the Low Countries. 

Roused at the approach of such a formidable enemy, 
Charles left Brussels, where he had been shut up so 
closely during seven months, that it came to be be¬ 
lieved in many parts of.Europe that he was dead; and 
though he was so much debilitated by the gout that 
he could hardly bear the motion of a litter, be hastened 
to join his army. The eyes of all Europe^were turned 
with expectation towards those mighty and exasperated 
rivals, between whom a decisive battle was now tliought 
unavoidable. But Charles having prudently declined 
to h^ard a general engagement, and the violence of 
the autumnal rains rendering it impossible for tlie 
French to undertake any siege, they retired, without 
having performed any thing suitable to the great pre¬ 
parations which they had made.'* 

The Imps- The imperial arms were not attended with the 

wwBfei sume success in Italy. The narrowness of the 
ill itaij. emperor’s finances seldom allowed him to act 
with vigour in two different places at ffie same time; 
and having exerted himself to the utmost in order to 
make a great effort in the Low Countries, his opera¬ 
tions on the other side of the Alps were proportionally 
• feeble.. The viceroy of Naples, in conjunction wiUi 
Cosmo de Medici, who was greatly alarmed at the in- 
trodocti(Hi <ff French troops into Siena, en4eavoured to 
become of that city. But, inst^ of reducing 
the Siedei^, the Imperialists were obliged to retire ab¬ 
ruptly, murder ^o defend their pwn countiy, upob the 
appearance of tl^ Turkish fleet, which thneaten^d the 
coast Naples; and the FTon<^ not qnj^ estabSshed 
themselves more ffnnly in.Tu8<%gr, TMit,, hy die ;a88i8t- 
ance bf tbe>Tiaks,^coo(|aeiied ag^i^part rfthe itlimd 
of Cennea, subjetd at tbaft ffme ^ ti^ Genoese.' 
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The. affairs of the house of Aostcia declined 
Hongar/. uq less IB HiingBty during the course of this 
year, .As the irbO{)i^~wJiich Ferdinand kept in Tran¬ 
sylvania received ^eir pay very irregdarly, they lived 
almost' at' discretion upon the inhabitimtsj^ and their 
insolence and rapacioiuness greatly disgusted all ranks 
of men, and 'alienated.them from their new sov^eign, 
who, instead of protecting, plundered his suBJects. 
Their indiggation at this, added-to their desire of re- 
veng;ing, MartjnixziLs. death, vwught so much upoil 
a turbtfleut nobility impatient of injury, and upon a 
fierce (people, prohe to change, that thgy were ripe for 
a revolt - At that very juncture, their late queen Isa¬ 
bella, toffi^^r. With her son, appeared in Transylvania. 
Her haalATOUS mind could not bear the solitude and in¬ 
activity of a-private life; and repinting quickly of the 
ceseiba whichhad made of the crown in the year 
1551, she le^ the place of her retreat, hoping that the 
dissatisfaction of the Hungarians with the Austrian 
government would prompt tiiem once more to recog¬ 
nise her son’s light to the crown. Some noblemen-of 
great eminence declared immediately in his favour. 
The bashaw of Belgrade, by Solynlan’s order, espoused 
his cause, in opposition to Ferdinand; the Spanish and 
German soldiers, instead of advancing against the. ene¬ 
my, mutiiued for went of pay, dedtuing ^at they Wonld 
marchback to Viennaf sp that Ca^do, thei^generaJ, 
r.rtsi.Md to d>aadonTraBsyJvmiia to Isa- 

nto ir n* ~Belitt.and the Turks, .and to place himself at . 
Timnijl- l^ad of the inhtineers,\diat by bis autho- 

^ frbm. plundering 

the Ar^tornt^lh^^wht^ they ^ 

soiynm-, sojBntipely 

; towal^.the.afffiij&qf Geactoany, and his brea- 
. ^jBUtef SO hilt late efforts in 
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Hungary, that he made no attempt to recover Uu$ va* 
luable province, although a favourable opportmily for 
that purpose presented itself, as Solyman was then en* 
gaged in wv with Per^a, and involved besides in do¬ 
mestic calamities which engrossed and disturbed hU 
mind.. Solyman, though distinguished by many ac- 
comp^hments from the other Ottoman prince, Had 
all the passions peculiar to that violent and haughty 
race. He was jealous^f his authority, Sudden as well 
as furious in his anger, and susceptible of all that rage 
and love which reigns in the East, and otten produces 
Tiieingi- the wildest and most tragical ejects. His fa- 
rf liulS? vourite mistress was a Circassian slave of ex- 
Mmupin. qnisite beauty, who bore' him called 

Mustapba, whom, both on account of hls^'hirdiright 
and his merit, he dtstined to be the heir of his crown. 
Roxalana, a Russian captive, soon supplanted the Cir¬ 
cassian, and gained the sultan's heart. Having the 
address to retain the conquest which she had made^ 
she kept possession of his love without aity. rival for 
many years, during which she brouj^t him several 
sons and one daughter. All the happiness, however, 
which she derived from the unbound^ sway that she 
had acquired over a monarch whom one half the 
world revei^ or. dreaded, was imbittered by per^ual 
reflections on Mustaplufs accession to the throne, and 
the certain death of her sons, who, she foresaw, would 
be imm^ately sacrificed, according to the barbarous 
jealouty^f the Turkish policy,' to the safety of the new 
emperor;^ By dwelling cotv^i^ly on this mdancloly 
idea, she " came gradually to view Muatyplm as the 
enemy of ha children, i&d to'hide him vn^ umrttthim 
a’ sh^moBi^s' iltwUl. Ilw jfrompted' lier p wkh 
his destrd<^6n,'in. order 1o «e«mreJCw^eof her owA.^ 
sol^lilm^thftum which iraadestini^^f^^^ NortB^i 
she vrant eRher ambifi()n,tii;a^aiipt such a hig^ enter-'V 
prise, or the arty roquisite.l^ i^ying it into execu- 
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tion. Having pi‘evailed on tlie' sultan to give her only 
daughter in marriage to Rustan, Ihe grand vizier, she 
disclosed her scheme to that crafty mini^r, who per¬ 
ceiving that it was his own interest to co-6perate with 
her, readily promised' his assistance towards aggran¬ 
dizing that branch of the' royal line to which He was 
so nearly allied. ** n 

As soon as Roxalana had concerted' her measures 
with this able confidant, she began to affect a wonder¬ 
ful zeal for the Mahometan religion, to which Solyman 
was superstitiously attached, and proposed to found 
and endow a royal mosque, a w6rk of great expense, 
but deemed bjr the Turks meritorious in the highest 
degree, '^^e mufti whom she consulted, approved 
much of'nlisr pious intention; but having been 'gained 
and' instructed by Rustan, told hir, that she being a 
slailb, could deriye no benefit herself from that holy 
deed, for all the merit of it would accrue to Solyman, 
the master virhoBe property she was. Upon this she 
seemed to be overwhelmed with sorrow, and to sink 
into the deepest melancholy, as if she had been.dis¬ 
gusted with life and all its enjoyments. Solyman, who 
was absentwith the army, being informed of this dejec¬ 
tion of mind, and of the cause foom which it proceeded, 
discovered all the solicitude of a lover to remove it, and 
by a writing under his hand declared her a free woman. 
Roxalana having gained this point, proceeded to build 
the'mosque, and re-aSsumOd her usual gaiety of spirit. 
But/^hen Solyman, on hffi return to Constantinople, 
sOnt a eunuch^ according to the custom of the seraglio, 
to bring herl^m parta^^of hisJjedj she, seemingly with 
deep regr^ but in’^e'mbst peremptory foanner, de¬ 
clined to‘ follow the eunuch,- decl|ring' that what had 
been an honour- to her Irhilb a sihVe;' t>ectfine a crime 
as she whs now a f^^Umman, and ^hishe would not 
involve either the sultsm or herselif inthe guilt that miist 
be contracted by such an op^ vMathm of the law of 
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their prophet Solyman, whose pa&sion this difficulty, 
as well as the affected delicacy which gave rise to it, 
heightened and inflamed, had recourse immediately to 
the mufti for his direction. He replied, agreeably to 
the Koran, that Roxalana’s scruples were well founded; 
but added, artfully, in words wliich Rustan had taught 
him to use, that it was in the sultan’s power to remove 
these'difficulties, by espousing her as his lawful wife. 
The amorous monarch closed eagerly with the proposal, 
and solemnly married her, according to the form of the 
Mahometan ritual; though, by so doing, he disregarded 
a maxim of policy which the pride of the Ottoman blood 
had taught all the sultans since Bajazet I. to consider 
as inviolable. From this time none of the Turkish mo- 
narchs had married, because, when he was Vanquished 
and taken prisoner diy Tamerlane, his wife had been 
abused with barbarous insolence by the Tartars. That 
no similar calamity might again subject the Ottoman fa¬ 
mily to the same disgrace, the sultans admitted none to 
their beds but slaves, whose dishonour could not bring 
any such stain upon their house. 

But the more uncommon the step was, the more it 
convinced Roxalanaof the unbounded'influence which 
she had acquired over the sultan's heart; and imbo^den- 
ed her to prosecute, with greater hope of success, the 
scheme that she had formed in order to destroy Mu.s- 
tapha. This young prince having been intrusted by 
his father, according to the practice of the sultans in 
that age, with the govemmCTt of several different pro¬ 
vinces, WM at that time invested with the administra¬ 
tion in Diarbequir, the ancient Mesopotamia, which So¬ 
lyman had wrested frop Iffie Persians, and added to his 
empire* all these different compands, Mustapha 
had, conducted himself with such cautieps prudence as 
could give no offmice to his father, though, at the same 
time, he gdyemed with so inuch moderation as well as 
justice, and displayed siigh valour and generosity, as 
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rendered him equally the favourite of the people and 
the darling of the soldiery. 

There was no room to lay any folly or vice to his 
charge, that could impair the high opinion which his 
father mitertained of Kim. Roxalana’s malevolence was 
more refined; she turned his virtues against him, and 
made use of these as engines for his destructip]^. She 
often mentioned in Solyman’s presence,, the splendid 
qualities of his son ; i^e celebrated his courage, his li¬ 
berality, his popular arts, with malicious and exagge¬ 
rated praise. As soon' as she perceived that the sultan 
beard these encomiums, which were often repeated, with 
uneasiness ; that suspicion of his son began-to mingle 
itself wil^ Ins former esteem; and that by degrees he 
came to^^ew«him with jealousy and fear; she intro¬ 
duced, as by accident, some discourse concemii^ the 
rebellion of his father Selim against Bajazet his grand¬ 
father : she took notice of the brave^ of the veteran 
troops under Mustapha’s i:ommand, and of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Diarbequir to the territories of the Persian 
Sophi, Solyman’s mortal enemy. . By these arts, what¬ 
ever remained of paternal tenderness was gradually ex¬ 
tinguished, and such passions were kindled in the breast 
of the sultan, as gave all Roxalana’s malignant sugges¬ 
tions the colour not only of probability but of truth. 
His suspicions and fear of Mustapha settled Into deep- 
rooted hatred. He appointed spies to observe and re¬ 
port all his words and actions; he watched and stood 
on his guard against him as his most dang^us enemy. 

Having thuaslienated the sultan’s heart from Mus¬ 
tapha, Roxtdana ventaredupon anotiier step.. She en¬ 
treated Splyman to allow h(» own sonathe liberty of ap- 
peatin^at couil^ h<^mg llitt^by gahudg access to tiiebr. 
father, they mighqby theirgo^qusdities, and dutifiil de- 
portinent, insinuate thmealves into that place in hip^- 
> fections which Mustdphahad fonneiiy hdd; and, though 
what she demanded was contrary to the practice of^e 
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Ottoman family in that age, the uxorious monarch granted 
her request. To all these female intrigues Rustan added 
an arti$ce still more subtle, which completed the sultan's 
delusiori, and heightened his jealousy and fear. He 
wrote to the bashaws of the provinces adjacent to Diar- 
bequir, instructing them to send him regular intelli- 
genqe^dpf Mustapha’s proceedings in his government, 
and to'each of them he gave a private hint,'flowing in 
appearance from his zeal for their interest, that nothing 
would be more acceptable to the sultan than to receive 
favourable .isccounts of a son whom he destined to 
sustain the glory of the Ottoman name. The bashaws, 
ignorant of his fraudulent intention, and eager to pay 
court to their sovereign at such an easy,p|iee, filled 
their letters with studied but fatal panegyric! of Mus- 
tapha, representing him as a prince worthy to succeed 
such an illustrious father, and as endowed with talents 
which might.enable him to emulate, perhaps to equal, 
his fame. These letters were industriously shewn to 
Solyman, at the seasons when it was known that they 
would make the deepeA impression. Every expres¬ 
sion in recommendation of his own son wounded him 
to the heart; he suspected his principal officers of 
being ready to favour the most desperate attempts of 
a prince whom they were so fond of praising; and 
fancying that he saw.them already assaulting his 
throne with rebellious arms, he determined, while it 
was yet in his power, to anticipate the blow, and to 
secure his own safety by his son’s death. 

For this purpose, though under pretence' of renew¬ 
ing the war against Persia, he ordered Rustan to 
march towards Diarbequir at the head of a numerous 
army, and to rid him of a son whose life he deemed 
inconsistent with his own safety. But that crafty mi¬ 
niver did not choose to be . loaded With the odium of 
having executed this cruel order. As soon as he.ar- 
rived in Sjrria, he wrotrfto Solyman, that the danger 
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was so imminent^ as called for his immediate presence; 
that the camp was full of Mustapha’s emissaries; and 
that many of the soldiers were corrupted; that the 
affections of all leaned towards Him; that he had dis¬ 
covered a negotiation which had been carried on with 
the sophi of, Persia in order to many Mustapha with 
one of his daughters; that he had already felt His own 
talents as well as authority to be inadequate to the 
exigencies of such an arduous conjuncture; that the 
sultan alone had sagacity to discern what resolution 
should be taken in those circumstances, an4 power to 
carry that resolutioh into execution.' 

This charge of courting the friendship of the sophi, 
Roxalana and Rustan had reserved as the last and most 
envenomed of all their calumnies. It operated with 
the violence which they expected from Solyman’s in¬ 
veterate abhorrence of the Persians, and threw him 
into the wildest transports of rage,'. He set put in¬ 
stantly for Syria, aOd hastened thither with all the 
precipitation and impatience of fear and revenge. As 
soon as he joined his army ne%r Aleppo, and had con¬ 
certed measures with Rustan, he sent a chiaus, or mes- 
seng^ of the court, to his son, requiring him to repair 
immediately to his presence. Mustapha, though no 
stranger to hik step-mother’s machinations, or to Rus- 
tan’s malice, or to his father’s violent temper, yet, re¬ 
lying on his own innoccnbc, and hoping to discredit 
^e acciuations 'iof his enemies by the promptitude of 
his obedirace, followed the messenger without delay 
to Aleppoi , The moment he arrived in the camp, he 
was introduced into the sultan’s tent. As he entered 
it, he observed nothing that could give him any alarm; 
no addhiohal crowd of attendants, no body of armed 
guards, but the same order and silince Which always 
reign in the sultan’s apartments. In a few minutes, 
however, several mutes appeared,’ at the'sight Of 'whom 
MtiWtapha, knowing what wa^ hiS dooin, cried With a 
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loud voice, “ Lo, my death!” and attempted to fly. 
The mates rqlhed forward to seize him; he resist^ 
and struggled, d^anding with the utmost eam^tuess 
to see the sultan; and despsur, together with the .hope 
of finding protection from the soldiers, if he could 
escape out of the tent, animated him with such extra¬ 
ordinary strength, that, for some time, he bafiied all the 
efforts^bf the executioners. Solyman was within hear¬ 
ing of his son’s fries, as well as of the noise which the 
struggle occasioaed. Impatient of this delay of his 
revenge, and struck with terror at the thoughts of 
Mustapha’s escaping, he drew aside the curtain which 
divided the tent, and thrusting in his head, darted a 
fierce look towards the mutes, and wiA wild and 
threatening gestures, seemed to condemn thellsloth and 
timidity. At the sight of his father’s furio^ .and tin- 
relenting countenance, Mustapha’s strength failed, and 
his courage forsook him; the mutes fastened the bow¬ 
string about his heck, and in a moment put an end to 
his life. 

The dead body was exposed before the sultan’s tent. 
The soldiers gathered roynd it, and contemplatihg tliat 
mournful object with astonishment, and sorrobr, and 
indignation, were ready, jf a leader had not been 
wanting, to have broke out into the wildest excesses of 
rage. After giving vent to the first expressions of their 
grief^ they retired each man to his tent, and shutting 
themselves up, bewailed in secret the c^iel fate of 
th^ favourite ; nor was -there one of them who tasted 
food, or even water, during the remainder of thatfday. 
Next morning, the same solityde .tufd silwce reigned 
in the camp; and Sol3rman being afraid that some 
dreadful storm vrojdd follow this sullen calm, in order 
to appease the.'ffll^l^d soldiers, deprived Rustaii pf 
the seals, orderw^^a to leave tlm camp, and reused. 
Achmet, a gallant officer, much beloved in the ariny, 
to the dignity of vizier. 'T^ ch^ge, however, was 
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made in concert with Rustan himself; the crafty mi¬ 
nister suggesting it as the only expedient which could 
save himself or his master. But within a few months, 
when the resentment of the soldilhs began to subside, 
and the name of Mustapha to be forgotten, Achmet 
was strangled by the sultan’s command, and Rustan re¬ 
instated in the office of vizier. Together with his for¬ 
mer power, he reassumed the plan for exterminating 
the race of Mustapha which he had, concerted with 
Roxalana ; and as they were afraid that an only son 
whom Mustapha had left, might grow up tQ avenge 
his death, they redoubled their activity, and by em¬ 
ploying the same arts against him which they had 
practised against his father, they inspired Solyman 
with the same fears, and prevailed on him to issue 
orders for putting to death that young innocent prince. 
These orders were executed with barbarous zeal, by a 
eunuch, who was dispatched to Bursq, the place where 
the prince resided; and no rival was left to dispute 
the Ottoman throne with the sons of Roxalana.* 
charie. Such tragical scenes, productive of so deep 
projMto a distress, seldom occur but in the history of the 
be great monarchies of the East, where the warmth 
M«y"or^ of the climate seems to give every motion of 
England, heart its greatest force, and the absolute 
power of sovereigns accustoms and enables them to 
gratify all their passions without control. While this 
interesting transaction in the court of Solyman engaged 
his whole attention, Charles was pursuing, with the 
utmost' ardour, a tthw scheme for aggrandizmg his fa¬ 
mily. .About this time, Edward ffie Sixth of England, 
after a short reign, in which he displayed such virtues 
as ft}led his subjects with sangui^ hopes of being 
happy under his government anj | pm 4e them bear 

* Angerii Oiaienii Busbcqmi Leg^tionia Turekaa EpbtoliB ir. Franc. 1615. p. 
37. Thuan. lib. tii. p. 43*. Mem. de Kbier, ii. 457. Hauraccoi Histor. Vencia, 
Kb. «t]|. p, 60. 
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with patience all that they snlfered from the weak- 
neas, the dissensions, and the ambition of the ministers 
who assumed the administration during his mtnorily, 
was seized with a lingering distemper which threaten^ 
his life. The emperor no sooner received an account 
of this, than his ambition, always attentive to seize 
every opportunity of acquiring an increase of power 
or of territories to his son, suggested the thought of 
adding England to his other kingdoms, by the mar¬ 
riage of Philip with the princess Mary, the heir of 
Edward’s crown. Being apprehensive, however, that 
his son, who was then in Spain, might decline a match 
.with a princess in her thirty-eighth year, and eleven 
years older than himself; Charles determined, not¬ 
withstanding his own age and infirmities, to make 
, offer of himself as a husband to his cousin." 

„ ,. ^ But though Mary was so far advanced in 
Philip gives years, and destitute of every charm either of 
hiscoiutni. pgjgQjj manners that could win affection, 
or command esteem, Philip, without hesitation, gave 
his consent to the match proposed by his father, and 
was willing, according to the usual maxim of ptinccs, 
to sacrifice his inclination to his ambition. In order 
to ensure the success of his scheme, the emperor, even 
before Edward’s death, began to take such steps as 
mig^t facilitate it. Upon Edward’s demise, Mary 
mounted the throne of England; the pretensions of 
lady Jane Gray proving as unfortunate as they were 
ill-founded." Charles sent immediately a pompous 
embassy to London to congratulate Mary on her ac¬ 
cession to the throne, and to propose the alliance with 
* The aenti- his son. The queen, dt^ed with the prospect 
Md of marrying the heir of the greatest monarch 
® Europe; fond of uniting more closely with 
Kgudtoii. her mother’s, family, to which she bad been 

s 
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* Cute’i Bitt. of England, in. %S7. 
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always warmly attached; and eager to secure the power¬ 
ful aid which she .knew would be necessary towards 
carrying on her favourite scheme of re-establishing the 
Romish religion in England, listened, in the most fa¬ 
vourable manner to the proposal. Among her subjects 
it met with a very different reception. Philip, it was 
well known, contended for all the tenets of the church 
of Rome with a Sanguinary zeal which exceeded the 
measure even of Spanish bigotry: this alarmed all 
the numerous partisans of the Reformation. The Caff- 
tilian haughtiness and reserve were far from being 
acceptable to the English, who having several times 
seen their throne occupied by persons who were born, 
subjects, had become accustomed to an unceremonious 
and familiar intercourse with their sovereigns. They 
could not think, without the utmost uneasiness, of ad- 
mitting a foreign prince to that influence in their coun¬ 
cils, which the husband of their queen would na¬ 
turally possess. They dreaded, both from Philip’s 
overbearing temper, and from the maxims of the Spa¬ 
nish monarchy which he had imbibed, that he would 
infuse ideas into the queen’s mind, dangerous to the 
liberties of the nation, and would infroduce foreign 
troops .and money into the kingdom, to assist her in 
any attempt against them. 

XhehiMne these apprehensions, the house, of 

of com- conunons, though in that age extremely obse- 
monsirate quious'to the will of their monarchs, presented 
•guDitit ^ T^arm address against lie Spanish match; 
many pamphlets were published, representing the dan¬ 
gerous consequences of the.d.U^ce with Spain, and 
descrij^ng Philip’s bigotry and arrogance in the most 
odious colours. But Mary, u^exible in all her reso¬ 
lutions, paid no regard to. ufe remonstrances of her 
commpns, or to the sentiments of the,, people.,^ho 
emperor, having secured, by various arts, the ministers 
whom she trusted most, ikey approved warmly of the 
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matchi aftd large sums were remitted by him in order 
to gain the rest of the council. Cardinal Pole, whom 
the pope, immediate^ Upon Mary’s accession; had dis¬ 
patched as his legate into England, in order to recon¬ 
cile his native country to the see of Rome, was detained 
by the emperor’s command at Dillirighen in Germany, 
lest by his presence he should thwart Philip’s preten¬ 
sions, and employ his interest in favour of his kinsman 
Courtnay, earl of Devonshire, whom the English ardently 
wished their sovereign to choose for a husband.^' 

The mat- negotiation did not admit o£ delay, 

riage-trcBiy it Carried forward with the greatest rapi¬ 
dity, the emperor agreeing, without hesitation, 
to every article in favour of England, which Mary’s 
ministers either represented as necessary to soothe the 
> people, and veconcile them to the match, or that was 
suggested by their own fears and jealousy of a foreign 
^554 master.' The chief articles were, that Philip, 
Jan. i», during his marriage with the queen, should bear 
the title of king of England, but the entire administra¬ 
tion of affairs, as well as the sole disposal of all reve¬ 
nues, offices, and benefices, should remain with the 
queen; that the heirs of the marriage should, together 
with the crown of England, inherit the duchy of Bur- 
gfundy and the Low Countries; that if prince Charles, 
Philip’s only son by a former marriage, should die 
without issue, his children by the queen, whether male 
or female, should succeed to the crown of Spain, and 
all the emperor’s hereditary dominions; that, before 
the consummation of the marriage, Philip should swear 
solemnly, that he would retain no domestic wljo was 
not a subject of the queen, and would bring no foreign¬ 
ers into the kingdom that might give umbrage to the 
English; that he would make no alteration in the con- 
stiMtioh or laws of England; that he would not Carry 
the queen, or smy Of the children born of this mar|^age, 

T Carte. iS. SSa 
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out of the kingdom; that if the queen should die before 
him without issue, he ■would immediately leave the 
crown to the lawful heir, withdht claiming any right of 
administration whatever; that in consequence of this 
marriage, England should not be engaged in any war 
subsisting between France and Spain; and that the 
alliance between France and England should remain in 
full force.* 

nucoD- • But this treaty, though both the emperor and 
^^prSen- Mary’s ministers employed their utmost addtess 
in framing it so as to please the English, was 
lish. far from quieting their fears and jealousies. 
They saw that words and promises were a feeble secu¬ 
rity against the encroachments of an ambitious prince, 
who, as soon as he_ got possession of the power and ad¬ 
vantages which the queen’s husband .must necessarily 
enjoy, could easily evade any of the articles which 
either limited his authority or obstructed his schemes. 
They were convinced, that the more favourable the con¬ 
ditions of the present treaty were to England, the more 
Philip would be tempted hereafter fb violate them. 
They dreaded that England, like Naples, Milan, and 
the other countries annexed to Spain, would soon feel 
the dominion oT that crown to be intolerably oppressive, 
and be constrained, as they had been, to waste its 
wealth and vigour in wars wherein it had no interest, 
and from which it could derive no advantage. These 
sentiments prevailed so generally, that every part of the 
kingdom was filled with discontent at the match, and 
Wjafs in- indignation against thet advisers of it. Sir 

•amctinB. Thomas Wyat, a gentleman of some note, and 
of gotfd intentions towards the public, took advantage 
of this,* and roused the inhabitants of Kent to arms, in 
orde^r toaave their country from a foreign yoke. Jfeat 
rfeiiorted: ill tuhiS'to 
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was so utterly unprovided for defence, that, the aspect 
of affairs was extremely threatening; and if any noble¬ 
man of distinction had joined the malecontents, or had 
Wyat possessed talents equal in any degree to the bold¬ 
ness of his enterprise, the insurrection must have proved 
fatal to Mary’s power. But all Wyat's measures were 
concerted with so little prudence, and executed with 
such irresolution, that many of his followers forsook 
him; the rest were dispersei] by a handful of soldiers; 
and he himself was t^en prisoner, without having made 
any effort worthy of the cause that he had undertaken, 
or suitable to the ardour with which he engaged in it. 
He suffered the punishment due to his rashness and re¬ 
bellion. The queen’s authority was confirmed and in¬ 
creased by her success in defeating this inconsiderate 
attempt to abridge it. The lady Jane Gray, whose title 
the ambition of her relations had set up in opposition 
to that of the queen, was, notwithstanding her youth 
and innocence, brought to the scaffold. The lady Eli¬ 
zabeth, the queen s sister, was observed with the most 
jealous attention. The treaty of marriage was ratified 
by the parliament. 

The mar- landed in England with a magnificent 

riageceie- retiuue. Celebrated his nuptials with great solera- 
* ’ nily; and though he could not lay aside his na¬ 
tural severity and pride, or assume gracious and popu¬ 
lar manners, he endeavoured to conciliate the favour of 
the English nobility by his extraordinary liberality. 
Lest that should fail of acquiring him such influence in 
the government of the kingdom as he aimed at obtain¬ 
ing, the emperor kept a body of twelve thousand men 
on the coast of Flanders, in readiness to embark for 


England, and to support his son in all his enterprises. 

Imboldened by all these favourable circum- 
Mary pursued the scheme of extirpating 
religion mit of her dominions 
‘Fiviwia^ ^th \he most precipitate zeal. The laws of 
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religion in Edward the-Sixtli, in favoiil’ of-’-the Keformationi 
Were'repealed; Ihe Protestant clergy ejects 
all the foi^s and rites of the Popish worship Were re- 
establi&hed j the nation was solemnly absolved from the 
guilt which it had contracted during the period'of its 
apostacy, and was publicly reconciled to the church of 
Rome by cardinal Pole, who, immediately after the 
queen’s marriage, was permitted to continue his journey 
to England, and to exercise his legatine functions with 
the most ample power.' Not satisfied with having over¬ 
turned the Protestant church, and re-establishing the 
ancient system on its ruins, Mary insisted that all her 
subjects should conform to the same mode of worship 
which she preferred; should profess their faith in the 
same creed which she had approved j 'and abjure every 
practice or opinion that was deemed repugnant to either 
of them. Powers altogether unknown in the English 
constitution, were vested in certain persons appointed 
to tjJfe cognizance of heresy, and they proceeded to 
exercise them with more than inquisitorial severity. 
The prospect of danger, however, did noi intimidate 
the principal teachers of the Protestant doctrines, who 
believed that they were contending for truths of the ut¬ 
most Consequence to the happiness of mankind. They 
boldly afowed their sentiments, and were condemned 
to that cruel deafti which the church of Rome reserves 
for its enemies. This shocking punishment was in¬ 
flicted wifli that barbarity which the rancour of false 
zeal alone can inspire. The English, who are inferior 
in humanity to no people in Eurc^, and remarkable 
for the mildness of their public executions, beheld, 
with astonishment and horror, persons who had filled 
the most respectable stations in their church, and who 
vrere venerable on account of their age, their pim^K^d 
their literature, condemned to endure tortnents m'll^ch 
:thehr . laws did not subject even the most atrocious 
criminals. . 
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This extreme rigour did not accomplish die 
which she Maty aimed. The patience and 

had to fortitude with which these martyrs for the Re- 
surmount. Submitted to their sufferings, the he¬ 

roic contempt of death expressed by persons of every 
rank, and age, and sex, conffrmed many more iii the 
Protestant faith, than the threats of their enraged per¬ 
secutors could frighten into apostacy. The business of 
such as were, intrusted with trying heretics'multiplied 
continually, and appeared to be as endless as it was 
odious. The queen’s ablest ministers became sensible 
how impolitic, as well as dangerous, it was to irritate 
the people bv the frequent spectacle of public execu¬ 
tions, which they detested as no less unjust than cruel. 
Even Philip was so thoroughly convinced of her having 
run to an excess of rigour, that on this occasion he as¬ 
sumed a part to which he was little accustomed, be^ 
coming .an^^idvocate for moderation and lenity.* 

The Eog- But, notwithstanding this attempt to ingra- 
5 n.»iT tiate himself with the English, they discovered 
Philip, a constant jealousy and distrust of all his in¬ 
tentions ; and when some members, who had been 
gained by the court, ventured to move in the house of 
commons, that the nation ought to, assist the emperor, 
the queen’s father-in-law, in his war against Francej 
the proposal was rejected with general dissatisfaction. 
A motion which was made, that the parliament should 
give its consent that Philip might be publicly crowned 
as the queen’s husband, met with su^ a cold recep¬ 
tion, that it was instancy withdrawn.’’ 

The The king, of France bad observed the pro- 

woTihrB.- gress of ibfi emperor’s negotiation in England 
metehhl. wiih uneasiness. The great accession 

, of territlries as well as reputation which his 
enemy ^uld acquire by the marriage of bis 
son with the queen of such a powerful kingdom, 

• Ood«in’> AnnaU of Q. fUaiy, ap. Kniwt, ». ii. |>. 349. Butnoi'a Hirt. of 
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was obvious and formidable. He easily foresaw that 
the English, notwithstanding all their fears and pre¬ 
cautions, would be soon drawn in to take part in the 
quarrels on the continent, and be compelled to act in 
subserviency to the emperor’s ambitious schemes. For 
this Veason, Henry had given it in charge to his ambas¬ 
sador at the court of London, to employ all his address 
in order to defeat or retard the treaty of marriage ; and, 
as there was not, at that time, any prince of the blood 
in France, whom he could propose to the queen as a 
husband, he instructed him to co-operate with such of 
the English as wished their sovereign to marry one of 
her own subjects. But the queen’s ardour and preci¬ 
pitation in closing with the 6rst overtures in favour of 
Philip, having, rendered all his endeavours ineffectual, 
Henry was so far from thinking it prudent to give any 
aid to the English malecontents, though earnestly soli¬ 
cited by Wyat and their other leaders, who tempted 
him to take them under his protection, by offers of 
great advantage to France, that he commanded his 
ambassador to congratulate the queen in the warmest 
terms upon the suppression of the insurrection. 

Hispre- Notwithstanding th^e external professions, 
gwatioiu Henry dreaded so much the consequence of 
gorotis this alliance, which more than compensated for 
campaign, epoperor'had lost in Germany, that he 

determined to carry on his military operations both in 
the Low Countries" and in Italy, with extraordinary 
vigour, in ord^ that he might compel Charles to ac¬ 
cept of an equitable peace, before h^ daughter-in-law 
could surmount the aversion of' Ifof subjects to a wai* 
on foe continent, and prevail on^^em to assist the 
emperor, either with money or troops. For this pur¬ 
pose he exerted himself to foe utmostj in or^r tgj^ ve 
a numerous army early assembled on the noh^^Pfof 
foe Netherlands, and while one pajrt of it laid tviiste 
foe open country of Artois,, foe main body, und^i^ foe 
constable Montmorency, advanced towards the pro- 
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vinces of Liege and Hainault by the forest of Ar¬ 
dennes. , ■ c 

The campaign was opened with the siege of 

Mariemburg, a town which the queen of Hun- 
“““■ gary, the governess of the Low Countries, had 
fortified at great expense; but, being destitute of a suf¬ 
ficient garrison, it surrendered in six days. Henry, 

elated witli this success, put himself at the head 
Jane *B. investing Bouvines, took it by 

assault, after a short resistance. With equ^l facility 
he became master of Dinant; and then, turning to (lie 
left, bent his march towards the province of Artois. 
The Im. The large sums which the emperor had remit- 
SbMoot. ted “to England had so exhausted hi^ ^ea- 
strsctit. sury', as to render his preparations, af ^is 
juncture, slower and more dilatory than usual. He had 
no body of troops to make head against the French at 
their first entrance into his territories ; and though he 
drew together all the forces in the country in the ut- 
mo.st hurry, and gave the command of them to Emanuel 
Philibert of Savoy, they were in no condition to face ■ 
an enemy so far superior in number. The prince of 
Savoy, however, by his activity and good conduct, 
made up for his want of troops. By watching all the 
motions of Ae French at a distance, and by choosing 
his own posts with skUl, he put it out of their power 
cither to form any siege of consequence, or to attack 
him. Want of subsistence soon obliged them to tall 
back towards their own frontiers, after having burnt 
all Ae open towns^ and having plundered the country 
through which they marched, with a cruelty and licence 
more becoming a body of light troops, than a royal 

army led by a great monarch. 

The/^ !®ut Henry, that he might not dismiss his 
fj;^^>army without attempting some conqu^t ade- 
quate to the great preparations, as well as san¬ 
guine hopes, with which he had opened the campaign. 
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invesfed Ri^ti, a place deemed, in that a^e, of great 
importance, as, 1 )y its situation on the confines of Artois 
and the Boulonnois,, it 'covered the former province, 
and protected the parties which made incursions into 
the ||itteF. The town, which was strongly fortified, 
and provided wi& 'a.numerotts garrison, made a gal¬ 
lant defence; but, being warmly pressed by a powerful 
army, it must soon have yielded. The emperor, who 
ait that time enjoyed a short internal of ease from the 
gout, was so solicitous to save it, that, although he 
cotald bear no other motion but that of a litter, he in- 
.stantly put himself at the head of his army, which, hav¬ 
ing received several reinforcements, was now strong 
enough to approach the enemy. The French were 
eager to decide the fate of Renti by a battle, and ex¬ 
pected it from the empmor’s arrival in his camp; but 
Charles avoided a general action with great industry; 
and, as he had nothing in view but to save the town, he 
hoped to accomplish that, without exposing himself to 
the consequences of sucha dangerous and doubtful event. 
An actioo Notwithstanding all his precautions, a dis- 
toween pute about a post which both armies endea- 

the two * . * ■ 

nmies. voUred to seize, bro\:^ht on an engagement 
*“*■**■ which proved almost general. The duke of 
Guise, who commanded the wing of the French which 
stood the brunt of the combat, displayed valour and 
conduct worthy of j;he defender of Metz; the Impe¬ 
rialists, after an obstinate smuggle, were repulsed; the 
French remained masters ihe post in dispute;, and 
if the constable, either frOm his q^ttural caution and 
slowness, or from unwillingness to support a rival 
whom he hated, had not delayed bringing up the main 
body to second the imprfession which Ghise had made, 
the rout of the enemy mlist have been com^et^^he 
emperor, notwithstauding the loss whic|i he h^||^s'- 
tained, continued'^^^e same camp; and the ^ench, 
being straitened for provisions, and finding it impos- 
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sible to carry oh the siege iu the face of a faQ$tiIe anny, 
quitted their intrencHments., They retired openly^ 
courting the enemy to approach, rather than shunning 
an engagement. . 

« The Impe- But Charles, having gained his cud, suflered 
"ado them to march off unmolested. As soon as his ' 
“«*r- , troops entered their own country, Henry threw 
garrisons into the frontier towns, and dismissed the rest 
of the army. This encouraged the Imperialists to push 
forward with a considerable body of troops into Picardy, 
and by laying waste the country with fire and sword, 
they endeavoured to revenge themselves for the ravages 
which the French had committed in Hainault and 
Artois.' But, as they were not able to reduce any¬ 
place of importance, they gained nothing more than 
the enemy had done by this cruel and inglorious method 
of carrying on the war. 

Affain of The arms of France were still more unsucccss- 


miji. fui in Italy. The footing which the French had 
acquired in Siena, occasioned much uneasiness to Cos¬ 
mo de Medici, the most sagacious and enterprising of 
all the Italian princes. He dreaded the neighbourhood 
of a powerful people, ^ whom all who favoured the 
ancient republican government in Florence would have 
recourse, as to their natural protectors, against that ab¬ 
solute authority which the emperor had enabled him to 
Cosirode usurp; he knew how odious he was to the 
Kiran* French, on account of hiff- attachment to tlic 


imperial party, and he foresaw that, if they 
sien». were permUted to gather strength in Siena, 
Tuscany would sodh'feel the efl’ects of their resentment. 
For these reasons, he wished with tlie utmost solicitude 


for the expulsion of the French out of the Sienese, 
be fflWLt hM had time to establish themselves tlioroughly 
iOil^^bimtry, or to receive such remforcements from 
Fn&^% a$ would render it dangerous to attack .them.’ 


‘ Thoui, 4<i0. See. Hanci Aon. Breb. tT4, 
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Asthis, however,, was properly the emperor’s business, 
who was called by his interest as well as honour to dis¬ 
lodge those formidable intruders into the heart of his 
dominions. Cosmo laboured to throw the whole burden 
of the enterprise on him; and on that account had given 
no assistance, during the former campaign, but by ad¬ 
vancing some small sums of money towards the pay¬ 
ment of the imperial troops. 

Hcnes^ But OS the defence of the Netherlands en- 
the'em-"*' gTossed all the emperor’s attention, and his 
pcrot. remittances into England had drained his 
treasury, it was obvious that his operations in Italy 
would be extremely feeble; and Cosmo plainly per¬ 
ceived, that if he himself did not take part openly in 
the war, and act with vigour, the French would scarcely 
meet with any annoyance. As his situation rendered 
this resolution .necessary and unavoidable, his next care 
was to execute it in such a manner, that he might de¬ 
rive from it some other advantage, beside that of driv¬ 
ing the French Out of his neighbourhood. With this 
view, he dispatched an envoy to Charles, offering to 
declare war against France, and to reduce Siena at his 
own charges, on condition that he should be repaid 
whatever he might expend in the enterprise, and be 
penned to retain all his conquests until his demands 
were fully satisfied. Charles, to whom, at this juncture, 
the war against Siena was an inferable burden, and 
Mrho had neither expedient nor resource that could en¬ 
able him to carry it on with proper idgour, closed 
gladly with &is overture; and Qbsmo, well acquainted 
with the low state of the imperil finances, flattered 
himself that the emperor, finding it impossible to reim¬ 
burse him, would suffm^ him to keep quiet possesion 
of whatever places he should conquer.** 'f. 

Enter* into these hop’es, he made grrait {H^para^ 

■wK «i4i tions for war, and as the French kiir^ had 
turned ihp strength of his arms against the. Ne- 


^ Adrifuti Utoria de suoi tempt* vol. |« 66t. 
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therlands, he did not despair of as.scnlbii^^' such a body 
of men as would prove more than a sufficient match for 
any force which Henry could bring into the field in 
Italy. He endeavoured, by giving one of his daugh¬ 
ters to the pope’s nephew, to obtain assistance from the 
holy see, or at least to secure his remaining neutral. 
He attempted to detach the duke of Orsini, whose fa¬ 
mily had been long attached to the French party, from 
his ancient confederates, by bestowing on him another 
of his daughters; and what was of greater consequence 
Gives the either of these, he engaged John James 
command Medecino, marquis of Mariguano, to take the 

ofhiKarniT , /» i • mi. « 

to Mede- command of his anny.* This ofheer, from a 
very low condition in life, had raised himself, 
through all the ranks of service, to high command, and 
had displayed talents, and acquired reputation in war, 
which entitled him to be placed on a level with tlic 
greatest generals in that martial age. Having attained 
a station of eminence so disproportioned to his birth, 
he laboured with a fond solicitude to conceal his ori¬ 
ginal obscurity, by giving out that he was descended 
of the family of Medici, to which honour the casual 
resemblance of his name was liis only pretension. 
Cosmo, happy that he ’ could gratify him at such an 
easy rate, flattered his vanity in this point, acknow¬ 
ledged him as a relation, and permitted him to assume 
the arms of his family. Medecino, eager to .serve the 
head of that family of which he now considered himself 
as a branch, applied with wonderful zeal and assiduity 
to raise troops; and as, during his long service, he had 
acquired great credit with the leaders of those merce¬ 
nary bands which formed the strength of Italian armies, 
be engaged the most eminent of them to follow Cosmo’s 
standard. 

To oppose this able general, and tlic formid- 
tnisted able army which he had assembled, the king of 

* Adriaol IsttH’ia, vo). i. p. 66:1. 
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made choice of Peter Strozzi, a Floren- 
ot the tine nobleman, who had resided l^ng in France, 
ermy'ta as an exile, and 'who had risen his merit to 
high reputation as well as command in tbe 
army. He was the son of Philip Strozzi, who, in the 
year 1537, had concurred with such ardour in the at-^ 
tempt to expel the family of Medici put of .Florence, in 
order to re-establish the ancient republican form of go¬ 
vernment; and who had perished in the undermking. 
The son inherited the implacable aversion to the Me¬ 
dici, as well as the same enthusiastic zea} for the liberty 
of Florence, which liad animated his father, whose death 
he was impatient to revenge. Henry flattered himself 
that his army would make rapid progress under a ge¬ 
neral whose zeal to promote his interest yas roused and 
seconded by such powerful passions; especially as he 
had allotted Him) scene of action, his^native 

country, in which he had many powerful partisans, 
ready, to facilitate all his operations. . 

Theim- But how specious soever the mptives might 
rf ihii’" appear ^ which induced Henry to make this 
choice., choice, it proved fatal to the interests of France 
in Italy. Cosmo,-soon as he heard that the mortal 
, enemy of his family was appointed to take the command 
in Tuscany, concluded that the king of France aimed at 
something more than the protection of the Sienese, and 
saw the n^essi^ pf making extraordinary efibrts,'^ not 
i^erely to reduce Siraa^ but to save himself from destruc¬ 
tion. At the same tipy, did’dwd^i^ of Ferrara, who had 
the entire direcdon of the French alTaiTs in Italy, consi¬ 
dered Strozzi as formidable rival in ..power, and, in 
order to prevent hy acquiring any increase 6f authority 
from succey, he Was-'^hemel^ remiss, in supplying 
hiin either wiA '^PP%%,®*y his troops,, or wim pro¬ 
visions to support them.. Strpui himself, blind^ by 
his resentment against the Medici, pushed on. his ope- 

J’cedJSbnio^ di Si^>r>'Tol. IpS, ae,. 
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rations with the impetuosity of revenge, rather Aan 
with the caution and prudence becoming a great ge¬ 
neral. 

At first, however, he attacked several towns 
or Mm- in the territory of Florence with such vigour as 
obliged Medecino, in order to check his pro¬ 
gress, to withdraw the greater part of his army from 
Siena, tvhich he had invested before Strozzi’s arrival in 
Italy. As Cosmo sustained the whole burden of mili- 
tyy operations, the expense of which must soon have 
exhausted his revenues; as neither the viceroy of Na¬ 
ples nor governor of Milan were in condition to afford 
him any effectual aid; and, as the troops which Mede¬ 
cino had left in the camp before Siena, could attempt 
nothing against it during his absence, it was Strozzi’s 
business to have protracted the war, and to have trans¬ 
ferred the seat of it into the territories of Florence; but 
the hope of ruining his enemy by one decisive blow, 
precipitated him into a general engagement not 
August 3. Marciano. The armies were nearly 

equal in number; but a body of Italian cavalry, in 
which Strozzi placed great confidence, having fied with¬ 
out making any resistance, either through the treachery 
'i« which cowardice of the officers who commanded it, 
ihcFtenehj^ig infantry remained exposed to the attacks of 
Stel all Medeciho’s troops. Encouraged, however, 
by Strozzi’s presence and example, who, after receiving 
a dangerous wound in endeavouring to rally the ca¬ 
valry, placed himself at the head of the infantry, and 
manifested an admirable presence of mind, as wdl as 
extraotdinary valour, they stood their ground with ^eat 
firmness, and repulsed such of the enemy as ventured 
to approach them. But thofee gallant troops, being, 
surr^idCd at last on every side, and tom in pieces by, 
a b^lpy of cannon, which Medecino brought to bear 
upo^hem, the Florentine cavalry broke in on fheir 
flanks,.and a general rout ensued. Strozzi, faint with 
VOL. v. l' 
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the loss of blood, and deeply affected with the fatal 
consequences of his own rashness, fo«nd the utmost 
difficulty in making his escape with a handful of toen.* 
Mcdecino Medecino returned immediately to the siege 
Siena with his victorious forces; and as 
Strozzi could not, after the greatest efforts of 
activity, collect as many men as to form the appear¬ 
ance of a regular army, he had leisure to carry on 
his approaches against the town without molesta¬ 
tion. But the Sienese, instead of sinking into de¬ 
spair upon this cruel disappointment of their only hope 
of obtaining relief, prepared to defend themselves to 
Which is the utmost extremity, with that undaunted for- 
defenditl titude which the love of liberty alone can in- 
TCn8*mid*** spire. This generous resolution was warmly 
Moniuc. seconded by Monluc, who commanded the 
French garrison in the town. The active and* enter¬ 
prising courage which he had displayed on many oc¬ 
casions, had procured him this command; and as he 
had ambition which aspired at the highest military 
dignities, without any pretensions to attain them but 
what he could derive from merit, he determined to dis¬ 
tinguish his defence of Siena by extraordinary efforts 
of valour and perseverance. For this purpose, he re-' 
paired and strengthened the fortifications with unwea¬ 
ried industry; he trained the citizens to the use of 
arms, and accustomed them to go through the fatigues 
and dangers of service in cottilodn with the soldiers; 
and, as the enemy were extremelf strict in guarding all 
the avenues to the city, he husbanded the provisions 
in the magazines with the most parsimonious eco¬ 
nomy, and prevailed on the soldiers, as well as the 
citizens, to restrict themselves to a very moderate daily 
allowance for their subsistence. Medecino, though 
his army was not numerous entiugh to storm the/town 
by open fqrce, ventured twice to assault it by surprise; 

I Feed UetDOiie delta Siemi, vol. ir. p. 157. 
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but he was received each time with so much spirit, and 
repulsed with^ach loss, as discouraged him from re¬ 
peating the attempt, and left him no hopes of reducing 
the town but by famine. 

-Medeeiao With this vicw, he fortified his own camp 
siege into a with great care, occupied all the posts of 
blockade, strengtli rouod the place, and having entirely 
cut off the besieged from any communication with 
the adjacent country, he waited patiently until ne¬ 
cessity should compel them to open their gates. But 
their enthusiastic zeal for liberty made the citizens de¬ 
spise tlie distresses occasioned by the scarcity of pro¬ 
visions, and supported them long under all the mise¬ 
ries of famine. Monluc, by his example and exhorta¬ 
tions, taught his soldiers to vie with them in patience 
and abstinence; and it was not until they had with¬ 
stood a siege of ten months, until they had eaten up 
all the horses, dogs, and other animals in the place, 
and were reduced almost to tlieir last morsel of bread, 
that they proposed a capitulation. Even then they 
demanded honourable terms; and tis Cosmo, 
though no stranger to the extremity of their 
condition, was afraid that despair might prompt them 
to venture upon some wild enterpri.se, he immediately 
granted them conditions more favourable than they 
could have expected. 

April *8 capitulation was made in the emperor’s 

The town name, who engaged to take the republic of 
to^ Siena under die protection of the empire; he 
capitulate, pfomjse^ to maintain the ancient liberties of 
the city, to allow the magistrates the full exercise of 
their former authority, to secure the citizens in the 
undisturbed possession of then: privileges and pro¬ 
perty; he granted an ample and unlimited pardon to 
all ^rito had borne arms against him; he reserved to 
himself the right of placing a gmrison in the town, but 
engaged pot to. rebuild the citadel without consent 

V 2 ’ 
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of the citizens. Monluc and his French g&rrison were 
allowed to march out with all the honours of war. 

Medecino observed the articles of capitulation, as 
far as' depended on him, with, gr^at'exactness. No 
violence or insult whatever was offered to the inhabi¬ 
tants, and the French garrison was treated with all the 
Many of respcct duc to theif spirit and Tjravery. But 
^ si^ many of the citizens suspecting, from the ex- 
Momfc traordinary facility with which ffiey had ob- 
’ tained such favourable conditions, that the em¬ 
peror as ^ell aS Cosmo, would take the first oppor¬ 
tunity of violating them, and disdaining to possess a 
precarious liberty, which depended on the will of an¬ 
other, abandoned the place of their nativity, and ac¬ 
companied the French to Mont^-AlcinoJ Porto Ercole, 
and other small towns' in the territory of the republic. 
Andeita- They established, in Monte-Alcino* the same 
model of government to which they had been 
there. accustomed at Siena, and appointing magis¬ 
trals wi^ the same titles and jilrisdietion, solaced 
themselves with tj^is image of their ancient liberty. 
Hsrdibipt The foars of the Sienese concerning the fate 
fte'dt?«nibf their country were not imaginary, or their 
we» Bub- suspicion of theemperor and Cosmo ill-founded; 
jecied. for no sooner had the imperial troops taken pos¬ 
session of the town, than Cosmo, irithout .regarding 
die articles of capitulation, not only di^la^ the ma¬ 
gistrates'who were in dfiicej astd nominated new ones 
devoted to his own .merest, but commsmdhd all the 
citizens to deliver up dreir amts to -p^wns Ivhom he 
appointed to receive them.. They; sulnai^d to the 
former^ item nefi«ssit^'’&ough withreluctance 
and regr^ which men accustomed ; to liberty feel in 
obeying the firpt commands' a master.; They did 
not yield the same tame, pbei^tjhice to^e latter ; .- and 
many persons of dist^ticnt^i^^OT;'thw degrade them¬ 
selves from the rank of fifeeiheh to' the condition of 
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slaves, by surrendering their arms, fled to their coun- 
tiymen at Monte-Alcino, and chose to endure all the 
hardships, and to encounter all the dangers, which they 
had reason to expect in that new station, where they 
had fixed the seat of their republic. 

Coanio at- Cosiho, not reckoning himself secure while 
JJto’iiUdre* numbers qf itnplacable and desperate cue- 
tired- mies were settled in his neighbourhood, and 
retained any degree of power, solicited Medecino 
to attack them in their different places of retreat, be¬ 
fore they had time to recruit their strength and spirits, 
after the many calamities which they bad suffered. He 
prevailed on him, though his army was much weakened 
by hard duty during the siege of Siena, to invest Porto 
Ercole; and fbe fortifications being both slight and 
incomplete, the besieged were soon compelled to open 
-their gat^. An unexpected order, which Me¬ 
decino received firom the emperor to detach the 
greater part of his troops into Piedmont, prevented 
farther operations, and permitted the Sienese exilel to 
reside for some time undisturbed in Monte-Alcino. 
But their unhappy countrymen who remained at Siena, 
were not yet at the-end of their suflerings; for the em¬ 
peror, instead of adhering to the articles of capitula¬ 
tion, granted his son Philip the investiture of that city 
and all its dependencies; and Francis de Toledo, in 
the name pf their new master, proceeded to settle the 
civil and military government, treated theni like a con¬ 
quered people^ and s«d>jected them to the Spanish yoke, 
without paying any regard whatever to their privileges 
or ancient f<wm of government'* 

The imperial army in Piedmont had been so 
feeble for some time, and. its commander so in- 
““*■ active, that the emperor, in ordih to give vigour 

to hia’operalions in that quarter, found it necessary not 

» SMd. 6tr. Thiun, Bb. xv. -MS. 537. •duel. wr. pmciniM. 
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only to recall Medecirio’s troops from Tuscany while in 
the career of conquest, but to employ in Piedmont a 
general of such reputation and abilities, as might-coun¬ 
terbalance the great military talents of the marechal 
Brissac, who was at the head of the French forces in 
that country. 

Charles He pitched on the dultc of Alva fof thht pur- 
pose; but that choice was as much the effect of 
gererX- ® oouit intrigue, as of his opinion with respect 
simo there, to the duke’s merit. Alva had long made court 
to Philip with the utmost assiduity, and had endea¬ 
voured to work himself into his confidence by all the 
insinuating arts of which his haughty and inflexible na¬ 
ture was capable. As he nearly resembled that prince 
in many features of his character, he began to gain 
much of his good-will. Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip’s 
favourite, wIk) dreaded the progress which this formi¬ 
dable rival made in his master's affections, had the ad¬ 
dress to prevail with the emperor to name Alva to this 
command. The duke, though sensible thet he owed 
this distinction to^the malicious arts of an enemy, who 
had no other aim thah to remove him at a distance from 
court, was of such punctilious honour, that he would 
not decline a command that appeared dangerous and 
difficult, but a^ the same titoe was so haughty, that he 
would not accept of it but on his own terms, insisting 
on being appointed the emperor's vicar-general in Italy, 
with the supreme military command of all the imperial 
and Spanish territori^ in that country. Charles granted 
all his demands ; and'he took possession of his new dig¬ 
nity with ahnosthnlimited authority. . 

«i.opera- His first operations, however^,;were neither 
il°rnn^rr proportioned'to hft former 'x^ufaflon mid the 
extensive powers with which W was invested, 
nor did &ey come up to |te;i^percHr% expectations. 
Brissac had under hiscomnuLnd aa.anny which, though 
* inferior in number to the Imperiidists, was composed of 
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chosen troops, which having grown >old in sendee in 
that country, where every town was fortified, and every 
castle capable of being defended, were perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the manner of carrying on war there. 
By their valour, and his own good conduct, Brissac 
not only defeated all the attempts of tlie Imperialists, 
but added new conquests to the territories of which he 
was formerly master. Alva, after having boasted, with 
bis usual arrogance, that he would drive the French 
out of Piedmont in a few weeks, was obliged to retire 
into winter-quarters, with the mortification of being un¬ 
able to preserve entire that part of the country of which 
the emperor had hitherto kept possession.* 

As the operations of this campaign in Piedmont were 
indecisive, those in the Netherlands were inconsider¬ 
able, neither the emperor nor king of France being able 
to bring into the field an army strong enemgh to iinder- 
• . take any enterprise of moment. ButwhatCharles 

racj tobc- wanted in force, he endeavoured to supply by a 
to the iin- bold stratagem, the success of which would have 
penaiisis. jjggjj gqual to that of the mj^st vigorous cam¬ 
paign. During the siege of Metz, Leonard, father 
guardian of a convent of Franciscans in that city, had 
insinuated himself far into the esteem and favour of the 
duke of Guise, by bis attachment to the French, Being 
a man of an active and intriguing spirit, he had been 
extremely useful both in animating the inhabitants to 
sustain with patience all the hardships of the siege, and 
in procuring intelligence of the enemy’s designs and 
motions. The merit of those important services, toge¬ 
ther with the warm recommendations of the duke of 
Guise, secuiibd him such high confidence witli Viclle- 
ville, who was appointed gtfvernor of Metz when Guise 
left the town, that he was peimitted to converse or cor¬ 
respond with #hatevC9r pefsons he tliought fit, and no¬ 
thing that he did created any suspicion. This monk, 

* Tlioau. lib. XI. 3*9. 'Gaicli*»oo Hist di; S»*uvc, tonu i. fi73. 
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from the levity natural to bold dnd projecting adven¬ 
turers ; or from resentment against the Ftench, who had 
not bestowed on him such rewards as he thought due 
to his own merit; or tempted by the unlimited confi- 
fidence which was placed in him, to imagine that he 
might cany on and accotaplish'any scheme with per¬ 
fect securily, formed a design of betraying Metz to the 
Imperialists. 

Tire plan He communicated his intentions to the queen- 
dowager of Hungary, who governed the Low 
Countries in the name of her brother. She approving, 
without any scruple, any act of treachery, from which 
the emperor might derive such signal advantage, as¬ 
sisted the father, guardia^ in concerting the most proper 
plan for insuring its sucCMS. They agreed, that the 
father guardian should endeavour to gain his monks to 
concur in promoting the design ; that he should intro¬ 
duce into the content a certain number of chosen sol¬ 
diers, disguised in the habit of friars; that when eveiy 
thing was ripe for execution, the governor of TTiionville 
should march towards Mete in the night with a consi- 
dCTable body of froo[is, and attempt to scale the ram¬ 
parts ; that while the garrison was employed in resist¬ 
ing the assailants, the monks should set fire to the town 
in different places; that the soldiers who lay concealed 
should sally out of the convent, and attack those who 
defended the ramparts in the rear. Amidst the univer¬ 
sal terror and confusion which events so unexpected 
would occasion, it was not doubted but that the Impe- 
rialists might becomerffiasters of the.|0(wn. As a recom¬ 
pense for this semce the father guardfan stipulated that 
he should be appoiB|d[ bishop of Mete, and ample re¬ 
wards were promisedlb sueh of his monks as should be 
most active in co-i^perating with him' , 
tti pro^' . The father guardian accomplished what he 
S'"’- had undertaken to perform with great secrecy 
and dispatch. By his authority and arguments, as well 
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as by the prospect of wealth and honours which he set 
before his monks, he prevailed on all of them to enter 
into the conspiracy. He introduced into the convent, 
without being suspected, as many soldiers as were 
thought sufficient. The governor of Thionvillc, ap¬ 
prised in due time of the design, had assembled a 
proper number of troops for executing it; and the mo¬ 
ment approached, which probably would have wrested 
from Henry the most important of all his conquests, 
iidit- But, happily for France, on the very day that 
coTensd. fixed for Striking the blow, Vielleville, an 
able and vigilant officer, received information from a 
spy whom he entertained at Thionville, that certain 
Franciscan friars resorted frequently thither, and were 
admitted to many private conferences with the governor, 
who was carrying on preparations for some military en¬ 
terprise with great dispatch, but with a most mysterious 
secrecy. This was sufficient to awaken Vielleville’* 
suspicions. Without comurui^cating these to any per¬ 
son, he instantly visited cohvent of Franciscans; 
detected the soldiers who were concealed there; and 
forced them to discover as much as (hey knew concern¬ 
ing the nature of the enterprise. The father guardian, 
who had gone to Thionville that he might put the last 
hand to his machinations, was seized at the gale as be 
returned; and he, in orde/ to save himself from die 
rack, revealed all the circumstances of the conspiracy. 
Abod^qf Vielleville, not satisfied witli having seized 
fhe traitors, and having frustrated their schemes, 
feated. ^icilous to take advantage of die disco¬ 

veries which he had made, so as to be revenged on the 
Imperialists. For this purpose be marched out with 
the best troops in his garrison, and placing these in 
ambush near the road, by which the father guardian had 
informed him that t^ governor of Thionville would 
approach Metz, he foil'upon the Imperialists with great 
fury, as they advanced in perfect security, without sus- 
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peering any danger to be near. Confounded at this 
sudden attack, by an enemy whom they expected to 
surprise, they made little resistance; and a great part 
of the troops employed in this service, among whom 
were many persons of distinction, was killed or taken 
prisoners. Before next morning, Vielleville returned 
to Metz in triumph. 

T.__ No resolution was taken for some time con- 

I he con- 

'mnlshS ceming the fate of the father guardian and his 
monks, the framers and conductors of this dan¬ 
gerous conspiracy. Regard for the honour of a body 
so numerous and respectable as the Franciscans, and 
unwillingness to afford a subject of triumph to the ene¬ 
mies of the Romish church by their disgrace, seem to 
have occasioned this delay. But at length, the neces¬ 
sity of inflicting exemplary punishment upon them, in 
order to deter others from venturing to commit the same 
crime, became *so evident, that orders were issued to 
proceed to their trial. The guilt was made apparent 
by the clearest evidence; and sentence of death was 
passed upon the father guardian, together with twenty 
monks. On the evening previous to the day fixed for 
their execution, the jailer took them out of the dun- 
, geons in which they had hitherto been confined sepa¬ 
rately, and shut them all. up in one great room, that 
they might confess their sins one to another, and join 
together in preparing for a future state. But as soon 
as they were left alone, instead of employing themselves 
in the religious exermses suitable to -their condition, 
they began to reproach the father guardian, and four of 
the senior monks who had been most active in seducing 
them, for their inordinate ambition, which had brought 
such misery, on them, ■ and such disgrace upon their 
order. From reproaches they proceeded to curses and 
execration, and at last, in a frenzy of rage and de¬ 
spair, they fell upon them with such violence, that they 
murdered the father guardian on the spot, and so dis- 
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abled the other four, that it became necessary to carry 
them next morning in a cart, together with the dead 
body of the father guardian, to tlie place of execution. 
Six of the youngest were pardoned, the rest suftered 
tlie punishment which their crime merited 
A fruitiea. Though both parties, exhausted by the length 
of the war, carried it on in this languishing 
manner, neither of them shewed any disposi- 
peace. tion to listen to overtures of peace. Cardinal 
Pole, indeed, laboured with all the zeal becoming his 
piety and humanity, to re-establish concord among the 
princes of Christendom. He had not only persuadc-d 
his mistress, the queen of England, to enter warmly 
into his sentiments, and to offer her mediation to the 
contending powers, but had prevailed both on the em¬ 
peror and king of France to send their plenipotentiaries 
to a village between Graveiines and Ardres. lie him¬ 
self, together with Gardiner bushop of Winchester, re¬ 
paired thither in order to preside as mediators in the. 
conferences which were to be held for adjusting all the 
points in difference. But though each of the monarchs 
committed this negotiation to some of their ministers, 
in whom they placed the greatest confidence, it was 
soon evident that tliey came together with no sincere 
desire of accommodation. Each proposed ar¬ 
ticles so extravagant that they could have no 
hopes of their being accepted. Pole, after exerting in 
vain «dl his steal and address^ in order to persuade them 
to relinquish aich extravagant- demands, and to con¬ 
sent to the sobstiitqtion of more equal conditions, be¬ 
came sensible of the folly of wasting "time, in attempt¬ 
ing to re-establish concord betw^^ea those^ whom their 
obstinacy rendered irreconcilable, broke off the con¬ 
ference, and ^returned to England.' 

k Tbusn. Hb. n. p. bit. Belcar. Com. Rer. Opt. SSti. Mriuoln <la Marech. 
ViellcrtHc, pu BL Charlou, tom. Hi. p. Ac. p. Par. 17.W. 

> Tboao. lib. it, p. btS. /lem. de Hibbier, tom. ii. p. 613. 
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Affair, of During these transactions in other parts of 
Genn*"/- Europe, Germany' enjoyed such profound tran¬ 
quillity, as afforded the diet full leisure to deliberate, 
and to establish proper regulations concerning a point 
of the greatest consequence to ■ the internal peace of 
the empire. By the treaty of Passau, in 1552, it had 
been referred to the next diet of the empire to confirm 
and perfect the plan of religious pacification which 
was Aen agreed up6n. The terror and confusion with 
which the violent commotions excitfed by Albert of 
Brandenburg had filled Germany, as well as the con¬ 
stant attention which Ferdinand was obliged to give 
to the affairs of Hungary, had hitherto prevented the 
holding a diet, though it had been suntfnoned, soon 
after the conclusion of the treaty, to meet at Augsburg. 
Diet held B^t as'a diet was now necessary on many 
burg^and Ferdinand, about the beginning of 

Ferdj- this year had repaired to Augsburg. Though 
”i!"cch few of the princes were present either in person 
dr by their deputies, he opened the assembly 
by a speech, in which he proposed a termination of 
the dissensions to which the new tenets and contro¬ 
versies with regard to religion had given rise, not only 
as the first and great business of the diet, but as the 
point which both the emperor and he bad most at 
heart. He roptesented the innumerable obstacles which 
the emperor had to surmount, before he could procure 
the convocation of a general council, as well as the 
fatal accidents whicb.-had for some time retarded, and 
had at last suspended the consultations of that assem¬ 
bly. He observed, that experience had already taught 
how vain'it was to m^ect any remedy fw evils, which 
demanded immediate Redress from a general council, 
the assmUbling of which would either be prevented, 
or its Reiterations be interrupted by the dissensions 
and hostilities of the princes, of Christendom: that a 
national council in Germanyi which,‘as some imagined, 




iniglit be called with greater ease, and deliberate with 
more perfect security, was an assembly of an unprece¬ 
dented nature, the jurisdiction ot wliicli was uncertain 
in its extent, and the form of its proceedings unde¬ 
fined : that in his opinion there remained but one method 
for composing their unhappy differences, which, though 
it had been often tried without success, yet might prove 
effectual if ijt were attempted with a better, and more 
pacific spirit than had appeared on former occasions, 
and that was to ehoose a few men of learning, abilities, 
and moderation, who, by discussing the disputed arti¬ 
cles in an amicable conference, might explain them in 
such a manner as to bring the contending parties either 
to unite in sentiment or to differ with charity. 

Sii9[Mciont This speech being printed in common form, 
dispersed over the empire, revived the 
icsianu. fears and jealousies of the Protestants; Fer¬ 
dinand, they observed with much surprise, had not once 
mentioned, in his address to the diet, .the treaty of 
Passau, the stipulations of which they considered as 
the great security of their religions liberty. The sus- 
picion.s to which this gave rise were confirmed by the 
accounts which they daily received of the extreme se¬ 
verity with which Ferdinand treated their Protestant 
brethren in his hereditary dominions; and ns it was 
natural to consider his actions as the surest indication 
of his intentions, this diminished their confidence in 
those pompous professions of moderation and of zeal 
for the rerestablishment of concord, to which his prac¬ 


tice seemed to be so repugnant. 

■Hiet* in- arrival of the cardinal Moroni, whom 

the pope had appointed to attend the diet as 
oftnuncin his mincio, completed their conviction, and 
left them no room to doubt that some danger- 
**’* ous machination was forming against the peace 
and aafety of the Protestant church. Julius,^elated with 
the unexpected return of the English nation from apos- 
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tacy, began to flatter himself, that th^ spirit of mutiny 
and revolt having now spent its force, the happy period 
was come when the church might resume its ancient 
authority, and be obeyed by the people with the same 
tame submission as formerly. Full of these hopes he 
had sent .Moroni to Augsburg,^ with instructions to 
employ his eloquence, to excite the Germans to imitate 
the laudable example of the English, and his political 
address in order td prevent any decree- of Ihe diet to 
the detriment'of the Catholic faith. As Moroni inhe- 
rited from his father, the chancellor of hlilant uncom¬ 
mon talents for negotiation and .intfi|^, he could 
hardly have failed of embarrassing the measures of the 
Protestants in the diet, or of defeating whatever they 
aimed at obtaining in it for dieir farther security. 

The le th unforeseen event delivered them from 

or Julius all the danger which they had reason to appre- 
hend from Moroni’s presence. Julius, by aban¬ 
doning himself to pleasures and amusements, no less 
unbecoming his age than his character, having con¬ 
tracted such habits of dissipation, that any serious oc¬ 
cupation, especially if attended with difficulty, be¬ 
came an intolerable burden to him, had long resisted 
the solicitations of his n^hew to hold a consistory, 
because he expected there a violent opposition to his 
schemes in favour of that young man. But when all 
the pretexts which he cinild invent for eluding this re¬ 
quest were exhausted, and at the saine time his indo¬ 
lent aversion to business continued to grow upon him, 
he feigned indisposition rather than yield to his ne¬ 
phew’s importunity ; and that he might give the deceit 
a greater coldur of probability, he not only confined 
himself to his apartment^ but changed his usual diet 
and manner of life. By peisisting too. long in acting 
this ridietj^ous part, he contracted a real disease, of 
. wmch he died in a-.few*days, leaving his in- 
' ffimous minion the cardinal de Mont to bear 
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his name, and to disgrace the dignity wliich he had 
Tbeiinn- iipon him."' AsS soon U.S Morone 

CIO sets out heard of his death, he set out abruptly from 
Augsburg, where he had resided only a few 
days, that he might be present at the election of a new 
pontid’. 

One cause of their suspicions and foar.s being 
"“‘'/"•■thus removed, the Protestants soon became soil- 
wishing to sible that their conjectures concernintf Fcrdi- 
Proti*8t- “ nand’s intentions, however specious, were ill- . 

founded, and that he had no thoughts of vio¬ 
lating the articles, favourable to them in the treaty of 
Passau. Charles, from the time that Maurice had de¬ 
feated all h^ schemes in the empire, and overturned 
the great system of religious and civil despotism, which 
he had almost established tliere, gave little attention 
to the internal government of Germany, and permitted 
his brother to pursue whatever measures he judged 
most salutary and expedient. Ferdinand, less ambi¬ 
tious and enterprising than the emperor, instead of re¬ 
suming a plan, which he, with power and resources so 
far superior, had failed of accomplishing, endeavoured 
to attach the princes of the empire to his family by an 
administration uniformly moderate and equitable. To 
this he gave, at present, particular attention, because bis 
situation at this juncture rendered it necessary to court 
their favour and support with more than usual assiduity. 

Charles had again -resumed his favourite 
project of acquiring the imperial crown for his 
son Philip, the proseention of which, the recep¬ 
tion it had met with when first propo.scd had 
obliged him to suspend, bot bad not induced 
iim to relinquish. This led him warmly to renew his 
request to his brother, that he would accept of some 
compensation for his prior right of successijipi, and sa¬ 
crifice that to the grandeur of the house of Aastria. 

** Oiutpbr. FaQTiniui de Vidi FoitliScaiDf p> 3‘iO. lliuaii. lib. iv. 517* 
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Ferdinand, who was as little disposed as formerly to 
give such an extraordinaiy proof of self-denial, being 
sensible that in order, to defeat this scheme, not only 
the most indexible firmness on his part, but a vigorous 
declaration from the princes of the empire in behalf of 
his tide, were requisite, Was willing to purchase their 
favour by gratifying them in every, point that they 
deemed interesting or essential. 

The Turke At the ^cttue time he stood in. need/of imme- 
> to'iDvade^ diute anfi extraordinary aid from the Germanic 
Hungaiy. body, fis lhe Tqrk^ after having wrested from 
him great part of his Hungarian , territpiies were ready 
to attack the provinces still subject to hii authority with 
. a formidable firmy, against which‘he„ could bring no 
equht force into the field. '.For this aid from Germany 
he could not hope, if the internal peace of the empire 
were not established on foundation solid in itself, and 
which should appear, even to thq Protestants, so secure 
and so permanent, as.-migbt not only allow them to en¬ 
gage in a distant war with' safety, but might encourage 
them to act. in it with vigour. 

He Is A step taken Ity the Protestants themselves, 
stshort time after the opening of the diet, ren- 
dered^him still fiuore cautious of giving them 
testa^ any^t^capse of; offence. As soon as the pub¬ 
lication of Ferdinai^ll’s sj^^H awakened tiie fears and 
suspicions .Mhich haVe b^n iq§pttbned, ^e electors of 
Saxony and Hrapd^burg, together with^e landgrave 
of Hesse, met |^J^Iumbu]|[; and Co^|ra^gJhie ancient 
treaty of cohffa^^^iy whmh had-^g imitei^ their fa¬ 
milies, AeysA^ed'tP'Ilt a n^ by which the 

contracting parti^‘;bom^ t^nselvUs .tp adhere to the 
confession of. AUjglbUrg, smd to muntaih the doctrine^ 
Whfeh it contained' in th^ respective doiainions.” 

• r-i ii ^i rfr 1influenced by all these coi^idera- 
s«aio«tto tions, mployed his utmost address in cpnduct- 

■ Cb/tiiai Saxonw, ISO. 
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promote the deliberations of the diet, so as not to 

an accoiB- i ’ 

raodation. excitc the jealousy of a party on whose friend¬ 
ship he depended, and whose enmity, as they had not 
only taken the alarm, but had begun to prepare for 
their defence, he had so much reason to dread. The 
memberjSi of the. diet readily agreed to Ferdinand's pro- ' 
posal of taking the state of rdigion into consideration, 
previous to any other business. But, as soon as they 
entered upon it, both parties* discovered all th.e zeal and 
animosi^ which a subject so interesting naturally en¬ 
genders, and which the rancour of controversy, together 
with the violence, of civil war, had inflamed to the highest 
pitch. ^ 

Thefira. The Protestahts contended, that the security. 
uTc which they claimed in consequence of the treaty 
Pro*«-' Passau should extend, without limitation, to 
‘«'"9 all who had hitherto embraced the doctrine of 
Luther, or who should hereafter embrace it. The Ca¬ 
tholics, having first of all asserted the pope’s right os 
the supreme and final judge with respect to all articles 
of faith, declared, that though, on account of the pre¬ 
sent situation of the empire, and for the sake of peace, 
they were willing to confiim the toleration granted by 
the treaty of Passau, to suchjas had already. 
the new opinions; they must insist that tlfls indul^^ce 
should not be extended either totif^e cities which had 
.conformed to tiie Interim, dr to such ecclesiastics as 
should for the future apostatize ffrom the church of 
Rome. It was no easy matter to rteoncile such oppo¬ 
site pretensions, which were supported, on each side, 
by the most elaborate arguments, and tlie greatest acri¬ 
mony of expression, tiiat the abilities or zeal of theolo¬ 
gians long exercised in disputation could suggest. For* 
dinand, however, by his address and perseverance; by 
softening some things on each side; by putting a fa¬ 
vourable meaning upon others; by representing iftces- 
YOL. V. X 
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santly the necessity as well as the advantages of con¬ 
cord ; and by threatening, on some occasions, when 
all other consid^ations are disregarded, to dissolve the 
diet, brought them at length to a conclusion in which 
they all agreed. 

Sept *5. Conformably to this, a recess was framed, 
of reunion approved of, and published with the usual for- 
e«tobii»hed. malitics. The, following are the chief articles 
which it contained:—That such princes and cities as 
have declared their approbation of the confession of 
Augsburg, shall be permitted to profess the doctrine, 
and exercise the worship which it authorizes, without 
interruption or molestation from the emperor, the king 
of the Romans, pr any power or person whatsoever; 
that the Protestants, on their part, shall give no dis¬ 
quiet to the princes and states who adhere to the tene^ 
and rites of the church of Rome ; that, for the future, 
no attempt shall be made towards terminating religious 
differences, but by the gentle and pacific methods of 
persuasion and conference; .that the Popish ecclesias¬ 
tics shall claim no spiritual jurisdiction in such states 
as receive the confession of Augsburg; that such as 
had seized the benefices or revenues of the church, 
previous to the treaty of Passau, shall retain possession 
of them, and be liable to no persecution in the imperial 
chamber on that acQpunt; th^t the supreme civil power 
in every state shall have right to establish what form 
of doctrinei^and worship it shall deem proper, and if 
any of its subjects refuse .to conform to these, shall 
permit them to remove with all theif effects whitherso¬ 
ever they shall please ; that if any prelatc'or ecclesias¬ 
tic shall hereafter abandon the Romish religion, he shall 
instantly relinquish his diocess or beneficP, and it shall 
be lawful for those in whom the right of nomination is 
vested; to proceed immediately to an election, as if the 
office were vacant by death or translation, and to ap- 
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point a successor of undoubted attachment to the an¬ 
cient system.* 

Such are the capital articles in this famous 
recess, which is the basis of religious peace in 
grew of (be Germany, and the bond of union among its va- 
ott^^ rious states, the sentiments of which are so ex- 
different with respect to points the most 
interesting as well as important In our age and na¬ 
tion, to which the idea'of toleration is familiar, and its 
beneficial effects well known, it may seem strange, that 
a method of terminating their di8sens|oiuv so suitable 
to the mild and charitable spirit of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, did not sooner occur to the contending parjdes. 
But this expedient, however salutary, was so 
nant to the sentiments and practice of Christians dl&^g 
many ages, that it did not lie obvious to discovery. 
Among the ancient heathens, all whose deities were 
local and tutelary, diversity of sentiments Concerning 
the object or rites of religious worship seems to have 
been no source of animosity, becaute the acknowledg¬ 
ing veneration to be due to Any one god, did not imply 
denial of the existence or the power of any other, gcd; 
nor were the modes and rites of worship establish^ in 
one country inconipatibie witii these which o&ftr lo¬ 
tions approved-of ami obsmrved. 11108 errors in 
their system of theology were of si4|i a nature as to be 
productive of concord; and notwithstanding^ the amaz¬ 
ing number of titeir deities, as well aatiie infinite variety 
of their ceremonie^a sociable and tolerating spirit sub¬ 
sisted almost umveraally in the pag^ world. 

^ Bui when tlm Christian revelatida declared one Su¬ 
preme Being ^ be the sole object of religious venera¬ 
tion, and prescribed the form of wtj^rship litost accept¬ 
able to him, whoever admitted tiie trufo of’4t hdd, of 
consequence, every other system .dr-religion as a de¬ 
viation from what was established hy .divine authority, 

Md. 6S0. F.JPwii,368. FbUa*. ^ 11.161. 
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to be false and impious. Hence arose the zeal of the 
first converts to the Christian faith in propagating its 
doctrines, and the ardour with which they laboured to 
overturn every other form of worship! They employed, 
however, for this purpose no methods but such as 
suited the nature of religion. By the forofe of power- 
fill arguments, they convinced the uBfdersta,Bdings of 
menj by the charms of superior virtue, they allured 
and captivated their hearts. At length the civil power 
declined in favour of Christianity; and though num- 
bersj'imitating the example of their superiors, crowded 
into the church, many still adhered to their ancient 
superstitions. Enraged at their obstinacy, the minis¬ 
ters of religion, whose zeal was still unabated, though 
their sanctity and virtue were much diminished, forgot 
so far the nature of their own mission, and of the ar¬ 
guments which they ought to have employed, that they 
armed the finperial power against these unha^y men, 
and as they could not persuade, they tried to compel 
them to believe. 

At the same time, controversies concerning articles 
of faith multiplied, from various causes, among Chris¬ 
tians themselves, and the same unhallowed weapons 
which had first been used against the enemies of their 
religion, were turned against each other. Every zeal¬ 
ous disputant endeavoured to interest the civil magis¬ 
trate in his cause, and each in his turn employed the 
seculai: arm to crush'or to exterminate his opponents. 
Not long after, the bishops of Romg put in their claim 
to infallibility in explaining articles of faith, and de¬ 
ciding pilints in controversy ; and, bold as the preten¬ 
sion was, they, by their artifices and perseverance, im- 
* posed on the credulity of mankind, and brought them 
to recognise it. To doubt or to deny any doctrine to 
which these unerring instructors had given the sanc¬ 
tion of their approbation, was held to be not only a 
resisting of tnith, but an act of rebellion against their 
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.sacred authority: and the secular power, of which, by 
variou.s arts, they had acquired the absolute direction, 
was instantly employed to avenge both. 

Thus Europe had been accustomed, dtiring many 
centuries, to see speculative opinions propagated or 
defended by force; the charity and mutual forbearance 
which CJp'istianity recommends with so much warmth, 
were forgotten; the sacred rights of conscience and of 
private judgment were unheard of; and not only the. 
idea of toleration, but even tlie word itself, in the sense 
now affixed to it, was unknown. A right to extirpate 
error by force, was universally allowed to be the pre¬ 
rogative of such as possessed the knowledge of truth; 
and as each party of Christians believed that they had 
got possession of this invaluable attainment, they all 
claimed and exerci.sed, as far as they were able, tlu; 
rights which it was supposed to convey. The Homan 
Catholics, as their system rested on the dcci.sions of an 
infallible judge, never doubted that truth Wiis m\ their 
side, and openly called on the civil power to repel the 
im])ion.s and heretical innovators who had risen up 
against it. The Protestants, no less confident that their 
doctrine was well founded, required, with equal ar¬ 
dour, the princes of their party to check such as pre¬ 
sumed to impugn it. Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, 
the founders of the reformed church in their respective 
countries, as far as they had power and opportunity, 
inflicted the same punishments upon such as called in 
question any articljp in their creeds which were de¬ 
nounced against their Own disciples by the church of 
Rome. To their followers, and perhap.s to their oppo¬ 
nents, it would have appeared a symptom of difiidcncu 
in the goodness of their cause, or an acknowledgment 
that it was.not well founded, if they had not employed 
in its defence all those means which it was supposed 
truth had a right to employ. 

It was towards the close of the seventeenth century^. 
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before toleratipn, under its present form, Was admit* 
ted first into the republic of the United Provinces, and 
from thence introduced into England. Long experi¬ 
ence of the|(|i$ilamities flowing from mutual persecution, 
the influence of free government, the light and hu¬ 
manity acquired by the progress of science, together 
with tbe prudence and authority of the civil magistrate, 
were all requisite in order to establish a regulation, so 
repugnant to the ideas which' all the difierent sects had 
adopted, from mistaken conceptions concerning the 
nature of religion and the rights of truth, or which all 
of them had derived from the erroneous maxims esta¬ 
blished by the church of ^Rome. 

AdTan. The TC^iess of Augsburg, it is evident, was 
relil’ou ” founded bn no such liberal and enlai^ed sen- 
timents concerning freedom of religious in- 
theransi quiry, or the nature of toleration. It was no¬ 
thing more than a scheme of pacification, which poli¬ 
tical coi^derations .alone had suggested to the con¬ 
tending parties, and regard for their mutual tranquil¬ 
lity and safety had rendered necessary. Of this there 
cw be no stronger proof tiian an article in* the recess 
itself, by which the benefits of the pacification are de¬ 
clared to extend only to the Catholics on the one side, 
and to such as adhered tp the confession of Augsburg 
on the other. The followers of Zuinglius and Calvin 
remained, in consequence of that ^elusion, without 
any protection from the rigosr of the laws denounced 
against heretics. Nor did they obtain any legal secu¬ 
rity, until the treaty of Westphalia, near a century 
after this period, provided, that they should be admit¬ 
ted to enjoy, in as ample a manner as the Lutherans, 
all the advantages* and protection which the recess of 
Augsburg affo^^s. 

And to the Rut'-if the followers of Luther were highly 
Cithoiio. pleased with the security which they acquired 
by this recess, such as adhered to tiie ancient system 
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had no less reason to be satisfied with that article in it, 
which preserved entire to tiiie Roman Catholic church 
the benefices of such ecclesiastics as should hereafter 
renounce its doctrines. This, article, knilwn in Ger¬ 
many by the name of the Eccksiastkal Reserviiiion, 
was apparently so conformable to the idea and to the 
rights of an established church, and it seemed so equit¬ 
able to prevent revenues, which had been originally 
appropriated for the maintenance of persons attached 
to a certain system, from being alienated to any other 
purpose, that the Protestants, though tliey foresaw its 
consequences, were obliged to relinquish their opposi¬ 
tion to it. As the Roman Catholic princes of the em¬ 
pire have taken care to see this article exactly observed 
in every case where there was an opportunity of put¬ 
ting it in execution, it has proved the great barrier of 
the Romish church in Germany against the Reforma¬ 
tion ; and as, from this period, the same temptation of 
interest did not allure ecclesiastics to relinquish the 
established system, there have been few of that order, 
who have loved truth with such disinterested and ar¬ 
dent affection, as for its sake to abandon the rich be¬ 
nefices which they had in possession. 

M«cdiu> During the sitting of the diet, Marcellus Cer- 
u. dccted cardinal of Santo Croce, was elected pope 
April 9. IQ room of Julius. He, in imitation of Adrian, 
did not change his name on being exalted to the papal 
Hi, eta. chair. As he equalled that pontiff in purity of 
ncier. intention, while he excelled him much in the 
arts of government, and still more in knowledge of the 
state and genius of the papal court; as he had capacity 
to discern what reformation it needed, as well as what 
it could bear; such regulations were expected from his 
virtue and wisdom, as would have removed many of its 
grossest and most flagrant corruptions, and have con¬ 
tributed towards reepneiling to the church such as, 
from indignation at these enormities, had abandoned 
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its communion.' But this excellent pontiff was only 
shewn to the church, and immediately snatched away. 

^ , The confinement in the conclave had impaired 

H)8 aeatb. i* 

hid Kalth, and the fatigue of tedious ceremonies 
upon his accession, together with too intense and anx¬ 
ious application of mind to the schemes of improvement 
which he meditated, exhausted so entirely the vigour of 
his feeble constitution, that he sickened on the twelfth, 
and died on the twentieth day after hiS election.’’ 
Theeicc- refinements in artifice and intrigue, 

p™i?v conclaves, were displayed in that 

which was held for electing a successor to Mar- 
cellus; the cardinals of the imperial and French fac¬ 
tions labouring, with equal ardour, to gain the neces¬ 
sary number bf suffrages for one of their own party. 
But, after a struggle of no long duration, though con¬ 
ducted with all the warmth and eagerness natural to 
May *3 Contending for so great an object, they 

united in choosing John Peter Caraffa, the eldest 
member of the sacred college, and the son of count 
Montorio, a nobleman of an illustrious family in the 
kingdom of Naples. The address and influence of car¬ 
dinal Famese, who favoured his pretensions, Caraffa’s 
own merit, and perhaps his great age, which soothed 
all the disappointed candidates with the near prospect 
of a new vacancy, concurred in bringing about this 
speedy union of suffrages. In order to testify his re¬ 
spect for the memory of Pauk, III., by whom he had 
been created cardinal, as well as his gratitude to the fa¬ 
mily of Famese, h#assumed the name of Paul IV. 

His rue choice of a prelate such a singular 

and cha. chso^ter, and who had long held a course ex- 
tremely different from that which usually led to 
the dignity now conferred upon him, filled the Italians, 
who had nearest*access to observe his manners and de¬ 
portment, with astonishment, and kept them in susr 

p Ttioan. SIO. F. Paul, 365. Onuph. Panwii. SSI, itc. 
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pease and solicitude with regard to his future conduct. 
Paul, though born in a rank of life which, without any 
other merit, might have secured to him the highest 
ecclesiastical preferments, had, from his fftrly years, 
applied^ study with all the assiduity of a man who 
had nothing but his personal attainments to render him 
conspicuous. By means of this, he not only acquired 
profound skill in scholastic theology, but added to that 
a considerable knowledge of the learned languages and 
of polite literature, the study of which had been lately 
revived in Italy, and was pursued at this time with 
great ardour. His mind, however, naturally gloomy 
and severe, was more formed to imbibe the sour .spirit 
of the former, than to receive any tincture of elegance 
or liberality of sentiment from the latter; so that he ac¬ 
quired rather the qualities and passions of a recluse 
ecclesiastic, than the talents necessary for the conduct 
of great affairs. Accordingly, when lie enteroil into 
orders, although several rich benefices were bestowed 
upon him, and he was early employed as a nuncio in 
different courts, he soon became disgusted with that 
course of life, and languished to be in a situation more 
suited to his taste and temper. With this view, he re¬ 
signed at once all his ecclesiastical preferments, and 
having instituted an order of regular priests, whom he 
denominated Theatines, from the name of the arch¬ 
bishopric which he Jiad held, he associated himself a.s a 
member of their fratemitf, conformed to all the rigor¬ 
ous rules to which he had subjected them, and preferred 
the solitude of a monastic life, with tlte honour of being 
the founder of a Jlw order, to all the great objects 
which the court of Rome presented to his ambition. 

In this retreat he remained for many years, until Paul 
III., induced by the fame of his sanctity and knowledge, 
called him to Rome, in order to consul? with him con¬ 
cerning the measures which might be the most proper 
and effectuaf for suppressing heresy, and re-establishing 
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the ancient authority of the church. ' Having thus al¬ 
lured him from his solitude, the pope, partly by his en¬ 
treaties, and partly by his authority, prevailed pn him 
to accept of a cardinal’s hat, to reassume the benefices 
which he had resigned, and to return again into the 
usual path of ecclesiastical ambition which he seemed 
to have relinquished. But during two successive pon¬ 
tificates, under the first of which the court of Rome was 
the most artful and interested, and under the second 
the most dissolute of any in Europe, Carafia retained 
his monastic austerity. He was an avowed and bitter 
enemy not only of all innovation in opinion, but of 
every irregularity in practice; he was the chief instru¬ 
ment in establishing the formidable and odious tribunal 
of the inquisition in the papal territories; he appeared 
a violent advocate on all occasions for the jurisdiction 
and discipline of the church, and a severe censurer of 
every measure which seemed to .flow from motives of 
policy or interest, rather than from zeal for the honour 
of the ecclesiastical order and the dignity of the holy 
see. Under a prelate of such a character, the Roman 
courtiers expected a severe and violent pontificate, 
during which the principles of sound policy would be 
sacrificed to the narrow prejudices of priestly zeal; 
while the people of Rome were apprehensive of 
seeing the sordid and forbidding rigour of monastic 
manners substituted in place of thv magnificence to 
which they had long been accustomed in the papal 
cowt These apprehensions Paul was extremely soli- 
The fint citous to%emove. At h^first entrance upon 
•dmu*-*™ fhe administration, he laiff aside that austerity 
twtio#. which had hitherto iBStinguished his person 
and family, and when the master, of his household in¬ 
quired in what manner hie would choose ,to live, he 
haughtily replied, “ As becomes a great prince.” He 
ordered the ceremony of his coronation to ^ conducted 
with more than usual pomp; and endeavoured to ren- 
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der himself popular by several acts of liberality and in* 
dulgence towards the inhabitants of Rome.'’ 

Thewcejs natural severity of temper, however, 

uci'^ni returned upon liiin, and would 

to bis ne- have justified the conjectures of the courtiers, 
as well as the fears of the people, if he had not, 
immediately after his election, called to Rome two of 
his nephews, the sons of his brother the count of Mou- 
torio. The eldest he promoted to be governor of Rome. 
The youngest, who had hitherto served as a soldier of 
fortune in the armies of Spain or France, and whose dis¬ 
position as well as manners were still more foreign from 
the clerical character than his profession, he created a 
cardinal, and appointed him legate of Bologna, the 
second office in power and dignity which a pope can 
bestow. These marks of favour, no le.ss sudden than 
extravagant, he accompanied with the most unbounded 
confidence and attachment,' and, forgetting all his for¬ 
mer severe maxims, he seemed to have no other object 
Tiifirani aggrandizing of his nephews. Their 

biiioiu ambition, unfortunately for Paul, was too as- 
ptojeeu. pjjjjjg J.Q satisfied with any moderate acqui¬ 
sition. They had seen the family of Medici raised by 
the interest of the popes of that house to supreme power 
in Tuscany; Paul III. had, by his abilities and address, 
secured the duchies of Parma and Placentia to the 
family of Famese. They aimed at some establishment, 
for themselves, no less considerable and independent; 
and as they could^not expect that the pope would carry 
his indulgence to|mds them so fa^hs to secularize any 
part of the patrimony of the church, they had no pros¬ 
pect of attaining what they wished, but by dismember¬ 
ing the imperial dominions in Italy, in hopes of seizing 
some po^on of them. This alone they would have 
deemed a sufficient reason for sowing the seeds of dis¬ 
cord between their uncle and the emperor. 

>* PUliiMi p. 3i7. CasUldo Vita di I’anlu IV. ncoi. Uil't. p. 7<1. 
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Reasoniof Cardinal Caraffa had, besides, private 

their dis- rcasoHS which filled him, with hatred and en- 
Scemiw- mity to the emperor. While he served in the 
Spanish troops he had not received such marks 
of honour and distinction as he.thought due to his birth 
and merit. Disgusted with this ill-usage, he had ab¬ 
ruptly quitted the imperial service; and, entering into 
that of France, he had not only met with such a recep¬ 
tion as soothed his vanity, and attached him to the 
French interest, but by contracting an intimate friend¬ 
ship with Strozzi, who commanded the French army in 
Tuscany, he had imbibed a mortal antipathy to the em¬ 
peror as the great enemy to the liberty aild indepen¬ 
dence of the Italian states. Nor was the pope himself 
indisposed to receive impressions unfavourable to the 
emperor. The opposition given to his election by 
the cardinals of the imperial faction, left in his mind 
deep resentment, which was heightened by the re¬ 
membrance of ancient injuries from Charles or his mi¬ 
nisters. 


Ti« y cii- Of this his nephews took advantage, and em- 
fiiJrMe ployed various devices, in order to exasperate 
floin^hc beyond a possibility of reconciliation. They 

cinpiror. aggravated every circumstance which could be 
deemed any indication of the emperor’s dissatisfaction 
with his promotion; they read to him ffli intercepted 
letter, in which Charles taxed the cardinals of his 
party with negligence or incapacity in not having de¬ 
feated Paul’s election: they pretended, at one time, 
to have discovered a conspiracy formed by the impe¬ 
rial minister and Cosmo di Medici against the pope’s 
life; they alarmed him, at another, with accounts of a 
plot for assassinating themselves. By these artifices, 
they kept his mind, which was naturally \dolent, and 
become suspicious from old age, in such perpetual agi¬ 
tation, as precipitated him into measures which other¬ 
wise he would have been the first person to con- 




demn/ lie seized some of the cardinals who wore most 
attached to the emperor, and conlined tliem in-the cas¬ 
tle of St. Angelo; he persecuted the Colnnnas and other 
Roman barons, the ancient retainers to the imperial fa( - 
tion, witli the utmost severity ; and, discovering: on all 
occasions his distrust, fear, or hatred of tlie emperor, he 
bae:an at last to court the friendship of the French kiiie-, 
and seemed -willing to throw himself absolutely up«>n 
him for support and protection. 

, . iiiis was the very point to which his nephews 

iiini to wished to brin^ liim as most luvourahle to tluMr 
kiip'roV*^ ambitious schemes ; and as the accomplishment 
tranci. thcsc depciidod on their uncle’s life, whose 
advanced age did not admit of losing a moment unne¬ 
cessarily in negotiations, in.stcad of treating at second¬ 
hand with the French ambassador at i{r)me, they j)rc- 
vailed on the pope to dispatch a person of conHdcnce 
directly to the court of France, with such overtures on 
his part as they hoped would not he rejecti.d. He pro¬ 
posed an alliance oUcnsivc and defensivi' between 
Henry and the pope j that they should attack the duchy 
of Tuscany and the kingdom of Napl<‘s with their united 
forces; and if their arms should pr<Ae successlul, that 
the ancient republican form of government should be 
re-established in the former, and the investiture of the 


latter should Ihe granted to one of the French king’s 
sons, after reserving a certain territory which should 
be annexed to the patrimony of the church, together 
with an independent and princely establishment for 


each of the pope’s iiejihews. 

Co.»t»bie The king, allured by these specious projects, 
Montmo- gg^ye a most fayoutable audience to the envoy. 

But when the matter was proposed in council, 
wi'ihThe the constable Montmorency, whose natural cau- 
tion and aversion to'daring enterpri.scs increa.sed 


'Kipunonlii Hist, rsttic, lib. iii. 11<6. ap. Owtr. 'll.' - "1. Mem. 
Ilibier, ii. 61.5. Adriaiii l<tor. i. 
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with age and experieRce, remonstrated with great ve- 
bemence against the alliance. He put H^ry in mind 
how. fatal to France every expedition into Italy had 
been during three successive reigns, and if such an en¬ 
terprise had proved too great for the nation, even when 
its strength and finances were entire, there was no reason 
to hope for success, if it should be attempted now, when 
both' were exhausted by extraordinary efforts during 
wars, which bad lasted, with little interruption, almost 
half a century. He represented the manifest impru¬ 
dence of entering into engagements with a pope of 
fourscore, as any system which rested on no better 
foundation than his life, must be extremely precarious, 
and upon the event of his death, which could not be 
distant, ^e face of things, together with the inclination 
of the l^an states, must instantly change, and the 
whole weight of the wm be left upon the king alone. 
To these considerations be added the near prospect 
which they now had of a final accommodation with the 
emperor, who, having taken the resolution of retiring 
from the world, wished to transmit his kingdoms in 
peace to his son; and he concluded with representing 
the absolute certainty of drawing the arms of England 
upon-France, if-it should appear that the re-establish- 
mCTt of .trtmquillity in Europe was prevented by the 
ambition of its monarch. ^ 

The dnke Thcse arguments, weighty in themselves, and 
of GuiK urged by a minister of great author!^, would 
probably have determined the king 'to decline 
any connexion with the pope. jBut the duke of Guise, 
and his brother the cardinal of Lorrain, who delighted 
no leas in bold and dangerous undertakings than Mont¬ 
morency shunned them, declared warmly for an alli¬ 
ance with the pope. The cardinal expected to be in¬ 
trusted widi Ae conduct of the negotiations in the 
court of Rome to which this alliance would g^ve rise; 
the duke hoped to' obtain the command of the army 
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which would be appointed to invade Naples; and con¬ 
sidering themselves as already in these stations, vast 
projects opened to their aspiring and unbounded ambi¬ 
tion. Their credit, together with the inilucncc of the 
king’s mistress, the famous Diana of Poitiers, who was, 
at that time, entirely devoted to the interest of the family 
of Guise, more than counterbalanced all Montmorency 's 
prudent remonstrances, and prevailed on an inconside¬ 
rate prince to listen to the overtures of the pope's envoy. 
Cardinal The cardinal of Lorrain, as he had expected, 
lenVio™"- was immediately sent to Rome with full pow'ers 
»ut"thc conclude the treaty, and to concert measures 
iiopc. for carrying it into execution. Before he could 
reach that city, the pope, either from reflecting on the 
danger and uncertain issue of all military operations, or 
through the address of the imperial ambassador, who iiad 
been at great pains to soothe him, had not only begun to 
lose much of the ardour with which he had contmenced 
the negotiation with France, but even discovered great 
unwillingness to continue it. In order to rouse him 
from this fit of despondency, and to rekindle his former 
rage, his nephews had recourse to the arts which they 
liad already practised with so much success. Tliey 
alarmed him with new representations of the emperor's 
hostile intentions, with fresh accounts which they had 
received of thrdftts uttered against him by the imperial 
ministers, and with new discoveries which they pre¬ 
tended to have made of conspiracies formed, and just 
ready to take efiPect against his life. 

Pi ui cn- these artifices having been formerly tried, 

ragrd at fvould Hot have Operated a second time with the 
ceedingaof same forcc, nor have made the impression which 
**Allgs- they wished, if Paul had not l)een excited by an 
ofiience of that kind which he was least able to 
bear. He received advice of the recess of the diet of 
Augsburg, and of the toleration whicli was thereby 
granted to the Protestants; and this threw him at once 
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into sucli transports of passion against the emperor and 
king of the Romans, as carried him headlong into all 
the violent measures of his nephews. Full of high 
ideas with respect to the papal prerogative, and ani¬ 
mated witli the fiercest zeal against heresy, he con¬ 
sidered the liberty of deciding concerning religious 
matters, which had been assumed by an assembly com¬ 
posed chiefly of laymen, as a presumptuous and unpar¬ 
donable encroachment on that jurisdiction which be¬ 
longed to him' alone ; and regarded the indulgence 
which had been given to the Protestants as an impious 
act of that power which the diet had usurped. He com¬ 
plained loudly of both to the imperial ambassador. He 
insisted that the recess of the diet should immediately be 
declared illegal and void. He threatened the emperor 
and kid^^f the Romans, in case they should either re¬ 
fuse or delay to gratify him in this particular, with the 
severest effects of his vengeance.- He talked in a tone 
of authority and command which might have suited the 
pontiff of the twelfth century, when a papal decree was 
sufficient to have shaken, or to have bvertuined, the 
throne of the greatest monarch in Europe; but which 
was altogether-improper in that age, especially when 
adihriessed to the minister of a prince who had so often 
made ppntifis more formidable than Paul feel the weight 
of his power. The ambassador, however, heard all his 
extravagant propositions and menaces with much pa¬ 
tience, and endeavoured to soothe him, by putting him 
in nnnd of the extreme distress to which the emperor 
had been reduced at Inspruck, of the engagements 
which he had come under to the Protestants, in order 
to extricate himself, of the necessity of fulfilling these, 
and of accommodating his conduct to the situation of 
his affairs. But weighty as these considerations were, 
they made no impression on the mind of the haughty 
and bigotted pontiff', who instantly replied, That he 
would absolve him by his apostolic authorityfrom those 
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impious engagements, and even command him not to 
perform them; that in carrying on the cause of God 
and of tlie church, no regard ought ti) be had to the 
maxims of worldly prudence and policy; and that the 
ill success of the emperor's schemes in (iermaiiy might 
justly be deemed a mark of the divine displeasure 
against him, on account of his having paid little atten¬ 
tion to the former, vvliile he regulated his conduct en¬ 
tirely by the latter. Having said this, he turned from 
the ambassador abruptly without waiting for a reply. 
Aii.i exas- His nephews took care to applaud luid cherish 
iliJ'’■> these sentiments, and easily wrougiit up his arro- 
piicMs. gant mind, fraught with all the monkish ideas 
concerning the extent of the papal supremacy, to such 
a jiitch of resentment against the house of AusU ia, and 
to such a high ojiinion of his own power, that he 
talked continually of his being tlie siicce.ssor of those 
who had dcpo.sed kings and emperors; that he was ex¬ 
alted as head over them all, and wouhl trample such 
as opposed him under his feet. In this dispo- 
rcududcb sition the cardinal of Lorrain found the pope, 
«iih ■ and easily persuadt'd him to sign a treaty, which 
I r,...co. t the ruin ol a prince, against 

whom he was sej highly exasjicrated. 1 he stipulations 
ill the treaty were much the same ‘i-. had been proposed 
hy tiic pope's envoy at Paris; and it was agreed to 
keep the whole transaction secret, until their united 
forces should be ready to take the field. 

Thr i-m- During the negotiations of thi> treaty at Rome 
and Paris, an event happened which seemed to 
r.Hgnhi» reijJer the fears that had givem rise to it vain, 

lirrfdilary i • i i* li 

tluminiook. thc OpCFfllionS MllK-'n WITO t<J |<illf)W 

it unnecessary. This was the emperor s re.^ignation (A 
his hereditary dominions to liis .'oii Philip; together 
with his resolution to withdraw entirely from any con- 


* P«iUv. lit. Xiii p- l't3. 
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cern in business or the affairs of this world, in order 
that he might spend the remainder of his days in re¬ 
tirement and solitude. Though it requires neither deep 
reflection nor extraordinary discernment to discover 
that the state of royalty is not exempt from cares and 
disappointment; though most of those who are exalted 
to a throne find solicitude, and satiety, and disgust, to 
be their perpetual attendants in that envied pre-emi¬ 
nence ; yet to descend voluntarily from tlie supreme to 
a subordinate station, and to relinquish the possession 
of power in order to attain the en joyment of happiness, 
seems to be an efl’ort too great for the human mind. 
Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of monarchs 
who have quitted a throne, and, have ended their days 
in retirement. But they were either weak princes, who 
took this resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon 
as it was taken; or unfortunate princes, from whose 
hands some stronger rival had wrested their sceptre, 
and compelled them to descend witli reluctance into a 
private station. Dioclesian is perhaps the only prince 
capable of holding the reins of government, who ever 
resigned them from deliberate choice, and who con¬ 
tinued during many years to enjoy the tranquillity of 
retirement without fetching one penitent sigh, or cast¬ 
ing back one look of desire, towards the power or dig¬ 
nity which he had abandoned. 

The nio- No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation 
ih'irrMig- should fill all Europe with astonishment, and 
naUon. gjyg ^isc, botli among .his contemporaries, and 
among the historians of that period, to various conjec¬ 
tures concerning the motives which determined a prince, 
whose ruling passion had been uniformly the love of 
power, at the age of fifty-six, when objects of ambition 
continue to operate with full force on the mind, and 
are pursued with the greatest ardour, to take a resolu¬ 
tion so singular and unexpected. But while many au¬ 
thors have imputed it to motives so frivolous and fan- 
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tastical as can hardly be supposed to influence any 
reasonable mind ; while others have imagined it to be 
the result of some profound scheme of policy; histo¬ 
rians more intelligent, and better informed, neither as¬ 
cribe it to caprice, nor search for mysterious secrets of 
state, where simple and obvious causes will fully ac¬ 
count for the emperor’s conduct. Charles had beim 
attacked early in life with the gout; and notwithstand¬ 
ing all the precautions of the most skilful physicians, 
the. violence of the distemper increased as he advanced 
in age, and the fits became every year more frecpicnt 
as well as more severe. Not only was the vigour of 
his constitution broken, but the. faculties of his mind 
were impaired by the excruciating torments which he 
endured. During llie continuance of the fits, he was 
altogether incapable of applying to business, and even 
when they began to abate, as it was only at intervals 
that lie could attend to what was serious, he gave up a 
irreat part of his time to trilling and even childish oc¬ 
cupations, which served to relieve or to amu.se his mind, 
entl'chled and worn out w itli excess of pain. Under 
these circumstances, the conduct of such allairs as oc¬ 
curred of course in governing .s.> manv kingdoms, was 
a burden more than sullicient; hut to push forward and 
complete the vast schemes, whu !• the amhition of his 
more active vt:ars had lornied. r*!* to ke(;p in view and 
carry on the same great sysUuii ol policy, cxtentling to 
every nation in Europe, and coiinctctcd witn tli<- opera¬ 
tions of every dill'erent court, were fum tioiis which so 
far exceeded hi.-' strength, that tlu-y ojiprcs.scd and over¬ 
whelmed his mind. v\s lie had been lung accu.stomed 
to view the business of every department, whether civil 
or military, or ecclesiastical, with his own eycts, and to 
decide concerning it accorjjing to his own ideas, it gave 
him the utmost pain, when he felt hi.s inlirniitics in¬ 
crease so Ih't upon liini, that he was oljliged to commit 
the conduct of all atiiiirs to his ministers. He imputed 

v -2 
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every misfortune which befel him, and every miscar* 
riage that happened, even when the former was un¬ 
avoidable, or the latter accidental, to his inability to take 
the inspection of business himself. He complained of 
his hard fortune, in being opposed, in his declining 
years, to a rival, who was in the full vigour of life; and 
that, while Henry could take and execute all his resolu¬ 
tions in person, he should now be reduced, both iti 
council and in action, to rely on the talents and exer¬ 
tions of other men. Having thus grown old before his 
time, he wisely judged it more decent to conceal his 
infirmities in some solitude, than to expose them any 
longer to the public eye; and prudently determined not 
to forfeit the fame, or lose the acquisitions of his better 
years, by struggling, with a vain obstinacy, to retain 
the reins of government, when he was no longer able 
to hold them with steadiness, or to guide them with 
address.* 

Circum- But though Charles had revolved this scheme 
wWdTie- his mind for several years, and had commu- 
larded it. nicated it to his sisters the dowager queens of 
France and Hungary, who not only approved of his in¬ 
tention, but offered to accompany him to whatever place 
of retreat he should choose; several things had hitherto 


* Dun Lrvet^ue, in liis memoirs uf cardinal Granveile, |[ivps a reason for the ein> 
furor’s resignation, Hliich, as far as X recoilret. is nut mejitioricd by any other histo¬ 
rian. lie says, that the emperor having ceded the government of the kingdom of 
Naples and the ducliy of Milan to his sou, upon his marriage with ihe queen of Eng¬ 
land i Philip, notwithstanding the advice and entreaties of his father, removed most 
of the ministers and officers whom he had employed in tln^e countries,and appointed 
creatures of his own, tv till the places whicli they held. That he aspired openly, 
and with little delicacy, to obtain a share in the adminrstration of ati'airs in tlie Low 
Countries. That he endeavoured to thwart the emperor’s measures, and to limit liis 
authority, behaving towards him sometimes with inattention, and sometimes with 
haughtiness. That Charles, finding that lie must either yield, on every occasion, to 
bis sun, 01 openly contend with him, in order to avoid either of these, which were 
both disagreeable and mortifying to a father, he took the resolution of resigning hia 
crowns, and of retiring from the world, vol. i. p. kc. Don Levesque derived hia 
Information concerning these cifflous facts, which he relates very briefiy, from the 
original papers of cardinal Granvellc* Hgl as that vast collection of papers, which 
has been preserved and arranged by M. I'Abb^ Boisot of Besanpoo, though one of 
t*luatdo hutorical tbuounients of the sixteenth century, and whicK caonol 
fail cijr:UfOwing much light on the transactiont of Charles V., u not published, 1 
cannot determine what degree of CKdit should be given bo this account of Charles's 
ftsifnation. 1 have, therefore, taken no uoiice of it in teWing this event. , . 
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prevented his carrying it into execution. He could 
not think of loading his son with the government of so 
many kingdoms, until he should attain such maturity of 
age, and of abilities, as would enable him to sustain 
that weighty burden. But as Philip had now readied 
his twenty-eighth year, and had been early accustomed 
to business, for which he discovered both inclination 
and capacity, it can hardly be imputed to the partiality 
of paternal afl'ection, that his scrujdes with regard tc 
this point, were entirely removed ; and that he thought 
he might place his son, without farther hesitation or de¬ 
lay, on the throne which he himself was about to aban¬ 
don. His mother's situation had been another obstruc¬ 
tion in his way'. For although she had continued al¬ 
most fifty years in confinement, and under the same 
disorder of mind which concern for her husband’s death 
had brought upon her, yet the government of .Spain was 
still vested in her jointly with the empc'ror; her name 
was inserted, together with his, in all the public instru¬ 
ments issued in that kingdom; and such was the fond 
attachment of the Spaniards to her. that they would 
probably have .scrupled to recognise Pliilip as their so¬ 
vereign, unless she had consented to a.ssumc him as her 
partner on the throne. Her utter incapacity for busi¬ 
ness rendered it impossible to obtain her con-sent. But 
her death, which happened this year, retnoved this dif¬ 
ficulty; and as Charles, upon tliat event, became sole 
monarch of Spain, it left the .succe.s.sion open to his 
son. The war with France had likcwi.se been a reason 
for retaining the administration of affairs in his own 
hand, as he was extremely solicitous to have terminated 
it, that he might have given up his kingdoms to his son 
at peace with all the world. But«s Henry had disco¬ 
vered no disposition to clo.<ie with any of his overture.s, 
and had even rejected proposals of peace which were 
equal and moderate, in a tone that seemed to indicate 
a fixed purpose of continuing hostilitie.s, he saw that 
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it was vain to wait longer in expectation of an event, 
which, however desirable, was altogether uncertain. 

The foma- As this, then, appeared to be the proper junc- 
whlch*he ture for executingthe scheme which he had long 
executed It meditated, Charles resolved to resign his king¬ 
doms to his son, with a solemnity suitable to the im¬ 
portance of the transaction, and to perform this last 
act of sovereignty with such formal pomp, as might 
leave a lasting impression on the minds not only of 
his subjects but of his successor. With this view he 
called Philip out of England, where the peevish temper 
of his queen, which increased with her despair of hav¬ 
ing issue, rendered him extremely unhappy; and tlie 
jealousy of the English left him no hopes of obtaining 
the direction of their affairs. Having assembled the 
states of the Low Countries at Brussels, on the 25th of 
October, Charles seated himself, for the last time, in 
the chair of state, on one side of which was placed his 
son, and on the other his sister the queen of Hungary, 
regent of the Netherlands, with a splendid retinue of 
the princes of the empire and grandees of Spain stand¬ 
ing behind him. The president of the council of 
Flanders, by his command, explained in a few words 
his intention in calling this extraordinary meeting of 
the states. He then read the instrument of resignation, 
by which Charles surrendered to bis son Philip all his 
territories, jurisdiction, and authority in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, absolving his subjects there from the oath of alle¬ 
giance to him, which he required them to transfer to 
Philip his lawful heir, and to serve him with the same 
loyalty and zeal which they had manifested, during so 
long a course of years, in support of his government. 

Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the 
shoulder of the prince of Orange, because he was un¬ 
able to stand without support, he addressed himself to 
the audience, and from a paper which he held in his 
hand, in order to assist his memory, he recounted, with 
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dignity, but witliout ostentation, all the great things 
which he had undertaken and performed since the com- 
meiicenicnt oi his administration. Ho obsor\'ed, that, 
from the seventeenth year of his age, he had dedicated 
all his thoug’hts and attention to public objects, re¬ 
serving iiojiortion of his time for the indulgenee of his 
ease, and very little lor the enjoyment of private ph>a- 
sure; that eitlier in a pacific or hostile manner, he had 
visited Germany nine times, Spain six times, Franci; 
four times, Italy seven times, the Low Countries tiai 
times, England twice, Africa as often, and had made 
eleven voyages by sea; that while his li(>alth [icrmitted 
him to discharge his duty, and the vigour of his con¬ 
stitution was equal, in any degrei*, to the arduous 
olHce of governing such extensive dominions, he had 
never shunned labour, nor lepined under fatigue; that 
now, when his health was broken, and his vigour c.x- 
hausted by the rage of an incurable disteiiqier, his 
growing infirmities admonished him to retire, nor was 
he so fond of reigning, as to retain tlu* sceptre in an 
iiapotent hand, which was no longer able to jirotect 
his subjects, or to secure to them the iiappiness which 
he wished they should enjoy; that instead of a .sovereign 
worn out with diseases, and scarci-ly half alive, he gav»‘ 
them one in the prime of life, aceusiomed alnstily to 
govern, and wlio added to the vigour of youth all the 
iittention and sagacity of matiirer years; that if, dur¬ 
ing tlie course of a long administration, lie iiad c<ini- 
mitted any material error in government, or if, under 
the pres.sure of so many and gn at allairs, and arnid.st 
the attention which he had been obliged to give to 
them, he had either neglected or injured any of his 
subjects, he now implored tluir forgiveness; that, for 
his part, he should ever retain a grateful sense of 
their fidelity and attachment, and would carry the re¬ 
membrance of it along with him to tin- pl.ice of ins 
retreat, a.s his sweete.st consolation, as well as the best 
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reward for all his services, and in his last prayers to 
Almighty God would pour forth his most earnest peti¬ 
tions for their welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees 
and kissed his father’s hand,—“ If,” says he, “ I had 
left you by my death this rich inheritance, to which I 
have made such large additions, some regard would 
have been justly due to my memory on that account; 
but now when I voluntarily resign to you what I might 
have still retained, I may well expect the warmest ex¬ 
pression of thanks on your part. With these, however, 
I dispense, and shall consider your concern for the 
welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, as the 
best and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude 
to me. It is in your power by a wise and virtuous 
administration, to justify the extraordinary proof which 
I, this day, give of my paternal affection, and to de¬ 
monstrate that you are worthy of the confidence which 
I repose in you. Preserve an inviolable regard for 
religion; maintain the Catholic faith in its purity; let 
the laws of your country be sacred in your eyes; en¬ 
croach not on the rights and privileges of your people ; 
and if the time should ever come, when you shall wish 
to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you have 
a son endowed with such qualities, that you can resign 
your sceptre to him, with as much satisfaction as I give 
up mine to you.” 

As soon as Charles had finished this long address to 
his subjects and to their new sovereign, he sunk into 
the chair, exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue 
of such an extraordinary effort. During his discourse, 
the whole audience melted into tears, some from admi¬ 
ration of his magnanimity, others softened by the ex¬ 
pressions of tenderness towards his son, and of love to 
his people; and all were affected with the deepest sor¬ 
row at losing a sovereign, who, during his administra¬ 
tion, had distinguished the Netherlands, his native 
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country, with particular marks of his regard and at¬ 
tachment. 

Philip then arose from his knees, and after returning 
thanks to his father, with a low and submissive voice, 
for the royal gift which his unexampled bounty had 
bestowed upon him, he addressed the assembly of the 
states, and regretting his inability to speak the Flemish 
language with such facility as to express what he felt 
on this interesting occasion, as well as what he owed 
to his good subjects in the Netherlands, he begged that 
they would permit Granvelle, bishop of Arras, to de¬ 
liver what he had given him in charge to speak in his 
name. Granvelle, in a long discourse, expatiated on 
the zeal with which Philip was animated for the good 
of his subjects, on his resolution to devote all his time 
and talents to the promoting of their liappincss, and 
on his intention to imitate his fathers example in dis¬ 
tinguishing the Netherlands with peculiar marks of his 
regard. Maes, a lawyer of great elocpience, rejdied in 
the name of the .states, with large profe.'isions of their 
fidelity and aflection to their new sovereign. 

Then Mary, queen dowager of Hungary, resigned 
the regency with which she had been intrusted by' her 
brother during the space of twenty-five yevirs. Next 

is.=.6 presence of tin- .states, took the 

j»nuBrjr 6. usual oaths to maintain the rights and privileges 
of his subjects; and all the members, in their own 
name, and in that of their constituents, swore allegiance 
to him.* 

A few w’ceks alter this transaction, Charles, in an 
assembly no less splendid, and with a (eremonial 
equally pompous, resigned to his .son the crowns of 
Spain, with all the territories depending on them, bolli 
in the old and in the new world. Of all the.se va.st 
possessions, he reserved nothing for him.selt but an 

• Godteveus Rclatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap. Guldait. I'olrt. Imptr. p. .Wr. 
Sttada dv Ucllo Belgico, lib. i. p. n. 
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annual pension of a hundred thousand crowns, to defray 
the charges of his family, and to afford him a small 
sum for acts of beneficence and charity.” 

Resolves to As he had fixed on a place of retreat in 

dcncein” Spain, hoping that the dryness and the warmth 
Spain. of the climate in that country might mitigate 
the violence of his disease, which had been much in¬ 
creased by the. moisture of the air and the rigour of the 
winters in the Netherlands; he was extremely impatient 
to embark for that kingdom, and to disengage himself 
entirely from business, which he found to be impos- 
. sible while he remained in Brussels. But his 
reinaiiifor physiciaus remonstrated so strongly against 
in"hn Ne- his Venturing to sea at that cold and boister- 
tbctiaiids. season of the year, that he consented, 
though with reluctance, to put off his voyage for some 
months. 


u The emperor's resignation is nn event nut only of such importance, but of such 
a nature, thattlic precise date of it, one would expect, sliould have been ascertained 
by liistorians with the greatest accuracy. Tliere is, however, an amazing and iin- 
eccountabic diversity among tlicni with regard to this point. Alt agree, that the 
deed by which Cliarles transferred to liis son hts doiiiiiiiuus in the Netherlands, 
bears date at ].lrussels the i^otli of October. Sandoval fixes on the 2Hth of October, 
as the day on whicli the ceremony of resignation happened, and he was present at 
the transaction, vol. ii. p..*)9‘J. Godleveus, m ho published a treatise DcAbdicatione 
Caroli V. fixes the public ceremony, as well as the date of Uie iiistniment of resig¬ 
nation, on (he t^.’ilh. IVre Bjiprre, I know not on what aiitliorily, fixes it uii the 
f4(h of November, Hist. d’Aieni. viii, Herrera agrees with Godleveus in his 

account of this matter, tom. i. I.*);'). A'* likewise docs I’ullavicirii, whose aiithoritv 
with resjU’Ct to date.s, and every tiling where a minute accuracy is requi.site, i« of 
great weight, Hist. lib. xvi. p. loll. Historians ditier no Ics-regard to the 
day on which Charles resigned tlu* crown of Spain to his son. Accordin'; to liL de 
Thou, it was a month after his having resigned his dotniiiions in the Netherlands-, 
i. c. about the C5lh of Nuvoinbi‘r,Thuan. lib. xvi. p. j?!. According tuSandovn], 
it was on the Kith of January Ibhd, Sand. ii. 603. Antotiio dc Vera agrees with 
him. Epitome del Vida del Cur. V. p. 110. According to rallavicini. it uas on the 
17ih, }*al. lib. xvi. p. 16B, and with him Herrera agrees, Vida del D. Felipe, tom. i. 
p. 1233. But Ferreras fixes it on the first day of January, Hist. Gencr. tom. ix. p. 
371. M. de Bcaucairc supposes the resignation of the crown <jf Spain to have bei ri 
executed a few clays after the resignation of the Netherlands, Com. de Reb.'Gaii. 
p. 879. It is remarkable, that in the treaty of truce at Vuucelles, tlinugli Charles 
had made over ail liis dominions to his son some weeks previous to the conclusion 
of it, all the stipulations are in the emperor's name, and Philip is only styled king 
of England and Naples. It is certain Philip xvas not proclaimed king of Castile, 
&c. at Valiadcdid sooner than the of March, Sandov. ti. ]>. 606, and, previous 
to that ceremony, he did not ciioose, it should seem, to assume the title of king of 
any of his Spanish kingdoms, or to perform any act of royal jurisdiction. In a deed 
annexed to the treaty of truce* dated April 19, ho assumes the title of king of 
Castile, (Ixc. In the usual style of the Spanish moiiarchs in (hat age. Corps IJjpi. 
tom. iv. Append, p. 8o. 
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Promotes By yielding to tlicir entreaties, he had the 
satisfaction, before lie left the l.ow Countries, 
peace. of taking a considerable .step towanls a peace 
with France, which he ardently wished for, not only 
on his son’s account, but that he might have the merit, 
when quitting the world, of re-cstul)li.shing that tran¬ 
quillity in Europe, which he had banished out of it 
almost from the time that he assuiueil the administra¬ 
tion of affairs. Previous to his resignation, eoiumis- 
sioners had been appointed by him and by the French 
king, in order to treat of an exchange of prisoners. In 
their conferences at the abbey of Vancelles, near Cain- 
bray, an ex[)odient was accidentally proposed for ter¬ 
minating hostilities between the contending monarchs, 
by a long truce, during the subsistence of whicdi, and 
without discussing their respective claims, each should 
retain what was now in his po.ssession. Charles, sen¬ 
sible how much his kingdoms were exhansti'd by the 
expensive and almo.st continual wars in which his am¬ 
bition had engaged him, ami eagt;r to irain for his son 
a .short interval of peace, that he nught cstabli.sh himself 
firmly on his throne, declared wannlv for closing with 
the overture, though manifestly dishonourable as well 
as disadvantageous; and such was the re.s|>cct dm* to 
his wisdom and experience, that Philip, notwithstand¬ 
ing his nnwillingnc.ss to purchase peace by .such con- 
ce.ssions, did not presume to urge his opinion in oppo¬ 
sition to that of his father. 

A irucc Henry could not have hesitated one moment 
condudeii. about giving his consent to a truce, on such 
conditions as would leave him in quiet possi-ssion ol 
the greater part of the duke of Savoy s dominions, to¬ 
gether with the important contpiests which he had 
made on the German frontier. But it was no easy 
matter to reconcile such a step with Ihe »;rigagemcnts 
which he had come under to the pope, in his late treaty 
with him. The constable Montmorency, however, re- 
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presented in such a striking light the imprudence of 
. sacrificing the true interests of his kingdom to these 
rash obligations, and took such advantage of the ab¬ 
sence of the cardinal of Lorrain, who had seduced the 
king into his alliance with the Caraffas, that Henry, 
who was naturally fluctuating and unsteady, and apt to 
be influenced by the advice last given him, authorized 
^ his ambassadors to sign a treaty of truce with 
the emperor for five years, on the terms which 
had been proposed. But that he might not seem to 
have altogether forgotten his ally the pope, who, he 
foresaw, would be highly exasperated, he, in order to 
soothe him, took care that he should be expressly in¬ 
cluded in the truce." 


RaUfied by Lalain repaired to Blois, and 

toUmo- the admiral Coligny to Brussels; the former 
to be present when the king of France, and the 


latter when the emperor and his son, ratified the treaty 
and bound themselves by oath to observe it.^ When 


The popc’« account of the conferences at Vaucelles, and 
inert and Conditions of truce which had been pro- 

diairess. posed there, were first carried to Rome, it gave 
the pope no manner .of disquiet. He trusted so much 
to the honour of th^^rench monarch, that he would 


not allow himself to think that Henry could forget so 
soon, or violate so shamefully, all the stipulations in his 
league with him. He had such a high opinion of the 
emperor's wisdom, that he made no doubt of his re¬ 
fusing his consent to a truce on such unequal terms; 
and on both these accounts he confidently pronounced 
that this, like many preceding negotiations, would ter¬ 
minate in nothing. But later and more certain intel- 


> Hem. de Ribier, ii. 62d. Corps Diploin. lom. iv. App. 81. 

1 One of admiral’de Coligny’s atleodants, who wrote to the court of France an 
account of what happeneB while they resided at Brussels, takes notice, as an instance 
of Philip’s unpoliteness, that he received the French ambassador in an apartment 
hung with U^stry, which represented the battle of Pavia, the manner in which 
Francis I. was taken prisoner, his voyage to Spain, with ail the matrifying circum- 
sMnees of his captivity and imprisonment at Madrid. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 654. 
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ligence soon convinced him that no reasoning in poli¬ 
tical affairs is more fallacious, than, because an event 
is improbable, to conclude that it will not happen. The 
sudden and unexpected conclusion of the truce filled 
Paul with astonishment and terror. The cardinal of 
Lorrain durst not encounter that storm of indignation, 
to which he knew that he should be exposed from the 
haughty pontiff, who had so good reason to be in¬ 
censed ; but departing abruptly from Rome, he left to 
the cardinal Tournon the difficult task of attempting to 
soothe Paul and his nephews. Tliey were fully sen¬ 
sible of the perilous situation in which they now stood. 
By their engagements w'ith France, which were no 
longer secret, they had highly irritated Philip. They 
dreaded the violence of his implacable temper. The 
duke of Alva, a minister fitted, as well by his abilities 
as by the .severity of his nature, for executing all Philip s 
rigorous schemes, had advanced from Milan to Naples, 
and began to assemble troops on the frontiers of tlie 
ecclesiastical state; while they, if deserted by France, 
must not only relinquish all the hopes of dominion and 
sovereignty to which their ambition a.spired, but remain 
exposed to the resentment of the Spanish monarch, 
without one ally to protect them i|||liiu.st an enemy with 
whom they were so little able to contend. 

Heattempts Under these circumstances, Paul had re- 
to rekiadiv course to the arts of negotiation and intrigue; 
* of which the papal court knows well how to 

avail itself in order to ward ofl any calamity threat¬ 
ened by an enemy superior in power. He afl'ectedto 
approve highly of the truce, as a happy expedient for 
putting a stop to the effusion of Christian blood. He 
expressed his warmest wishes that it might [)rove the 
forerunner of a definitive peace. He exhorted tlic 
rival princes to embrace this favourable opportunity 
of setting on foot a negotiation for that purpose, and 
offered, as their common father, to be mediator between 
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them. Under this pretext, he appointed cardinal 
Rebiba his nuncio to the court of Brussels, and his ne¬ 
phew, cardinal CarafFa to that of Paris. The public 
instructions given to both were the same ; that they 
should use their utmost endeavours to prevail with the 
two monarchs to accept of the pope’s mediation, that, by 
means of it, peace might be re-established, and mea¬ 
sures might be taken for assembling a general council. 
But under this specious appearance of zeal for attain¬ 
ing objects so desirable in themselves, and so becomr 
ing his sacred character to pursue, Paul concealed very 
difl’erent intentions. Caraffa, besides his public in¬ 
structions, received a private commission to solicit the 
French king to renounce the treaty of Truce, and to 
renew his engagements with the holy see; and he was 
empowered to spare neither entreaties, nor promises, 
nor bribes, in order to gain that point. This both the 
uncle and the nephew considered as the real end of 
the embassy; while the other served to amuse the vul¬ 
gar, or to deceive the emperor and his son. The car¬ 
dinal, accordingly, set out instantly for Paris, 
a. travelled with the greatest expedition, 

while Rebiba was detained some weeks at Rome ; and 
when it became necessary for him to begin his jour¬ 
ney, he received secret orders to protract it as much as 
possible, that the issue of Carafla’s negotiation might 
be known before he should reach Brussels, and accord¬ 
ing to that, proper directmns miglit be given to him 
with regard to the tone ^ich he should assume, in 
treating with the emperor and his son." 
uis n<i:oii^* Carafta mode his e®trj' into PH|S with ex- 
tiuTpm- traord inary pomp; and having presented a 
i»K-. consecrated sword to Henry, as the protector, 
on whose aid the pope relied in the present exigency, 
he besought him.not to disregard the entreaties of a 
parent in distress, but to employ that weapon which lie 

^ Vallav. lil>. xiii p. 169. Ttunict Hitil of Kefunu. li. App. .‘>09. 
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gave him in his defence. This he represented not only 
as a duty of filial piety, but as an act of justice. As 
the pope, from confidence in the assistance and .sup¬ 
port which his late treaty witli France entitled him to 
expect, had taken such steps as had irritated the king 
of Spain, he conjured Henry not to sulU;r Paul and 
his family to be crushed under the weight (d’ that re¬ 
sentment, which they had drawn on themsclve.s merely 
by their attachment to France. Together with this ar¬ 
gument addressed to his genero.sitv, he employeil an¬ 
other which he hoped would work on his ambition. He 
affirmed that now was the time, when, with the most 
certain prospect of success, he might attack Philij)'s 
dominion.s in Italy ; that the tlower of the veteran Spa¬ 
nish bands had perished in the wars of Hungary, tier- 
many, an:l the Low Countries; that the emperor had 
left his son an exhausted treasury, and kingdoms 
drained of men; that he. had no longer to contend 
with the abilities, the experit nee, and good fortune of 
Charles, but with a monarch scarcely seated on his 
throne, unpractised in command, (,'diou.s to many of 
the Italian stati-s, and dreaded by all. He promised 
that the pope, who had already levied soldiers, woul«! 
bring a considerable army into the liehl, which, when 
joined by a sufficient number ob I reneh troops, might, 
by one brisk and sudden ellbrt, drive the Spaniards out 
of Naples, and add to the crown of I'rance a kingdom, 
the conquest of which hai^ been the great object of all 
his predecessors during ball a century, and the chief 
motive of all their expeditions into Jtaly. ^ ^ 

Ti«irrtrec. ^-^'Very word Caraffa spoke maxlerdecp int- 
JnijrSi. prc.ssion on Henry; con.snous, on the one 
hand, tha* the pope had just cause to reproach turn 
with having violated the laws not only of gem rosity 
but of decency, when he renounced his league with 
him, and had agreed to'thc truce of Vaucelles; and 
eager, on the other hand, not only to distinguish his 
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reign by a conquest, which three former monarchs had 
attempted without success, but likewise«.to acquire an 
establishi^^t of such dignity and value for one of his 
sons. Reverence, however, for the oath, by which he 
had so lately ootl|||fined the truce of Vaucelles; the ex- 
ti£ne old age of the pope, whose j^th might occa¬ 
sion an entire revo|.ution in the |N|»cal system of 
Ilptly; together with the representat^s of Montmo¬ 
rency, who repeated all the arguments he had used 
against the first league with Paul, and pointed out the 
great and immediate advantages which France derived 
from the truce, kept Henry for some time in suspense, 
and might possibly have outweighed all Caraffa’s argu¬ 
ments. But the cardinal was not such a novice in the 
arts of intrigue and negotiation, as not to have expe¬ 
dients ready for removing or surmounting all these ob¬ 
stacles. To obviate the king's scruple with regard to 
his oath, he produced powers from the pope to absolve 
him from the obligation of it. By way of security 
against any danger which he might apprehend from 
the pope’s death, he engaged that his uncle would 
make such a nomination of cardinals, as should give 
Henry the absolute command of the next election and 
enable him to place in the papal chair a person entirely 
devoted to his interest. 


In order to counterbalance the effect of the consta¬ 
ble’s opinion and influence, he employed not only the 
active talents of the duke ofoGuise, and the eloquence 
of his brother the cardinal of Lorrain, but the address 
of the qj^lg, aided by the more^werful at^tf Diana 
of PoiflUiPlIio, lAfortunately'lPr France, ^^perated 
with Catherine ii^is point, though she took pleasure 
on almost every other occasion, to thwart Ad mortify 
her. They, by their united solicitations, easily swayed 
the king,,who leaned, of hi^own accord, to that side 
'towards which they wished nun to incline. All Mont¬ 
morency's prudent remonstrances were disregarded; the 
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nuncio absolircd- from his oath; and ho signed 
anewleagu^tfith^ pdpe,aphichieldndl^^e flames 
of in Itdy ttnd in &e Lo# * 

Aa^ soOn'^ Paid^Siraa infenned hjr hitne- 
jpih^ th^ Idtere waa a crfhiiM^ 

^*|^i^;cdedii||Anttfa'n^iiDtiatit>h.- hg djapatehi^a 
w?’'■ meas^^pti^ thh nunciiii Efeftiiba«%ith oi^op 
to 'tOhira to withdht j^roei^ihgi ti^'draiaili. 

As it'-tr^ nbar M'idn^ hecessthy''hi pjtS^ta^ ^ht 
tonC^fiaiOdhAdOh whi^ sdifOd'thc't^aractt^'of tcaAe- 


diator, and which M fiad affiid^ ^ iUR^^ or hi^pvt 
any father resinint nponhia resenthkiftat a£^nlt1*hfli|», 




steps as rendered a rupture uhO^dahik^^ 'He teiihd 
and hnprisoited the Spani^ iiiarojr at^his'^ort' ‘iBe 
excommunicated the Oolonuaa;-and hirihjg depHrud 
Mark Antonio, the head <^tbat'^iljr, of the duke¬ 
dom of Palitmfl^ he gifted dtiitc dimity, together with 
die territory aiinex^ to it/ fO hia tiephew the eonnt 
of Mmitoriol'i 'He tigered dl.te|^'^luibrmatkm tO be 
presented in the cdnj|£^^ ^ardfauds against I^tUp, 
setting forth dmt h#/-tfotwiflistandiUgthefldel% and 
allegiance-’due him-'tof'ftd'^hcdy-nee, of which he 

hidl kii^gdotn of hOt^didyaflOrdCd a 

retreat in his dominiotH to foe^OtfCniiam,' '#h<Nn;the 
popev’had ’ e^momnmnidttad*! aiad .itecUied* Mbaisj^dmt 
had ttoishedrthemfwitb^mwadwHfdidyf 
janetion wilhdfon4 to fawgde die'Cei leSiai t ica t in 
a hoidile’.iiu£imr; that hUoh^>eohdMct ihw aasaal^Was 
to bef 

lipOpe to 

taKecof^nibce «£.^ cauae; nBd fdmnpiiBC a day for 
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of trying and passing judgment on so great 
a kmg, assMting to bis requ^ and as if it 
had been no less; easy to execute than to pronounce 
such a sentence) declared that he would consult with 
the dhrdinals. coiceming the formalities requisite in 
conducting the ti-ial.*, < ' 4. 

Fur ’ aUowed hi»^de and resent- 

mentto drive him on with such leadlong impe- 
tuosity, Philip discovered an amsaihg modera¬ 
tion on his part. He had been taught by the Spanish 
ecclesia|tics, who had the charge of .his education, a 
profound veneration for the holy see. This sentiment, 
which had been early infused, grew up with him as he 
advanced in years, and took full possession of his mind, 
which Was naturally thoughtful, serious, and prone to 
superstition. When he foresawa rupture with the pope 
iqjproaching, he had such violent scruples with respect 
to the lawfulness of taking arms against the vicegerent 
of Christ, and the common father of all Christmns, that 
he consulted some Spanish divines upon that point. 
They, with the usual dexterity of casuists in accommo¬ 
dating their responses to the circumstances of those who 
apply to them for direction, assured him ^at, after em¬ 
ploying prayers and remonstrances in order to bring 
the pope to reason, he had. ftiU right, both by the laws 
of nature and of Christianity, not only to defend himself 
when attacked, but to begin hostilities, if that were 
judged the most proper expedient far preventing the 
effects of Paui*s vioience and injustice. Philip never¬ 
theless continued to deliberate,.and delay, considmng 
it as a il^st crueT mi8forinne,^at. his admimstration 
should open witlfcjsn attnek epon^a perato, whose sacred 
fiuiction and character he so highly respected.*’ 

^ At last Ae duke of Alva, who, m compliance 
•TAlf* ' wiA his nstWIer'ii scrpples, had cbntinaed to ne- 

• Fdn. lb. dL trn 

• Fcriw.Bi>l.d«Bip(l|tW.b.3m. B<>nn,i.S08. 
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ukes the gotiatc long after he should have begun to act, 
sgehnittlie finding Paul inexorable, atid that amty over- 
pop®- ture of paa6^ and aVery appearance of hesita¬ 
tion on his pai^ increased the ponfifirs natural arro- 
sepufi. the fidd and entered the ecoledls- 

tical t^diori^. His army did not exceed 
twelve thousa^.^en, but it wall cotnposed of veteran 
soldiers^ and commanded chiefly by those Homan ba¬ 
rons, vdtom Paul's viotence had driven into exile. The 
valour of the troops, togetiier with the animosi^ oi their 
lecders, who fought in ftieir oWn quarrel, and to recover 
thdr oWn estates, supplied -foe want of numbers. As 
none of the French forces were yet arrived, Alva soon 
became master of the Campagna Romana; some cities 
beiilg surrendered ttirough the cowardice of the garri- 
s(His, which consisted of raw soldiers, ill disdplined and 
worse coDunanded ; the gates of oUiets being opened 
by the inhabitants, who were eager to receive back their 
ancient masters. Alva, that he might not be taxed with 
impiety in seizing the patrimony of the church, took 
possession of foe towns which capitulated, in the name 
of the college of cardinals, to which, or to foe pope that 
should be chosen to succeed Paul, he declared foat he 
would immediately restore them.. 

A triM The rapid progress of foe Spaniards, whose 

light troops made excursions even to foe gates 
anilraVef Rome, filled foat city with consternation. 
Paul, though ‘inflexible ^d undaunted himself, was 
obl^d to give way so fiur to foe fean and solicitations 
of foit as tfl^fpnd deputies to order 

to ptP posa V cessatioi^f arms. Tm popej^i^ed foe 
mo^Tead%, as he im sensible of a doable advantage 
whidi mig^ be derived from obtaining foat point. It 
woo3d:ddi^^ the inhabitants of Rome ftom their pre¬ 
sent tekrer, and would afford time for foe arrival of the 
succqurs which he expected from France. Nor was 
Alva ufiwUling to dose with foe overture, both as hr 

z2 
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knew how diesirous his master was to terminate a war, 
which he had undertaken with reluctance, and as his 
army was so much weakened by garrisoning the great 
number of towns which he had reduced, that it was 
hardly in a condition to keep the field without fresh 
Nov 19 ^ accordingly concluded 

first for ten, and afterward for forty days, dur¬ 
ing which, various schemes of peace were proposed, 
and perpetual negotiations were||arried on, but with 
no sincerity on the part of the pope. The return of his 
nephew, the cardind, to Rome, the receipt of a consi¬ 
derable sum remitted by the king of France, the arrival 
of one body of French troops, together with the expec¬ 
tation of others which had begun their march, rendered 
him more arrogant than ever, and banished all thoughts 
from his mind but those of war and revenge.” 

‘ Pillar. Kb. uii. 177. Thau. Kb. ivit. 588. ^em. de Ribier, K. 664. 
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chiri^'i ^operations op intrigues kept the 
new at- pope and Philip busy and attentive, the em* 
dtor peror disentangled himself finally from all the 
effairs of this world, and set oat for the place of 
•"■pi*** his retreat. - He had hitherto retained the im¬ 


perial digni^, not from any unwillingness to relinquish 
it, for, after having resign^ the real and extensive au¬ 
thority that he enjoyed in his hereditary dominions, to 
part with the limited and often ideal jurisdiction which 
belongs to an elective crown, was no great sacrifice. 
His sole motive for delay was to gain a few months, for 
making one trial more, in order to accomplish his fa¬ 
vourite scheme in behalf of his son. At the very time 
Charles seemed to be most sensible of the vanity of 


worldly grandeur, and when he appeared to be quitting 
it not only with indifference, but with contempt, the 
vast schemes of ambition which had so long occupied 
and engrossed his mind, still kept possession of it. He 
could not think of leaving his son hi a rank inferior to 
that which he himself had held among the princes of 
Europe. As he had, some years before, made a fruit¬ 
less tittempt to secure the imperial crown to Philip, that 
by uniting it ^o toe kingdoms of S|min, and the domi¬ 
nions of the honse of Burgundy, be might put it in his 
power to*'proi^ate, with a better prospect of success, 
those plans, which his own infirmities had obliged 
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bim to abandon, be was still unwilling to relinquish 
this flattering project af cbinterioal or unattainable. 

- NotwiAstanding the repulse which, he had 
pnm w fomerly jo^t with from his brother Ferdinand, 
^ renewed his solicitations with firesh import 
tuni^;‘and^ during the surniher, had tried every art, 
and employed every aigiiment, which he thought could 
induce him to quit the imperial throne to Philip, and 
to accept nf the investiture of some province, either in 
Italy, or in the Low Countries, as In equivalent* But 
Ferdinand, who was so firm and inflexible with regard 
to this point, that he had paid no r^ard to the soli- 
citatious of the emperor, even when they were en¬ 
forced with all the weight of authority which accom¬ 
panies supreme power, received the overture that now 
came ffom him in the situation to which be had de¬ 
scended, with great indifierence, and would hardly 
deign to listen to it. Charles ashamed of his own cre- 
. dulity in having imagined that he might accomplish 
that now, whi^ be had attempted formerly witoout 
success, desisted finally from his scheme. He then re¬ 
signed the govemmentof the empire, and having trans¬ 
ferred all his claims of obedience and allegiance from 
^ the Germanic body, to his brother the king of 
the Homans, he executed a deed to that effect, 
irith all the formalities requisite in mch an imfortwoit 
transacthm, The instrument of resignation he com-: 
mitted to William prince of Oruige, end empowered 
him to- lay it before the coltoge of df ctors,'’ 

Notbiug now rmnained to detain Charles fimm 
iMmptar dmtretoaatfqr which helangukhed. Thepce- 
^ |iarat¥Mfsi'fbr Ids v(qmged>ainng been made for 
some time, he set out for . in Zealand, where 

foe fldbt s#(?h was. to mmvoy him had ordera to as- 
sen^et In hie way foifoer ^ passed throu|d^Gbe»h 

« Airtniwitw de» tern, t. tSf. 
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aod ate^ping tli«« a few dajra, to iaddige diat 
teodw aad pleasiog' aoeiaaclioljr, trhioh ariaea in the 
mind of eyery man in the declineof life, on viaHing the 
plare of Ids natiyity, and viewing the scenes and ob¬ 
jects femiliar to him in his early yonth, he pursued hU 
jou^ey,Maccompanied by -his aon Philip, his daughter 
the ardhdoch^^is sisters the dowager-^ueensof France 
and Hungary, Maximilian his son-in-law, and a numer¬ 
ous retinue of the nemkh nobility. Before be went 
on board, he dismiRed them, with marks of his atten¬ 
tion or regard, and taking leave of Philip with all the 
tmidemess of a father who embraced bis son for the last 
time, he set sail on the 17th of September, under the 
convoy of a large Beet of Spanish, Flemish, imd English 
ships. He declined a pressing invitation^ from die 
queen of England, to land in spme part of her domi¬ 
nions, in order to refresh himself, and that she might 
have the-comfort of seeing him once more. “ It can¬ 
not, surely,” said he, “ be agreeable to a queen tp re¬ 
ceive a visit from a father-in-law, who is now nothing 
more than a private gentleman.” 

»• urinti ‘ '• prosperous, and he arrived 

■ad ncep- sf liaredo in Biscay on the eleventh day tiler 
tiontbete. Zealand. As soon as he landed he fell 

prostrate on the ground; and considering himself now 
as dead td 'the world, he kissed , the earUi, and said, 
“ Naked came I out of my motla^s^womb, and naked 
I now return to thee, thou common iilother of mankind. 
From Laredo he pursued his journey to Burgos, ca^d 
•omedlmes in' a chair and sometimei in a horse-littm, 


sudhridg exquisite pain at every and advancing 
'widi &e greatest difficulty# Some, <rf diel^pamsh no- 
h^ity't^aiiiDd to Burgos, fa ord^ wpxy tMWrt to him, 
but they ware so f^ fa number, and' ihiBtf attendanhe 
was ebiaei^igeQtj fhatjCharies obeeeved it, and for 
the first time, -fiiat hd wm no longer a monarch. Ac¬ 
customed from hisearlyyouffi to the dutiful and officious 
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respect irith whidi those who possess aorereign power 
ore attdided, he had revived it with the credulity com¬ 
mon to princes,-and was sensibly mortified, when he 
now disa>Tered, that he had b^en indebted to his rmik 
and power for much of that obsequious regard which, 
he bad fondly thought was paid to his personal quali¬ 
ties.- But though be might haye soon learned to view 
with unconcern the levity of his subjects, or to have 
despised their neglect, he was more deeply afilicted 
with'the ingratitude of his son, who, foigetting already 
how much he owed to his father’s bounty, obliged' him 
to remain some weeks at Burgos, before he paid him 
the first moiety of that small pension, which was all 
that he had reserved of so many kingdoms. As with¬ 
out this sum, Charles coidd not dismiss his dcanes- 
tics with such rewards as their services merited, or 
his generosity had destined for them, he could not help 
expressing both surprise and dissatisfaction.". At last 
the money was paid, and Charles having dismissed a 
great number of his domestics, whose attendance he 
thought would bo superfluous or cumbersome in his re¬ 
tirement, he proceeded to Valladolid. There he took 
a last and tender leave of his two sisteiu, whom he 
would not permit to accompany him to his solitude, 
though they requested him with tears, not only that 
they might have die consolation of contributing by their 
attendance and care to mitigate or to soothe his suffer¬ 
ings, but that they might reap instruction and benefit 
by joining with- him in those pious exercises, to which 
he had consecrated foe remainder of his days. 

I 5 S 7 . From.Vall^olid he continued his journey 
^ Plazenda in Estremadura. He had passed 
MM. through this place a great many years before, 
and having been struck at that time with the delightful 
situation of foe monastery of St Justus, belonging to 
foe order of St Jerome, not many miles distant from foe 

* SlHtla dc Oellu Brig- lib. L 9. 
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town, he had then observed to some of his attendants, 
that this was a spot to which Diodesian might have 
'retired with pleasure. The impression had remained 
so strong on his mind, that he pitched upon it as the 
place of his own retreat It was seated in a vale of 
no great extent, watered by a small brook, and sur¬ 
rounded by rising grounds, covered with lo% trees; 
frmn the nature of the soil, as well as the temperature 
of the dimate, it was esteemed the most healthful and 
delicious situation in Spain. Some months before his 
resignation he had sent an architect thither, to add a 
new apartment to the monastery, for his accommoda¬ 
tion; but he gave strict orders that the style of tlie 
building should be such as suited his present station, 
rather than his former dignity. It consisted only of six 
rooms, four of them in the form of friar’s cells, with 
naked walls; the other two, each twenty feet square, 
were hung with brown cloth, and iurnished in the mast 
simple manner. They were all on a level with.the 
ground; with a door on one side iuto a garden, of 
which Charles himself had given the plan, and had 
filled it with various plants which he intended to culti¬ 
vate with his own hands. On the other side they com¬ 
municated with the chapel of the monastery, in which 
he was to perform his devotions.' Into this humble re¬ 
treat, hardly sufficient for the comfortable accommoda¬ 
tion of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, with 
twelve domestics only. He buried there, in so¬ 
litude and silence, hi.s grandeur, his ambition, 
together with all those vast projects, which, during 
almost half a century^ had alarmed and agitated Eu¬ 
rope, filling every kingdom in it, by turns, witli the 
terror of his arms, and the dread of being tnbdued by 
his power.** ' ^ 

coaiiiit • The contrast betweto Charles's conduct jmd 
that of the pope at ffiis juncture, was so ob- 

* SuhIo,. ii. Off. et Zuaigi, 100. Thmo. fib. «»ii. 009. 
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vioua, thatit struck even the^qst careless cfe* 
■Ddtho servers; nor. was coppsrlso^ ^>ch tiiey 
i»B«- made to the advantage of Patll. The fonner, 
a conqueror, born to ^gn, Jong aceustomed to the 
splendour ufhich accompanies' suprenie power, and to 
those busy and interesting sce^ in which an active 
ambition had engaged hiin, quitted the world at a pe¬ 
riod of life not far advanced, that he might close the 
evening of his days m tranquilihy, and secure some in¬ 
terval for sober thought and serious recollection. The 
latter, a priest, who had passed die early part of his ii& 
in the (diade of the schools, and in the study of the spe¬ 
culative sciences, whQ.was seemingly so detached from 
the world, that he had shut himself op for many years 
in- the solitude of a cloister, and who was not raised 
to the papal throne until he had reached the extremity 
of old age, discovered at once all the impetuosity of 
youthful ambition, and formed extensive schemes, in 
order to accomplish which, he scrupled not to scatter 
the seeds of discord, and to kindle the flames of war, in 
every comer of Burope. But Paul, reg^ardless of the 
opinion or censures of mankind, held on his own course 
with his wonted arrogance phd violence. These, al¬ 
though they seemed already to have exceeded all 
boundsi 'rose to a still 'greater height, upon the arrival 
of the duke of Guise in Italy. 

‘*? ^ **» That which the two princes of Lorrain fore- 
iMdt ul n^w and desired/ had hiq)pmied. The duke of 
Guise was mtrus||^ with the command of the 
iMr* army appmnted to march to pope's.assist- 
aqce. It ccmsisted of twenty tiiousand men ol the b^t 
troops in the serrieb of .France. was dieduke’s 

reputation, and sttch Ae general expectation, of b^old- 
iag some extraonUniiyiBiXctliOn^hM Courage and abi¬ 
lities tba warb^ a^dit hehad pMo%iitated.lii8 coun¬ 
try, du^iywilh dw de^ipi of .i^taiidB^ a 0ald where 
he might display his owa taJenfs, Aat iBany;t)f<'die 
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Fieooljt^ nobility who bod no command in the troops 
employed, aocoqipanied him as volunteers. ' This anny 
pasMd the Alps in an-indement season, and advanced 
towards' Borne withont any opposition from the ^>a* 
niards, who, as they mre not strong enoo^ to aet in 
different |mrts, had collected all their forces into one 
body on ^e frontiers of Naples, for the defence of that 
kingdom. 

Ttffitnrpr Imboldened by die. approach of the French 
the pope let loose all the fury of his resent- 
■ratt ment against Philip, which, notwithstanding 
''' the natund violence of his temper, prudential 
considerations had hitherto obliged him to keep under 
some restraint. He named commissioners, whom he 
empowered to pass judgment in the suit whidi tite con- 
sisforial advocate had commenced against Philip, in 
^ order to prove Aat he had forfeited the crown 
‘ of Naples, by taking arms against the holy see, 
of which he was a vassal. He recalled all the nuncios 
resident in the courts of Charles V., of Philip, or of 
any of their allies. This was levelled chiefly 
against cardinal Pole, the papal legate in the 
court of England, whose great merit, in having c<mtri> 
buted so successfully to reconcile that kingdom to the 
church of Borne, together widi the expectation of far> 
ther services which he might perform, was not sufli* 
cient to screen him from the resmitment that be had 
incuited by bis zeabus endeavours to establish peace 
between the house pf Austyia and France. He com¬ 
manded an addition to be made to the anathemas an* 
nually denounced against the enemies of the church 
on Idamndy'Tborsday, whmeby he inflicted the cen¬ 
sure eff excommunication on the authorsia^^ late inva- 
Jttun ttf the eOclesiastieal territoriea, wlmtsifdr their rank 
ordt^ty m^ be ; and, in coaseqnence of tb%' Bie 
naui) yirayma for tim emperor w«re omitted nekt day 
in the : pope's dhapel,* 

- • Pal. Kb. xSi. 180. Mm. Sc RiMcr, K: tn. 
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uif mm.; while the pope indulged himself in those 

childish sallies of rage, either he neg¬ 
lected, or found that it. exceeded his power to 
take such measures as would have rendered his 
resentment really, formidable, and fatal to his enemies. 
For when the duke of Ghiise entered Rome, where he 
was received with a triumphal pomp, which would 
have been more suitable if he had been returning after 
having terminated the war with glory, than when he 
was going to begin it with a doubtful chance of suc¬ 
cess, he found none of the preparations for war in such 
forwardness as cardinal Caraffa had promised^ or he 
had expected. The papal troops were far inferior in 
number to the quota stipulated; no magazines sufficient 
for their subsistence were formed; nor was money for 
paying them provided. The Venetians, agreeably to 
that cautious maxim which the misfortunes of their 
state at 6rst led them to adopt, and which was now be¬ 
come a fundamental principle in their policy, declared 
their re.so1ution to preserve an exact neutrality, without 
taking any part in the quarrels of princes, so for supe¬ 
rior to themselves in power. The other Italian states 
were either openly united in league with Philip, or 
secretly wished success to his arms against a pontiff, 
whose inconsiderate ambition had rendered Italy once 
more the seat of war. 

Duke of duke of Guise perceived that the whole 

Otii»e‘» weight of the wat would devolve on the French 
upmtiMM. yuder his pommand; and became sen¬ 

sible, though too late, how imprudent it is to rely, in 
the execution of great enterprises, on the aid of feeble 
.... allies. Pushed on, however, by the pom’s im- 
patience for acbon, as well as by bis own de¬ 
sire of performing some part of what he had so confi- 
dendy undertaken, he marched towards Naples, and 
began his operations. But the success of these fell 
far short of his former reputation, of what the world 
expected, and of what he himself had promised. He 
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opened the campaign with the siege of Civitclla, a 
town of some ipiportance on the Neapolitan frontier. 
But the obstinacy with which the Spanish governor 
defended it, baffled all the impetuous efforts of the 
French valour, and obliged the duke of Guise, after a 
siege of three weeks, to retire from tlie town witli dis¬ 
grace. He endeavoured to wipe off tliat stain, by a<l- 
vancing boldly towards the duke of Alva’s camp, and 
offering him battle. But that prudent commander, sen¬ 
sible of all the advantages of standing on the defc,isive 
before an invading enemy, declined an engagement, 
and kept within his intrenchment; and, adhering to 
his plan with the steadiness of a Castilian, eluded, with 
great address, all the duke of Guise's stratagems to 
draw him into action.' By this time sickne.ss began 
• to waste the French array; violent dissensions had 
arisen between the duke of Guise and the commander 
of the pope’s forces; the Spaniards renewed their incur¬ 
sions into the ecclesiastical state; the pope, when he 
found, instead of the conquests and triumphs which he 
had fondly expected, that he could not secure his own 
territories from depredation, murmured, complained, 
and began to talk of peace. The duke of Guise, mor¬ 
tified to the last degree with having acted such an in¬ 
glorious part, not only solicited his court cither to re¬ 
inforce his army, or to recall him, but urged Paul to 
fulfil his engagements; and called on cardinal Caraffa, 
sometimes with reproaches, sometimes with threats, to 
make good those magnifii^nt promises, from a rash 
confidence in which he had advised his master tojfe- 
nounce the truce of Vaucelles, and to join in league 
with the pope.* 

•a the Low this wretched situation, an unexpected event 
Csuttirin. jjgppgQg^ in the Low Countries, which called 
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the of Gkiise i^oU %. station whamin be could ac¬ 
quire no hOi^r, dig^i^aii tffld Itn^ftant 

chwfge whieh‘?<»ltd'bfif As 

soon aa had dhsfcovl^d ^air purpose of 

nolating^' the ^iK^ i^ VaUic^ieif hot r only sending 

an ahdy into It^, bfft bjr M^ptibg. tO ^aspriMe some 
of the hontieif tovriti ill jFlande^^ P^iUp, ‘ il^gli trill¬ 
ing to have -areided . l Aiptiiriii deteMmedrto pirose- 
cute the war with aii^ spirit tts should niake hiS ane- 
mies sensible that hia fathef had not Cited; when he 
judged hiin tcf be So Capable of government &at he 
had given up titis reins into bis. hands. V As.he Imew 
tliat Henty had been at grepit expense in fitting Out the 
army Under the dulcC of Ouii^‘ and that his treesiwy 
was hartUy able to eimwor tiie eapridtant and ehdkSs 
d^andS of a d&isaK. tirlp!^ he for^W that all his ope> 
rations in-the'Low' CloUntries must, of Oonsequence, 
prove feeble, and be tmUsidet^ only as secondary 
to those An Italy^ l^Ot that-reason, he prudentljre- 
solved to -make his.pHnci'pal in toat -plaee where 
he expected the French to be weakest h^d to bend 
his Chief ^ibtee. aghi^ that quarter Where they would 
feel a blow most Wnaibly.'.. Witii ttiis View he assem*- 
bled in ^ l##€ountiie8 an aWny of about fifty thou¬ 
sand meittiiC Serving him op ^ ioceaBtOP 

with Which subjects^aie Want.to 

in 6heyl|g tliw;firat Cf^tbrds of a haw .nowsreign. 
BntFtnli^, Cioftibns add ^iMant hv%1lt eatiy 
period of ^e, did noe^aaii sdl l^ faOj^ <d,lktoeeas on 
tikaffdl^abia fc^ tldne. , 

m»d 

ittSSfi. tiiough the iqtareitt of that 

- kingdom th niaiiitidbw strict neUtikMt^. and 


wbiebvahey derived from it-^?thoa|^ ]ie^ knew' how 
odioad hla name was to Ac Engliibi «nd bo# averse 
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they woiild be to co-operate with hi<n in any measure, 
be aevertheless did not despair of accompUshing his 
point. He relied on the affection with which the queen 
doated on hiip, which was so. violent, that even his 
coldness and neglect had not extinguished it; he knew 
her implicit reverence for his opinion, and her fond 
desire of gratifying him in every particular. That he 
might work on these with greater facility and more 
certain succe^, he set out fdr England. The queen, 
who, during her husband’s absence, had languished in 
pel 7 >etual dejection, resumed fresh spirits on his arri¬ 
val ; and, without paying the least attention either to 
the interest or to the inclinations of her people, entered 
warmly into all his schemes. In vain did her privy- 
council remonstrate against the imprudence as well as 
danger of involving the nation in an unnecessary war; 
in vain did they put her in mind of die solemn treaties 
of peace subsisting between .England and France, 
which the conduct of that nation had afforded her no 
pretext to violate. Mary, soothed by Philip’s caresses, 
or intimidated by the threats which his ascendant over 
her imboldened him at some times to throw out, was 
deaf to every thing that could be urged in opposition 
to his sentiments, and insisted with the greatest vehe- 
* mence on an immediate declaration of .war ag^ainst 
France. The council, though ail Philip’s address and 
Mary’s authority were employed to gnm Cr overawe 
them, after struggling long, yielded at last, not from con- 
. •victioB, but merely frenn defisrence to the will of dieir 
sovereign. War was declared against France, 
“ the oi^y one perhaps against that kingdom into 
which the En^ish ever entered with reluctance. As 
Mary knew the aversion of the natioa to this measure, 
she durst n«l call a parliament in older to laisC money 
for carr 3 ring on the war. She tuppltod d*** want, how¬ 
ever, by a stretch of loyal prerogative, not awsoil n 
that age; apd levied la^ sums on her subjects by her 
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own authority. This enabled her to assemble a suf¬ 
ficient body of troops, ,and to send eight thousand men 
under the conduct of the earl of Pembroke to join 
Philip’s army,'* 

Op«». Philip, who was not ambitious of military 
glory, gave the command of his army to Ema- 
JhTLw “w®! Philibert duke of Savoy, and fixed his 
Coaniriet. 0 ^ residence at Cambray, that he might be at 
hand tb receive the earliest intelligence of his motions, 
and to aid him with his counsels. The duke opened 
the campaign with a masterly stroke of address, which 
justified Philip’s choice, and discovered such a supe¬ 
riority of genius over the French generals, as almost 
ensured success in his subsequent operations, fie ap¬ 
pointed the general rendezvous of his troops at a place 
considerably distant from the country which he destined 
to be the scene of action; and having kept the ene¬ 
my in suspense for a.good time with regaM to his 
intentions, he at last deceived them so effectually by 
the variety of his marches and countermarches, as led 
them to conclude that he meant to bend all his force 
against the province of Champa^e, and would attempt 
to penetrate into the kingdom on that side. In con¬ 
sequence of thia: opinion, they drew all their strength 
towards that quarter, nhd reinforcing the garrison there, 
left the totrhs on parts of the frontier destitute of 
troops sufficient ter^efend ffiem. 

{oTCiust The dtihd of Savoy, as soon lu he perceived 
that thilfeint had its fell efiSect, turned suddenly, 
to the righ^ advanced by rapid marches itato Picardy, 
and sending his ravalry, in which he was extremely 
strong, befote him, iOTCsted St Qointin, |htis was a 
town deemed in ihkt age of considerable strength, and 
ofgceat idr^rtadce, there-were few fortified cities 

between it and Paris. The fortifications, however, had 
been much neglected; the garrison, weakened by 

* BL 3Sr. 
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draughts sent towards Champagne, did not amount to 
a fifth part of the number requisite for its defence; and 
the governor, though a brave olficer, was neither of 
rank nor authority equal to the command in a place of 
so much consequence, besieged by such a formidable 
army. A few days must have put the duke of Savoy 
in possession of the town, if the admiral dc Coligny, 
who thought it concerned his honour to attempt saving 
a place of such importance to his country, and which 
lay within his jurisdiction as governor of Picardy, had 
not taken the gallant resolution of titrowing himself 
into it, with such a body of men as he could collect on 
a sudden. This resolution he executed witli great in¬ 
trepidity, and if the nature of the enterprise be consi¬ 
dered, with no contemptible success; for though one 
half of his small body of troops was cut off, he, with 
the other, broke through the enemy, and entered tlie ^ 
town. The unexpected arrival of an officer of such 
high rank and reputation, and who had exposed him¬ 
self to such danger, in order .to join them, inspired the 
desponding garrison with courage. Every thing that 
the admiral’s great skill and experience in the art of war 
could suggest, for annoying the rniemy, or defending the 
town, was attempted; and the citizens, as well as the 
garrison, seconding his zeal with equal ardour, seemed 
to be determined that they would hold outio the last, 
and sacrifice-themselves in order to save their country.‘ 
TTie duke of Savoy, whom the English, under 
FicacheD- the earl of Pembroke, joined about this time, 
pushed on the siege with the greatest vigour. 
An army so numerou.s, and so well supplied 
with every thing requisite, carried on its approac hc.s 
with g[reat advantage against a garrison which was 
still so feeble that it durst seldom venture to disturb or 
retard the enemy's operations by sallies. The admiral, 

• Tlniin. lib. 6*7. 
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sensible of the approaching danger, and unable to avert 
it, acquainted his uncle the constable Montmorency, 
who had die commsmd of the French army, with his 
situation, and pointed out to him a method by which 
he might throw relief into the town. The constable, 
solicitous to save a town, the loss of which would open 
a passage for the enemy into the heart of France; and 
eager to extricate his nephew out of that perilous situa¬ 
tion, in which zeal for the public had engaged him; 
resolved, though aware of the danger, to attempt what 
he desired. With this view, he marched from La Fere 
towards St. Quintin at the head of his army, which was 
not by one half so numerous as that of the enemy, and 
having given the command of a body of chosen men to 
Coligny’s brother, Dandelot, who was colonel-general 
of the French infantry, he ordered him to foree his way 
into the. town by that avenue which the admiral had re¬ 
presented as m^t practicable, while he himself, with 
the main army, would give the alarm to the enemy’s 
camp on the opposite side, and endeavour to draw all 
their attention towards that quarter. Dandelot exe¬ 
cuted his otders with greater intrepidity than conduct. 

He rushed on with such headlong impetuosity, 
A«g. 10 . thqugh it-broke the firet body of the enemy 

which stood in his way,, it threw his own soldiers into 
the utmost confusion; ^and as they wmre attacked in that 
eituation by freSh t^ps which closed, in upon them on 
’.every side, the greater part of them were cut in pieces; 
Dandelot, with, about' five hundred of the most adven¬ 
turous tmd'moii^dbrtunate, makiug good his entrance 
into the town.' 

tbabMiie M^wWlc th« constable. Tn executmg his 
.^rst part of the pkiH advanced so near the camp of 
the besiegm^i as rendered iiyimpossible to re¬ 
treat wi& safety in tbe feoe of an enen^so^inuch supe- 
rimr in ilwber. The duke of Sawby instantly perceived 
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Montmorency’s error, and prepared, with the presence 
of mind and abilities of a great general, to avail him¬ 
self of it. He drew up his army in order of battle, with 
the greatest expedition; and, watching the moment 
■when the French began to file off towards La Fere, be 
detached all his cavalry, under Uie command of the 
count of Egmont, to fall on their rear, while he himself, 
at the head of his infantry, advanced to support him. 
The French retired at first m perfect order, and with a 
good countenance; but when they saw Egmont draw 
near with his formidable body of cavalry, the shock of 
which they were conscious ^at they could not with¬ 
stand, the prospect of imminent danger, added to dis¬ 
trust of their general, whose imprudence evety soldier 
now perceived, struck them with general consternation. 
They began insensibly to quicken their pace, and those 
in the rear pressed so violently on such as were before 
them, that in a short time their marckrescmbled a flight 
rather than a retreat Egmont, obsehriug their confu¬ 
sion, charged them with the greatest fury, and in a 
moment their n^n at arms, the pride and strength 
of the French troops iif diat age, gave way, and fled 
Total de- precipitation. The infantry, however, 
ftat oTtJio whom the constable, by his presmice and autho- 
^'*“**' rify, kept to their colours, still continued to re¬ 
treat in ^od order, until the enemy ii^ught some pieces 
of cannon to bear upon their csntrefwbich threw them 
into such confusion, that the Flemish cavalry, renewing 
their ^attaock, broke in, and the rout became universal. 
About fbnr thousand of the F^ench fell in the field, and 
among these the dul^ of Anguien, a prince of the blood, 
togetbtf 'with six hundred gentlenMm. The constable, 
as toQu-as he pmoeived the fortune of-tiie day to be 
irretrievable; rushed into the thickest oCtiie enemy, 
with a leeDlution not to survive the calami^ wfaidh his 
ill cOodact ^ad brought upon his editntry; but having 
2 a2 
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received a dangerous wound, and being wasted with 
the loss of blood, he was surrounded by some Flemish 
officers, to whom he was known, who protected him 
from the violence of the soldiers, and obliged him to 
surrender. Besides the constable, the dukes of Mont- 
pensier and Longueville, the, mareschal of St. Aiidr^, 
many officers of distinction, three hundred gentlemen, 
and near four thousand private soldiers, were taken 
prisoners. All the colours belonging to the infantry, 
all the ammunition, and all the cannon, two pieces ex¬ 
cepted, fell into the enemy’s hands. The victorious 
army did not lose above fourscore men.^ 

^ ^ This battle, no less fatal to France than the 
effects ancient victories of Crecy and Agincourt, gain- 

ed by the English on the same frontier, bore a 
near resemblance to those disastrous events, in the 
suddenness of the rout; in the ill conduct of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief ; in the number of persons of note slain 
or taken; andin Ihe small loss sustained by the enemy. 
It filled France with equal consternation. Many in¬ 
habitants of Paris, with the same pj^ecipitancy and tre¬ 
pidation as if the enemy had betn already at their gates, 
quitted the city, and retired into the interior provinces. 
The king, by his presence and exhortations, endea¬ 
voured to console and to animate such as remained, 
and applying himself with the greatest diligence to re¬ 
pair the ruinous frwtifications of the city, prepared to 
defend it against the attack which he instandy expected. 
Bnt happily for France, Philip’s caution, together with 
the intrepid firmness of the admiral de Coligny, not 
only sav^ the capital ^m the danger to which it was 
exposed, but gaiQi^ die ution a short interval, during 
which the people recov^d from the terror and dejec- 
dtm occasioned by a blow no less severe than unex- 
p^ted, and Henry had'leisure to take measures for the 
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public security, with the spirit which became the sove¬ 
reign of a powerful and martial people. 

Philip re- iihmediately after the battle, visited 

pairs to the camp at St. Quintin, where he was received 
hnumy. with all the exultation of military triumph ; and 
such were his transports of joy on account of sm event 
which threw so much lustre on the beginning of his 
reign, that they softened his severe and haughty temper 
into an unusual flow of courtesy. When the duke of 
Savoy approached, and was kneeling to kiss his hands, 
he caught him in his arms, and embraced him witli 
warmth, “ It becomes me,” says he, “ rather to kiss your 
hands, which have gained me such a glorious and al¬ 
most bloodless victory.” 

HU deli rejoicings and congratulations 

benSons on Philip's arrival were over, a council of war 
was held, in order to determine how they might 
improve their victory to the best ad vontsige. Tlie 
duke of Savoy, seconded by several of the ablc.st 
officers formed under Charles V., insisted that they 
should immediately relinquish the siege'of St. Quintin, 
the reduction of which was now an object below their 
attention, and advance directly towards Paris; that as 
there were neither troops to oppose, nor any town of 
strength to retard their march, tliey might reach that 
capital while under the full impression of the astonish¬ 
ment and terror occasioned by the rout of the array, and 
take possession of it without resistance. But Philip, 
less adventurous or more prudent than his generals, 
preferred a moderate but certain advantage, to an en¬ 
terprise of greater splendour, but of more doubtful suc¬ 
cess. He represented to* the council the infinite re¬ 
sources of a kingdom so powerful as France ; the great 
number as well as martial spirit of its nobles; their at-^ 
tachment to their sovereign; the maniftild advantages 
with which they could carry on war in their own terri¬ 
tories ; and the unavoidable destruction which must be 
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the consequence of their penetrating too rashly into ihe . 
enemy’s country, before they bad secured su^u com* 
munication with their own as mfght render a retreat 
safe, if, upon any disastrous event, that measure should 
become necessary. On all these act^unts, he advised 
the continuance of the siege, and his generals acquiescfd 
the more readily in bis opinion, as they made no douht 
of being masters of the town in a few days, a loss of 
time of so little -consequence in the execution of their 
plan, that they might easily repair it by their subse¬ 
quent activity.* 

SLQuintin The weaknm of the fortifications, and the 
number of the garrison, which could no 
Cougny j longer hope either for reinforcement or relief, 
seemed to authorize this calculation of Philip’s gene¬ 
rals. But, in making it, they did not attend sufficiently 
to the character of admiral de Col^y, who commanded 
in the town. A couragp undamayed, and tranquil 
amidst the greatest dangers, an invention fruitful in re¬ 
sources, a genius which roused and seemed to acquire 
new force upon every disaster, a talent of governing 
the minds of nien, together with a capacity of main¬ 
taining.hu; Ascendant over them even under circum¬ 
stances ffie most adverse and distressful, were qualities 
wldch Goligny poss^sed in a degree superior to any 
genersd of that age; These qualiti^ were peculiarly 
adapted Jb the station in which he was now placed; 
and as He knew die infipite importance to his country 
of every hour which he could ^n at tiiis juncture, he 
exerted ^himsdf to the utmost in contriving how to pro¬ 
tract the siege, and to detain the enemy firom attempting 
any enterprise.mofee dangerous to France. ^ Such were 
WMchi* be’perseverance and drill with which he con- 
ukeo by ducted die defence, and* such the fortitude as 
"“***’ well 'as l^tience with which he animafr-d the 
garrison, that thbogh die Spaniards, die Flemings, and 
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tbe English, carried on the attack with all the ardour 
which national emulation inspires, he held out the town 
. seventeen days. * He was taken prisoner, at last 

Aog-tT. Ill 111. 

■ on the breach, overpowered by the superior 
number of the enemy. 

U^., ' Henry availed himself, with the utmost ac- 
foJX'Ve-**'^**y* interval which the admirals well- 

fenceorbii timedobstinacyhad afforded hint. He appointed 
kiagdoD. Qigggpg jq collect the scattered remains of the 
constable's army; he issued orders for levying soldiers 
in every part of the kingdom; he commanded the ban 
and arriere ban of the frontier provinces instantly to 
take the field, and to join the duke of Nevers at Lion 
in Picardy; he recalled tlie greater part of the veteran 
troops* v*^hich served under the mareschal Brissac in 
Piedmont; he sent courier after courier to the duke of 
Guise, requiring him, together with all his army, to re¬ 
turn instantly for tlie defence of their country; he dis¬ 
patched one envoy to the grand seignior, to solicit the 
assistance of his fleets, and the loan of a sum of money; 
he sent another into Scotland, to incite the Scots to in¬ 
vade the north of England, that, by drawing Mary’s 
attention to that quarter, he might prevent her from re¬ 
inforcing her troops which served under Philip. These 
efforts of the king were warmly seconded by t^e zeal of 
his sul^ects. The city of Paris granted him a free gift 
of three hundred thousand livres. The other great 
towns imitated the liberality of the capital, and contri¬ 
buted in proportion. Several noblemCT of distinction 
engaged, at their own expense, to garrison arfd defend 
the towi^ vyhich lay most exposed to Uie enenty. Nor 
was the general concern for the pu^ic confined to cor¬ 
porate bodies alone, or to those in the higher sphere of 
life, but diffu^g itself among parsons of every yank, 
each individual seemed disposed to act with as modi 
vigour as if the honour of the king, and tbe safety^ 
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of the state, had depended solely on his single ef¬ 
forts."’ 

^ , Philip, who was no stoanger e^er to the pru- 

to^crf Sf. dont measures taken by the French monarch 
fof security of his doipinil^, or to the spi- 
rit with which his subjects prepared to def^ad 
themselves, perceived, when it was too Iraj 
that he had lost an opportunity which could 
never be recalled^ and thit it was now vain to think of 
penetrating into the heml of France. He abandoned, 
therefore, without much reluctance, a scheme which 
was too bold and hazardous to be perfectly agreeable 
to his cautious temper; and employ^ bis army, during 
the remainder of toe campaign; in the sieg^ of Ham 
and Catel^,^ Of these, he acxm became master; and 
toe reduction of two SBch petty towns, together with 
the acquisition of St. Qnintoi, were all toe advantages 
which he derived from one of toe most decisive victo¬ 
ries gained in that century. Philip himself, however, 
continued in high exultation on account of his success; 
and as al^ his pasraons were tinged with superstition, 
he, in meinoiy. of the battle of St Quintoi, which had 
been fought on the day consecrated to St Laurence; 
vowed to build a church, a monastery,, and a palace, 
in honour of that saiiit and martyr. B^o'c toe expi¬ 
ration of the year, he laid toe foundation of an edifice, in 
winch all toesc were tmited, at the Escurial in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Madrid; and toe samo principle which dic¬ 
tated toe itovf, directed the building. For the plan of the 
woito >o formed as to reseqible a gridiron, which, ac¬ 

cording to toe legendary tale, had been toe instrument 
of St Ltturenn's maltyrdmn. Notwithstanding toe 
^gr^ and Sekpenaive Mtoemes in which his r^dess am- 
bidon involved him, Phifip continued the budding with 
such perseverance for twenty-two y^rs, and reserved 
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such large sums for this monument of his devotion and 
vanity, that the monarchs of Spain are indebted to him 
for a royal residence, which, though not the most ele¬ 
gant, is certainly the most sumptuous and magnificent 
of any in Europ4^ 

The first account of that fatal blow which the 
VrMh French had received at St. Quintin was carried 
out to Ronle by the courier whom Henry had sent 
of itsij. ^ recall the duke of Guise. As Paul, even with 
the assistenceofhis French auxiliaries, had hardly been 
able to check the progress of the Spanish arms, be fore¬ 
saw that, as soon as he was deprived of their protec¬ 
tion, his territories must be overrun in a moment. He 
remonstrated therefore with the greatest violence against 
the departure of the Frendh army, reproaching the duke 
of Guise for his ill conduct, which had brought him 
into such an unhappy situation; and complaining of the 
king for deserting him so ungenerously under such cir¬ 
cumstances. . The duke of Guise’s orders, however, 
were peremptory. Paul, inflexible as he was, found it 
necessary to accommodate his conduct to the exigency 
of his affairs, and to employ the mediation of the Vene¬ 
tians, and of Cosmo di Medici, in order to obtain peace. 
Philip, who had been forced unwillingly to a rupture 
with fte pope, and who, even while success crowned 
his arms, doubted so much the justice of his own cause, 
that he had made frequent overtures of pacification, 
listened eagerly to the first proposals of this nature 
from Paul, and discovered such moderation in his de¬ 
mands, as could hardly have been expected from a 


prince elated with victory. 

A tn .1 Th« d"*'® ^ of Philip, and 

' ^ the cardinal Carafia in the name of his uncle, 

met at Cavi, and both being equally disposed 
"“P" to peac^ they, after a short conference, ter¬ 
minated the war by a treaty on the following terms,: 
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That Paul should renouace hisl^gue with.France, and 
maintain for the future such a neutrality as became the 
common father of Christendom; that Philip should in¬ 
stantly restore all. the towns of the ecclesiastical terri¬ 
tory of which he had taken possession; that the claims 
of the Caradas to the duchy of Paliano, and other de¬ 
mesnes of the Colonnas, should be preferred to the de¬ 
cision of the republic of Venice; that the duke of Alva 
should repair in pereon to Rome, and after asking par¬ 
don of Paul in his own name, and in that of his mas¬ 
ter, for haying invaded the patrimony of the-church, 
should receive the pope’s absolution from that crime. 
Thus, Paul, through Philip’s scrupulous timidity, hnish- 
ed an unprosperous war without any detriment to the 
papal see. The conqueror appeared humble, and ac¬ 
knowledged his error; while he,who had been van¬ 
quished retained his usual haughtiness, and was treated 
witii every-mark of superiority.” The duke of Alva, in 
terms of the treaty, repaired to Rome, and in the pos¬ 
ture of a supplicant, kissed the feet, and implored the 
forgiveness, of that very person whom his arms had re¬ 
duced to the last extremity. Such was the supersti¬ 
tious veneration of the Spaniards for the papal charac¬ 
ter, that Alva, though perhaps the proudest man of the 
age, and accustomed from his infancy to a iamiliar in¬ 
tercourse with princes, acknowledged that when he 
approached the pope, he was so much overawed, that 
his voice failed, and his presence of mind forsook 
him.'’ 


Phifi’p K- 
gtom Fla- 
crntU to 
OcMrio 
Fcnme. 


But though this war, which at its com¬ 
mencement threatened mighty involutions, was 
brought to. an end without occasioning any 
alteration in tliose stales which were its imme¬ 


diate object, it had produced during its .progress ef¬ 
fects of consider^e cons^uence in other parts of 
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Italy. As Philip was extremely solicitous to temu- 
nate his quarrel with Paul as speedily as possible, be 
was willing make any sacrifice in order to gain 
those princes, who, by joining their troops to tlie papal 
and French army, might have prolonged the war. 
\yith this view, he entered into a negotiation with Oc¬ 
tavio Farnese duke of Parma, and in order to seduce 
him from his alliance with France, he restored to him 
the city of Placentia, with the territory depending on 
it, which Charles-V. had seized in the year 1547, had 
kept ifrom that time in his possession, and had trans¬ 
mitted, together with his other, dominions, to Philip. 
Cosmo di ^ade such a discovery of Philip's 

Medici's character and views to Cosmo di Medici, the 
for obtain- most sagacious as well as provident of all the 
big Siena, princcs, that he conceived hopes of ac- 

cmnplishing his favourite scheme of adding Siena and 
its territories to his dominions in Tuscany. As his 
success in this attempt depended entirely on the deli¬ 
cacy of address with whidi it should be conducted, he 
employed all the refinements of policy in the negotia¬ 
tion which he set on foot for this purpose. He began 
with soliciting Philip, whose treasury he knew to be 
entirely drained by the expense of the war, to repay 
the great sums which he had advanced to the emjieror 
during the siege of Siena. When Philip endeavoured 
to elude a demand which he was unable to satisfy, 
Cosmo affected to be extremely disquieted, and making 
no secret of his disgust, instructed his ambassador at 
Rome to open a negotiation with the pope, which 
seemed to be the effect of it. The ambassador exc- 
cuted his commission with such dexterity, Aat Paul, 
imagining Cosmo to be entirely alienated from the 
Spanish interest, proposed to him an alliance with 
France, which should be cemented by the marriage of 
his eldest son to one of Henry’s, daughters. Como 
received the ovffture with such apparent satis&ction. 
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and with so many professions of gratitude for the high 
honour of which he hiad the prospect, that hot only the 
pope’s ministers, but the French envoy ^Rome, talked 
confidently, and with little reserve, of the accession of 
that important ally, as a matter certain and decided. 
The account of this was quickly carried to Philip; and 
Cosmo, who foresaw how much it would alarm him, 
had dispatched his nephew Ludovico de Toledo into 
the Netherlands, that he might be at band to observe 
and take advantage of his consternation, before the 
first impression vrhich it made should in any degree 
abate. Cosmo was extremely fortunate in the choice 
of the instrument whom he employed. Toledo waited 
with patience, until he discovered with certainly, that 
Philip 'had received such intelligence of his uncle’s 
negotiations at Rome, -as must have filled his suspi¬ 
cious mind with fear and jealousy ; and then craving 
an audience, he required payment of the money which 
had been borrowed by the emperor, in the most ear¬ 
nest and peremptory terms. In urging that point, he 
artfully threw out several dark hints and ambiguous 
declarations, concerning the extremities to which Cosmo 
might be driven by a refusal of this just demand, as 
well as by other grievances of which he had good rea¬ 
son to complain. 

Theii nic- Philip, astonished at an address in such a 
strain, froito a prince so far his inferior as the 
duke of Tuscany, and comparing what he now heard 
with the information which he had received from Italy, 
immediately concluded that Cosmo hkd ventured to 
assume diis bold and unusual tone on the prospect of 
his union with France. In order to prevent the pope 
and Henry from acquiring an'ally, who, by his abilities 
ai ■well as the situation of his dominions, would have 
added both reputation and strength to their confede¬ 
racy, he offered to grant Cosmo the investiture of Siena, 
if he would consent to accept of it as an equiv^ent for 
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the sums due to him, and engage to furnish a body of 
troops towards the defence of Philip’s territories in 
Italy, againstspy power who should attack them. As 
soon as Cosmo had brought Philip to make tliis con¬ 
cession, which was the object of all his artihccs and in¬ 
trigues, he did not protract the negotiation by any un¬ 
necessary delay, or any excess of refinement, but clo.sed 
eagerlj with the proposal; and Philip, in spite of the 
remonstrances of his ablest counsellors, signed a treaty 
with him to that effect.’’ 

As no prince was ever more tenacious of his rights 
than Philip, or less willing to relinquish any territory 
which he possessed, by what tenure soever lie held it, 
these unusual concessions to the dukes of Parma and 
Tuscany, by which he wantonly gave up countries, in 
acquiring or defending which his father had employed 
many years, and wasted much blood and treasiin;, 
cannot be accounted for from any motive, but his 
sujicrstitious desire of extricating himself out of the 
war which he had been forced to wage against tlic 
pope. By these treaties, however, the balance of power 
among the Italian states was poised witli greater eriua- 
lity, and rendered less variable than it liad been since 
it received the first violent shock from the iiiva.sion of 
Charles VIII. of France. From this period Italy 
ceased to be the great theatre on which tlie monarebs 
of Spain, France, and Germany, contended for power 
or for fame. Their dissensions and hostilities, though 
as frequent and violent as ever, being excited by new 
objects, stained other regions of Europe witli- blood, 
and rendered them miserable in their turn, by the de¬ 
vastations of war. 

s«pt.*9. The duke of Guise left Rome on the siune 
The’dake dav that his adversary tlie duke of Alva matle 

ofGuue's . . ... tM 

reception oia bumiliating submission to the pope. He 
in France. received in France as the guardian angel 

^ Thono lib. jtTiii. 6#4. Henere»i* S63. t75. Pallet, lib. xHt IW). 
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o{*the kingdom. His late ill success in Italy seemed 
to be forgotten, while his former services, particularly 
his defence of Metz, were recounted with exaggerated 
praise; and he wm welcomed in every city through 
which he passed, as the restorer of public security, 
who, after having set bounds by his conduct and va¬ 
lour to the victorious anna of Charles V.,returned now, 
at the call of his country, to check the formidable pro¬ 
gress of Philip’s power. The reception which he met 
with from Henry was no less cordial and honourable. 
New titles were invaated, and hew dignities created, 
in order to distinguish him. He was appointed lieu- 
tenant-general-in-chief both within and without the 
kingdom,- with a jurisdiction almost unlimited, and 
hardly .inferior to that which was possessed by the 
king himself. Thus, through the singular feficity which 
attended the princes of -Lorrain, the miscarfiage of 
their own schemes contributed to aggrandise them. 
The calamities of his country, and the ill conduct of 
his rival the constable, exalted the duke of Guise to a 
height of dignity and power which he could not have 
expected to attain by the most fortunate and most com¬ 
plete success of his ambitious projects. 

Tdtesihe The duke of<5uise, eager to perform some- 
romroind jjjjjjg suitable to the high expectations of his 
“"■r- countiymeu, and that he might justify the ex¬ 
traordinary confidence which the king had reposed in 
him, ordered all the troops which could be got toge¬ 
ther to assemble at Coinpeigne. Though the winter 
was well advanced,and had set in with exUeme severity, 
he planed himself at their head, and took thetield. By 
activity and the zeal of his subjects, so many 
soldiers had been raised in the kingdom, and such con- 
nderable reinforcements had been drawn from Ger¬ 
many and Switzerland, as formed an army respecmble 
even in the eyes of a victorious enemy. Philip, alarmed 
at semi^ it put in motion at such an uncommon season, 
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began to tremble for his new conquests, particularly 
St. Quintin, the fortifications of which were hitherto 
but imperfectly repaired. 

Heinvesta But the duke of Guise meditated a more 
i.^5a important enterprise j and after amu.siu^ tlic 
Jan. 1st. enemy with threatening successively dillercnt 
towns on the frontiers of Flanders, he turned suddenly 
to the left, and invested Calais with his whole army. 
Calais had been taken by the English under Edward 
III., and was the fruit of that monarch's glorious vic¬ 
tory at Crecy. Being the only place that they retained 
of their ancient and extensive territories of France, and 
which opened to them, at all times, an easy and secure 
passage into the heart of that kingdom, their keeping 
possession of it soothed the pride of the one nation as 
much as it'mortified the vanity of the other. Its situa¬ 
tion was naturally so strong, and its fortifieation.s 
deemed so impregnable, that tio monarch of France, 
how adventurous soever, had been bold enough to at¬ 
tack it. Even when the domestic strength of England 
was broken and exhausted by the bloody wars between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, and its attentiou 
entirely diverted from foreign objects, Calais had re¬ 
mained undisturbed and unthreatened. Mary and her 
council, composed chiefly of ecclesiastics, unacquainted 
with military affairs, and whose whole attention was 
turned towards extirpating here.sy out of the kingdom, 
had not only neglected to take any precautions for the 
safety of this important place, but seemed to think that 
the reputation of its strength was alone sufiicient for 
its security. Full of this opinion, they ventured, even 
after the declaration of war, to continue a practice 
which the low state of the queen'.s finances had intro¬ 
duced in times of peace. As the country adjacent to 
Calais was overflowed during the winter, and the 
marshes around it became impassable, c;.\ccpt by one 
avenue, which the forts of St. Agatha and Newnham- 
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bridge commanded, it had been the custom of the Eng¬ 
lish to dismiss the greater part of the garrison towards 
the end of autumn, and to replace it in the spring. In 
Its dc- Wentworth, the governor of Ca- 

fenoeiMs' lais, rcmoustrate against this ill-timed parsi- 
* ’ mony, and represent the possibility of his being 
attacked suddenly, while he had not troops sufficient 
to man the works. The privy-council treated these 
remonstrances with scorn, as if they had flowed from 
the timidity or the rapaciousness of the governor ; and 
some of them, with that confidence which is the com¬ 
panion of ignorance, boasted that they would defend 
Calais with their white rods against any enemy who 
should approach it during winter."^ In vain did Phi¬ 
lip, who had passed through Calais as he returned 
from England to the Netherlands, warn the queen of 
the danger to which it was exposed; and, acquainting 
her with what was necessary for its security, in vain 
did he offer to reinforce the garrison during winter 
with a detachment of his own troops. Mary’s coun¬ 
sellors, though obsequious to her in all points wherein 
religion was concerned, distrusted, as much as the 
rest of their countrymen, every proposition that came 
from her husband ; and suspecting this to be an arti¬ 
fice of Philip's, in order to gain the command of the 
town, they neglected his intelligence, declined his 
ofler, and left Calais with less than a fourth part of the 
garrison requisite for its defence. 

Oui« His knowledge of this encouraged the duke 
Guise to venture on an entei^rise, that sur- 
vigour. i prised his own countrymen no less than his 
cnenlbia. As he knew that its success depended on 
conducting his operations with such rapidity as would 
afford the English no time for throwing relief into the 
town by sea, and prevent Philip from giving him any 
interruption by land, he pushed the attack with a de- 

' Cute, iii. 345. 
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gree of vigour little knovsrn in carrying on sieges dur¬ 
ing that age. He drove the English from fort St. 
Agatha at the first assault. He obliged them to aban¬ 
don the fort of Newnham-bridge, after defending it only 
three days. He took the castle which connnanded 
Takes the the liarbour by storm; and, on the eighth day 
after he appeared before Calais, compelled the 
governor to surrender; as his feeble garrison, which 
did not exceed five hundred men, was worn out with 
the fatigue of sustaining so many attacks, and defend¬ 
ing such extensive works. 


Andiike.% dukc of Guise, without allowing the 

Gufmei English time to recover from the consleruation 
and occasioned by this blow, immediately invested 
Ggisnes, tlie garrison of which, though tnore 
numeroudj defended itself with less vigour, and, alter 
standing one brisk assault, gave up the town. I’itc 
castle of Hames was abandoned by the troojis posUd 
there, without waiting the approach of the enemy. 

The spien- Tlius, in a few days, during the depth of 
dour and winter, and at a time when llit; fatal battle of 

effect of ™ ^ 

these con- St. Quintiu had so dej)ressi.'d tlie sanguine 
spirit of the French, that their utmost aim was 
to protect their own country, without dreaming of 


making conquests on the enemy, the t nterprising va¬ 
lour of one man drove the English out of Calais, after 
they had held it two hundred and ten years, and de¬ 
prived them of every foot of land in a kingdom where 
their dominions had been once very exti iisive. This 
exploit, at the same time that U gave a high idea of 
the power and resources of France to all Euro]>e, set 
the duke of Guise, in the opinion of his eoui^|nmen, 
far above all the generals of the age. 'I hey ceiTOratt il 
his conquests with immoderate transports of joy ; wlnle 
the &iglish gave vent to all the passions whicii ani¬ 
mate a high-spirited people, when any irreat national 
calamity is manifestly owing to the ill cundnet of their 
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rvlo«. Mary and her ministers, formerly odious, were 
now contemptible in their eyes. All the terrors of her 
severe and arbitrary administration could not restrain 
them from uttering execrations and threats.against those 
who, having wantonly involved the nation in a quarrel 
wherein it was nowise intefested, had, by their negK- 
gence or incapacity, brought irreparable disgrace on 
their country, and lp{it Ihe most valuable possession 
belonging to the English crown. 

The king of France imitated the conduct of its for¬ 
mer conqueror, Edward III., with regard to Calais. 
He commanded all the English inhabitants to quit the 
town; and giving their houses to his own subjects, 
whom he allured to settle there by granting them va¬ 
rious immunities, he left a numerous garrisoi^ under an 
experienced governor, for their defence. After this, 
his victorious army was conducted into quarters of re¬ 
freshment, and the usual inaction of winter returned. 
Feb. *4j During these various operations, Ferdinand 
migDR- assembled the college of electors at Frankfort, 
in order to lay before them the instrument 
crown, whereby Charles V. had resigned the imperial 
crown, and transferred it to him. This he had hiSierto 
delayed, on account of Some difficulties which had 
occurred concerning the formalities requisite in sup¬ 
plying a vacancy occasioned by an event, to which 
there was no parallel in the annals of the empire. 
These being at lengtli adjusted, the prince of Orange 
executed the commission with .which he had been in¬ 
trusted by Charles; the efectors accepted of his resigna¬ 
tion; declared Ferdinand his lawful successor; and 
put lik in possession of all the ensigns of the imperial 
dighify. 

The pope But wheu the new emperor sent Gusman, his 
chancellor, to acquaint the pope with this trans- 
m action, to testify his reverence towards the holy 
cmpcrar. gee, and to signify that, acqurdiog to form^ he 
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would soon dispatch an ambassador extraordinary to 
treat with his holiness concerning his coronation; Paul, 
whom neither experience nor disappointments could 
teach to bring down his lofty ideas of the papal prero¬ 
gative to such a moderate standard as suited the ge¬ 
nius of the times, refused to admit the envoy into his 
presence^ and declared all the proceedings at Frank¬ 
fort irregular and invalid. He contended that the 
pope, as the vicegerent of Christ, was intrusted with 
the keys both of spiritual and of civil government; that 
from him the imperial jurisdiction was derived ; that 
though his predecessors had authorized the electors to 
choose an emperor whom the holy sec confirmed, this 
privilege was confined, to those cases when a vacancy 
was occasioned by death; that the instrument of 
Charles’s resignation had been presented in an impro¬ 
per court, as it belonged to the pope alone to reject or 
to accept of it, and to nominate a person to fill the im¬ 
perial throne; that, setting aside all these objections, 
Ferdinand’s election laboured under two defects, which 
alone were sufficient to render it void, for the Prote.s- 
tant electors had been admitted to vote, though by 
their apostacy from the Catholic faith, they had for¬ 
feited that and every other privilege of the electoral 
office ; and Ferdinand, by ratifying the concessions of 
several diets in favour of heretics, had rendered him¬ 
self unworthy of the imperial dignity, which was in¬ 
stituted for the protection, not for the destruction, of 
the church. But after-thundering out these extrava¬ 
gant maxims, he added, with an appearance' of conde¬ 
scension, that if Ferdinand would renounce ail t^e to 
the imperial crown, founded on the election atilpAtnk- 
fort, make profession of repentance for his past con¬ 
duct, and supplicate him with due humility to confirm 
Charles’s resignation, as well as his own assumption 
to the empire, he might expect every mark n( favhur 
from his paternal clemency and goodness. Gusman, 

2 B 2 
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though he had foreseen considerable difficulties in his 
negotiation with the pope, little expected that he would 
have revived those antiquated and wild pretensions, 
which astonished him so much, that he hardly knew 
in what tone he ought to reply. He prudently declined 
entering into any controversy concerning the nature or 
extent of the papal jurisdiction, and confining himself 
to the political considerations which should determine 
the pope to recognise an emperor already in posses¬ 
sion, he endeavoured to place them in such a light as 
he imagined would scarcely fail to strike Paul, if he 
were not altogether blind to bis own interest. Philip 
seconded Gusman’s arguments with great earnestness, 
by an ambassador whom he sent to Rome on purpose, 
and besought the pope to desist from claims so unsea¬ 
sonable, as might not only irritate and alarm Ferdinand 
and the princes of the empire, but furnish the enemies 
of the holy see with a new reason for representing its 
jurisdiction as incompatible with the rights of princes, 
and subversive of all civil authority. But Paul, who 
deemed it a crime to attend to any consideration sug¬ 
gested by human prudence or policy, when he thought 
himself called upon to assert the prerogatives of the 
papal see, remained inflexible; and, during his pontifi¬ 
cate, Ferdinand was not acknowledged emperor by the 
court of Rome.* 

Hemy en- While Henry was intent upon his prepara- 
1^1^ tions for the approaching campaign, he received 
accounts of the issue of his negotiations in Scot- 
land. Long experience having at last taught 
the Scots the imprudence of involving their country in 
every quarrel between France and England, neither the 
solicitations of the French ambassador, nor the address 
and authority of the queen-regent, could prevail on 
them to take arms against a kingdom with which they 
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were at peace. On this occasion the ardour of a mar¬ 
tial nobility and of a turbulent people was restrained 
by regard for the public interest and tranquillity, which 
in former deliberations of this kind had been seldom at¬ 
tended to by a nation always prone to rush into every 
new war. But though* the Scots adhered witli steadi¬ 
ness to Aeir pacific system, they were extremely ready 
to gratify the French king in another particular, which 
he had given in charge to his ambassador. 

Marriige The young queen of Scots had been affianced 
dauphin to the dauphln in the year 1548, and having 
quM^oi educated since that time in tlie court of 
scou. France, she had grown up to be the most amia¬ 
ble and one of the most accomplished princesses of that 
age. Henry demanded the consent of her subjects to 
the celebration of the marriage; and a parliament, 
which was held for that purpose, appointed eight com¬ 
missioners to represent the whole body of the nation at 
that solemnity, with power to sign such deeds as might 
be requisite before it was concluded. In settling the 
articles of the marriage, the Scots took every precaution 
that prudence could dictate, in order to preserve the 
liberty and independence of their country; while the 
French used every art to secure to the dauphin the con¬ 
duct of affairs during the queen’s life, and the succes¬ 
sion of the crown on the event of her demise. The 
marriage was celebrated with pomp suitable to 
the dignity of the parties, and the magnificence 
of a court at that time the most splendid in Europe.' 
Thus Henry, in the course of a few months, had the 
glory of recovering an important possession which had 
anciently belonged to the crown of France, and of 
adding to it the acquisition of a new kingdom. By this 
event, too, the duke of Guise acquired new considera¬ 
tion and importance; the marriage of his niece to the 
apparent heir of the crown, raising him so far aliovc the 

• Keilh’s lliitor; of ScoUud, p. T3. Appesd. 13. Corp. Uiplum. ▼ 1. 
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condition of other subjects, that the credit which he 
had gained by Ms great actions, seemed thereby to be 
rendered no less permanent than it was extensive. 

The cam- When the campaign opened, after the 
ptign dauphin’s marriage, the duke of Guise was 
opened. armyj with the same 

unlimited powers as formerly. Henry had received 
such liberal supplies from his subjects, that the troops 
under his command were both numerous and well ap¬ 
pointed ; while Philip, exhausted by the extraordinary 
efforts of the preceding year, had been obliged to dis¬ 
miss so many of his forces durittg the winter, that he 
could not bring an army into the field capable of mak¬ 
ing head against the enemy. The duke of Guise did 
not lose the favourable opportunity which his supe¬ 
riority afforded him. He invested Thionville in the 
duchy of Luxemburg, one of the strongest towns on 
the frontier of the NeUierlands, and of great importance 
to France by its neighbourhood to Metz; and, notwith¬ 
standing tlie obstinate valour with which it was de- 
, fended, he forced it to capitulate after a siege 
of three week..- 

The French *1*® succcss of this enterprise, which it 

rnmd'ni expected would lead to other conquests, 
Or»«. was more than counterbalanced by an event 
that happened in another part of the Low 
Countries. The mareschal de Termes, governor of 
Calais, having penetrated into Flanders without oppo¬ 
sition, invested Dunkirk with an army of fourteen thou¬ 
sand men, and tbok it by storm on the fifth day of the 
siege. Hence he advanced towards Nieuport, which 
must have soon fallen into his hands, if the approach of 
the count of Egmont with a superior army had not ipade 
it prudent to retreat. The French troops were so much 
encumbered with the booty which they had got at Dun¬ 
kirk, or by ravaging the open cotmtry, that they moved 

■ Thiiin. lib. u. 690. 
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slowly; and Egmont, who had left his heavy baggage 
and artilleiy behind him, marched whh such rapidity, 
that he came up with them near Gravelines, and at* 
tacked theiH^ith the utmost impetuosity. De Termes, 
who had the choice of the ground, having posted his 
troops to advaiftage in the angle formed by the mouth 
of the river Aa and the sea, received him with great 
firmness. Victory remained for some time in suspense, 
the desperate valour of the French, who foresaw the un¬ 
avoidable destruction that must follow upon a rout in 
an enemy’s country, counterbalancing the superior num¬ 
ber of the Flemings, when one of those accidents to 
which human prudence does not extend, decided the 
contest in favour of the latter. A squadron of English 
ships of war, which was cruising on the coast, being 
drawn by the noise of the firing towards the place of 
the engagement, entered the river Aa, and turned its 
great guns against tlie right wing of the French, with 
such effect, as immediately broke that body, and spread 
terror and confusion through the whole army. The 
Flemings, to whom assistance, so unexpected and so 
seasonable, gave fresh spirit, redoubled their efforts, 
that they might not lose the advantage which fortune 
had presented them, or give the enemy time to recover 
from their consternation, and -the rout of the French 
soon became universal. Near two thousand were killed 
on the spot; a greater number fell by the hands of the 
peasants, who, in revenge for the cruelty with which 
their country had been plundered, pursued the fugi¬ 
tives, and massacred them without mercy ; the rgst were 
taken prisoners, together with De Termes their gene¬ 
ral, and many officers of distinction.* 

f This signal victory, for which the count 
of Egmont was afterward so ill requited by 
STvIcL. Philip, obUged the duke of Guise to relinquish 
out .rmy. gefaemes, and to hasten towards the 

• 7 ho»B. lib. «. 694. 
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frontier of Picardy, that he might oppose the progress 
of the enemy in that province. This disaster, however, 
reflected new lustre on his reputation, and once more 
turned the eyes of his countrymen towards him, as the 
only general on whose arms victory always attended, 
and in whose conduct as well as good fortune, they 
could conflde in every danger. Henry reinforced the 
duke of Guise’s army with so many troops drawn from 
the adjacent garrisons, that it soon amounted to forty 
thousand men. That of the enemy, after the junction 
of Egmont with the duke of Sav(^, was not inferior in 
number. They encamped at the distance of a few 
leagues from one another; and each monarch having 
joined his respective army, it was expected, after the 
vicissitudes of good and bad success during this and 
the former campaign, that a decisive battle would at 
last determine, which of the rivals should take the as¬ 
cendant for the future, and give law to Europe. But 
though both had it in their power, neither of them dis¬ 
covered any inclination to bring the determination of 
such an important point to depend upon the uncertain 
issue of a single battle. The fatal engagements at St. 
Quintin and Gravelines were too recent to be so soon 
forgotten, and the prospect of encountering the same 
troops, commanded by the same generals who had twice 
triumphed over his arms, inspired Henry with a degree 
of caution which was not common to him. Philip, of 
a genius averse to bold operations in war, naturally 
leaned to cautious measures, and was not disposed to 
hazard, any thing against a general so fortunate and 
successful as the d^e of Guise. . Both monarchs, as 
if by agr^Munt, stood on the defensive, and fortifying 
their camp|^areftiliy, avoided every skirmish or ren¬ 
counter that might bring on a general engagement. 

Both so- While the armies ^^(Mioued in this inaction, 
P®ace began to be mentioned in each camp, 
•irr peK«. and both Henry and Philip discovered an in- 
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clination to listen to any overture that tended to re¬ 
establish it. The kingdoms of France and Spain bad 
been engaged during half a century in almost continual 
wars, carried on at a great expense, and productive of 
no considerable advantage to either. Exhausted by 
extraordinary and unceasing efforts, which far exceeded 
those to which the nations of Europe had been accus¬ 
tomed before the rivalship between Charles V. and 
Francis I., both nations longed so much for an interval 
of repose, in order to recruit their strength, that their 
sovereigns drew from them with difficulty the supplies 
necessary for carrying-on hostilities. The private in¬ 
clinations of both the kings concurred with those of 
their people. Philip was prompted to wish for peace 
by his fond desire of returning to Spain. Accustomed 
from his infancy to the climate and manners of that 
country, he was attached to it with such extreme pre¬ 
dilection, that he never felt himself at ease in any otlier 
part of his dominions. But as he could not quit the 
Low Countries, either with decency or safety, and ven¬ 
ture on a voyage to Spain during the continuance ol 
war, the prospect of a pacification, which would put it 
in his power to execute his favourite scheme, was highly 
acceptable. Henry was no less desirous ot being de¬ 
livered from the burden and occupations of war, tl>at 
he might have leisure to turn all his attention, and bend 
the whole force of his government, towards suppress¬ 
ing the opinions of the reformers, which were spread- 
ii^ with such rapidity in Paris, and other great towns 
of France, that they began to grow formidable to the 
established church. . 

Anhitri t * these public and avoweAljonsidera- 

in theeom tions, arising from the state of thtlipro hostile 
kingdoms, or fr^ the wishes of their respective 
monarchs, thei^was a secret intrigue carried 
on in the court of France, which contributed as much 
as either of the other, to hasten and to facilitate the 
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negotiation of a peace. The constable Montmorency, 
during his captivity, beheld the rapid success and 
growing favour of the duke of Guise with the envy 
natural to a rival. Every advantage gained by the 
princes of Lorrain he considered as a fresh wound to 
his own reputation, and he knew with what malevolent 
address it would be improved to diminish his credit 
with the king, and to augment that of the duke of Guise. 
These arts, he was afraid, might, by degrees, work on 
the easy and ductile mind of Henry, so as to efface all 
remains of his ancient affection towards himself. But 
he could not discover any remedy for this, unless he 
were allowed to return home, that he might try whether 
by his presence he could defeat the artifices of his ene¬ 
mies, and revive those warm and tender sentiments 
which had long attached Henry to him, with a confi¬ 
dence so entire, as resembled rather the cordiality of 
private friendship, than the cold and selfish connexion 
between a monarch and one of his courtiers. While 
Montmorency was forming schemes and wishes for his 
return to France with much anxiety of mind, but with 
little hope of success, an unexpected incident prepared 
the way for it. The cardinal of Lorrain, who had shared 
with his brother in the king’s favour, and participated 
of the power which tliat conferred, did not bear pros¬ 
perity with the same discretion as the duke of Guise. 
Intoxicated with their good fortune, he forgot how much 
they had been indebted for their present elevation to 
their connexions with the duchess of Valentinois, and 
vainly ascribed all to the extraordinary merit of their 
family. This led him not only to neglect his benefac¬ 
tress, but to thwart her schemes, aiM to talk with a 
sarcastic Hiiberty of her character and person. That 
singular woman, who, if we may believe contemporary 
writers, retained the beauty and charms of youth at the 
age of threescore, and on whom it is certain that Henry 
still doated with all the fondness of love, felt this injury 
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with sensibility, and set herself with eagerness to inflict 
the vengeance which it merited. As there was no 
method of supplanting the princes of Lorrain so eflec- 
tually as by ^ coalition of interests with the constable, 
she proposed the marriag-e of her grand-daughter with 
one of his sons, as the bond of their future union ; and 
Montmorency readily gave his consent to the match. 
Having thus cemented their alliance, the duchess em¬ 
ployed all her influence with the king, in order to con¬ 
firm his inclinations towards peace, and induce him to 
take the steps necessary for attaining it. She insi¬ 
nuated that any overture of that kind would come with 
great propriety from the constable, and if intrusted to 
the conduct of his prudence, could hardly fail of success. 

Henry, long accustomed to commit all affairs 

Henry com- . r 

mibtiiene- of importance to the management of tin; con- 
MlTmo-*" stable, and needing only this encouragement 
to return to his ancient habits, wrote to him 
immediately with his usual familiarity and affection, 
empowering him at the same time to take the first op¬ 
portunity of sounding Philip and his ministers with re¬ 
gard to peace. Montmorency made his application to 
Philip by the most proper channel. He opened him¬ 
self to the duke of Savoy, who, notwithstanding the 
high command to which he had been rai.sed, ami the 
military glory which he had acquired in the Spanish 
service, was weary of remaining in exile, and languished 
to return into his paternal dominions. As there was 
no prospect of his recovering possession of them by 
force of arms, he considered a definitive treaty of peace 
between France and Spain, as the only event by which 
he could hope to ebtain restitution. Being no stranf^r 
to Philip’s private wishes with regard to peacci^he easily 
prevailed on him not only to dwcover a disposition on 
his part towards accommodation, but to permit Mont¬ 
morency to return on his parole, to France, that he 
might confirm his own sovereign in his pacific senti- 
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ments. Henry received the constable with the most 
flattering mar^*of regard ; absence, instead of having 
abated or extinguished the monarch’s friendship, seemed 
to have given it new ardour. Montmorency, from the 
moment of his appearance in court, assumed, if pos¬ 
sible, a higher place than ever in his affection, and a 
more perfect ascendant over his mind. The cardinal 
of Lorrain and duke of Guise prudently gave way to a 
tide of favour too strong for them to oppose, and con¬ 
fining themselves to their proper departments, per¬ 
mitted, without any struggle, the constable and duchess 
of Valentinois to direct public affairs at their pleasure. 
They soon prevailed on the king to nominate plenipo¬ 
tentiaries to treat of peace. Philip did the same. The 
abbey of Cercamp was fixed on as the place of con¬ 
gress; and all military operations were immediately 
terminated by a suspension of arms. 

Deitii of Wfiile these preliminary steps were taking 
cfauiea V. towards a treaty which restored tranquillity to 
Europe, Charles V., whose ambition had so long dis¬ 
turbed it, ended his days in the monastery of St. Justus. 
When Charles entered tliis retreat, he formed such a 
plan of life for himself, as would have suited the con¬ 
dition of a private gentleman of a moderate fortune. 
His table was neat, but plain ; his domestics few; his 
intercourse with them 'familiar; all the cumbersome 
and ceremonious forms of attendance on his person 
were entirely abolished, as destructive of that social 
ease and tranquillity which he courted, in order to 
soothe the remainder of his days. As the mildness of 
the climate, together with his deliverance from the 
burdens and cares of govenunent, procured him, at 
first, a considerable remission from the acute pains with 
which he had been long tormented, he enjoyed, per¬ 
haps, more complete satisfaction in fliis humble^i^litude, 
than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. The am¬ 
bitious thoughts and projects which had so long en- 
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grossed and disquieted him, were quite effaced from 
his mind: far from taking any part' in the political 
transactions of the princes of Europe, he restrained his 
curiosity eyen from any inquiry concerning them; and 
he seemed to View the busy scene which he had aban¬ 
doned with all the contempt and indifference arising 
from his thorough experience of its vanity, as well as 
from the pleasing reflection of having disentangled 
himself from its cares. 

Other amusements and other objects now 
mrntsin hit occupied him. Sometimes he cultivated the 
plants in his garden with bis own hands; 
sometimes he rode out to the neighbouring wood on a 
little horse, the only one that he kept, attended by a 
single servant on foot. When his infirmities confined 
jiim to his apartment, which often happened, and de¬ 
prived hint of these more active recreations, he either 
admitted a few gentlemen who resided* near the mo¬ 
nastery to visit him, and entertained them familiarly at 
his table; or he employed himself in studying mecha¬ 
nical principles, and in forming curious works of me¬ 
chanism, of which he had always been remarkably fond, 
and to which his genius was peculiarly turned. With 
this view he had engaged Turriano, one of the most 
ingenious artists of that age, to accompany him in 
his retreat He laboured together w'ith him in fram¬ 
ing models of the most useful machines, as well as in 
making experiments with regard to their respective 
powers, and it was not seldom that the ideas of the 
monarch assisted or perfected the inventions of tlie 
artist He relieved his mind, at intervals, with slighter 
and more fantastic works of mechanism, in fashioning 
puppets, which, by tlie structure of internal springs, 
mimicked the gestures and actions of men, to the as- 
tonishtppnt of the ignorant monks, who, beholdipg 
movements which they could not comprehend, some¬ 
times distrusted their own senses, and sometimes sus- 
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pected Charles and Turriano of being in compact with 
invisible powers. He was particularly curious with 
regard to the construction of clocks and watches; and 
having foind, after repeated tffals, th||^e could not 
bring any two of them to go exactly alit^fie reflected, 
it is said, with a mixture of surprise as well as regret, 
on his own folly, in having bestowed so much time 
and labour on the more vain attempt of bringing man¬ 
kind to a precise uniformity of sentiment concerning 
the profound and mysterious doctrinfes of religion. 

' But in what manner soever Charles disposed 
wriotisoc of the rest of his time, he constantly reserved a 
ciipations. j,Qjj8iderable portion of it for religiounAsercises. 
He regularly attended divine service in thd^febapel of 
the monastery, every morning and evening; he took 
great pleasure in reading books of devotion, particu¬ 
larly the works of St. Augustine and St. Bernard; and 
conversed much with his confessor, and the prior of the 
monastery, on pious subjects. Thus did Charles pass 
the first year of his retreat, in a manner not unbecom¬ 
ing a man perfectly disengaged from the aflairs of the 
present life, and standing on the confines of a future 
world; either in innocent amusements, which soothed 
his pains, and relieved a mind worn out with excessive 
application to business; or in devout occupations, 
which be deemed necessary in preparing for another 
state. t, 

But about six months before bis death, the 
ofh» gout, after a longer inten|tt#sion than usual, 

■ returned with a proportion increase of vio¬ 
lence. His shattered constitution had not vigour enough 
remaining to withstand such a shock. It enfeebled his 
mind as much as his body, and from this period we 
hardly discern any traces of that sound and masculine 
understanding, which distinguished Charles among his 
contemporaries. An illiberal and timid superstition 
depress^ his spirit. He had no relish for amusements 
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of any kind. He endeavoured to conform, in his man¬ 
ner of living, to all the rigour of monastic austerity. 
He desired no other society than that of monks, and 
was alm<^^<m||puall^employed with them "in chant¬ 
ing the the Missal. As an expiation for his 

sins, he gave himself the discipline in secret with such 
severity, that the whip of cor^ which he employed as 
the instrument of his punishment, was found after his 
decease tinged with his blood. Nor was he satisfied 
with these acts of mortification, which, however severe, 
were not unexampled. The timorous and distrustful 
solicitude which always accompanies super-itition, still 
contini^j^^to disquiet him, and, depreciating all tlie 
devoutgit^ises in v^hich he had hitherto been engaged, 
prompted him to aim at something extraordinary, at 
some new and singular act of piety that would display 
his zeal, and merit the favour of heaven. The act on 
which he fixed was as wild and uncommon as any that 
superstition ever suggested to a weak and di.sordercd 
fancy. He resolved to celebrate his own obsequies be¬ 
fore his death. He ordered his tomb to be erected in 
the chapel of the monastery. His domestics marched 
thither in funeral procession, with black tapers in their 
hands. He himself followed in his shroud. He was 
laid in his cofiin, with much solemnity. The service 
for the dead .was chanted, and Charles joined in the 
prayers which were offered up for the rest of his .soul, 
mingling his tears with those which his attendants slmd, 
as if they had been celebraUng a real funeral. The 
ceremony closed wiA sprinkling holy water on the cof- 
fin in the usual form, and all the assistants retiring, the 
doors of the chapel were shut. Then Charles rose out of 
the coffin, and withdrew to his apartment, fuU of those 
awful sentiments which such a singular solemnity wa* 
calculated to inspire. But cither the fiitiguing length 
of the ceremony, or the impression which the image of 
death left on his mind, affected him so much, that next 
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day be was seized with a fever, fiis feeble frame cbald 
not-loDg resist its .viojieace, and be expired on the2l8t 
of Septmnber, aQer a life of fi%-eigbt years^ix months, 
and^re;^^'<five days.’ •' .s'* 

As Cbarl^^was the first prince of the age 
5^®*^ in npik and dignity, Ae part which he acted, 
meiher we consider the greatness, the variety, or the 
success of his undertakings, was the most conspi¬ 
cuous. It is from an attentiveiobservation of his con¬ 
duct, noti|om the exc^gerated prai|^ of the* Spanish 
historians,, or the undistingCishingcen^reofthe French, 
that a just idea of Charles’s genius and abilities is to 
beicoUected. He possessed qdtiities so peculiar, that 
they strongly mark his character,^d not only distin¬ 
guish him from the princes who were his contemporaries, 
but account for that superiority over them which he so 
maintained. In forming his schemes, he was, by 
nKre,'as well as by habitmutious and'considerate. 
Bom with talents which uSolded themselves slowly, 
and 4rere late in attaining maturity, he was accustomed 
to ponder every subject that demanded his considera¬ 
tion, with a careful qpd didiberate attention. Ife bent 
the whole force of flTs mind towards it, and ^welling 
upon it with a ^rious application, undiverted by plea¬ 
sure, and hardly relfJfed by any amufement, he revolved 
it, in silence, in iRl oto breast. He then communi¬ 
cated the matter to fHs after hearing their 
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no less Temsrkti^e lian his patience m ddtberation. 
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not the most .Undoubted proofs of a capacity for govern¬ 
ment 

There were, nevertiieless, defects in his political cha- 
ract^i. which must considerably abate the admiration 
due to,,.,his extraordifia^ talents. ^Charles’s ambition 
was insatiable; and though there seems to be no foun¬ 
dation for an opinion prevalent in his own age, that he 
had formed the chimerical project of establishing a 
universal monarchy in E|ti^pe, it is certain that his de¬ 
sire of being distinguishied an a conqueror involved him 
ip continual wars, which not only exhausted and op¬ 
pressed his subjects, but left hini little leisure for giv¬ 
ing attention to the interior police and improvement of 
his kingdoms, the great objects pf every prince.'who 
makes the happiness of his people the end of his go¬ 
vernment. Charles, at a very early period of life, hav¬ 
ing added the imperial crown to the kingdoms of Spain, 
aiid to the hereditary dominions of the bouses of Austria 
and Burgundy, this opened to him such a vast field of 
enteiprise, and engaged him in schemes so complicated 
as well as arduous, that, feeling bis power to be unequal 
to the execution of tiiem, he had often recourse to low 
artifices, unbecoming his superior talents, and some¬ 
times ventured on such deviations from integrity, as 
were dishonourable in a prince. His insidious 
and fraudulent pdicy appearl^ more conspicuous, and 
was rendered more odious, by a comparisw with the 
open and undesigning clmracter of his omtemporaries 
Francis 1. and Henry VIIL Thi^ di&rence, though 
occasioned chiefly by tiie ‘diversity o( tiieir tempers, 
must be ascribed, in some degree, to such an opposi¬ 
tion in the princq>lejsi.oftheiir political eonducb as af¬ 
fords acHne exo|W for-this defect in Charles's beha¬ 
viour, though a cuaaot serve as a juMification of it. 
-Francis apd Henry sddora acted but from tlte impulse 
of their passions, and rushed belong towards the ob¬ 
ject in view. Charles’s measifrbs, being the result of 
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cool reflection, were disposed iiito & regular system, 
and carried on upon a concerted plan. Perecms who 
act in the former manner, naturally pursue the end iu 
view, without assuming- any disguise, or dis{daying 
much address. ' Such as hold the latter course, are apt, 
in forming, as well as in executing their designs, to 
employ sueh re&iements as always lead to artifice in 
conduotj'and-often degenerate into deceit. 

The etf oumstances Uansmitted to us witii respect to 
Charles’s private tdqiortmeat and'character, fewer 
and less interesting, thah might have been expected 
frcun the great<namberofauthets who have Undertaken 
to write an account :.bf his life. These are not the 
ohject of tills histoij, which aims more at representing 
the great transactions of the reign of Charles V., and 
pointing out the manner in which they affected tiie po¬ 
litical state of Europe, than at delineating hiS' private 
virtues or defects. 

Conference Th® plenipoteittiaries of France, Spain, and 
Id order ui England, continued their conferences, at Cer- 
***** camp; and though each cithern, with the usual 

art of negotiators,-made at first-very high demands in 
the name of their respective courts, yet as they were 
all equally desirous of peace, they WtHild have con¬ 
sented reciprocally to swdi abatements and restrictions 
of th^ claims, as must have removed every obstacle 
to-an-accewsmodation. The death of Charles V. was 
a new motiire wfl^ 'Fhil^to-basteh the conclusion of a , 
treaty, as H inerewed his impatienoce for returning into 
Spain, w!tere#ere was now'wo person greater or more 
illustrious *1^»" hirtsdf.'^'But, in spite of the concur¬ 
ring wishes of all the ymrtles iateMsted, an aivent hap¬ 
pened vrhich occasioned aa tiaivoidabfe d^ay in their 
n^otiatioBS. Aboatamonth ldkw^hc opening 
ofrthvcoi^BWiicaf of Cercamp, Mmgr of Eagn 
toad bar short and inglorious rriga, and 
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with universal joy. As the powers of the English ple¬ 
nipotentiaries i^pired on the death of their mistress, 
they could not proceed 'until they received a commis¬ 
sion and insbnctions frpm their new sovereign* 

Henry and ' Henry and Philip beheld Elizabeth’s eleva- 
Phuip tion to the throne with equal solicitude. As 
during Mary’s jealous administration, under 
most difficult circudlstances, and in a si¬ 
tuation extremely delicate, that- princess had 
conducted' herself wiffi prudence and address far ex- 
qpeding her yearsj they had conceived a high idea 
of her abilities, and'already formed expectations of a 
reign very diiferent from that of her sister. Equally 
sensible of the importance of gaining her favour, both 
monarchs set themselves with emulation to court it, 
and employed every art in order to insinuate them- 
selvos into her confidence. Each of them had some¬ 
thing meritorious, with regard to Elizabeth, to plead in 
his own behalf. Henry had. offered her a retreat in his 
dominions, if the dread of her sister’s violence should 
force her to fly for safety out of England. Philip, by 
his powerful intercession, had prevented Mary from 
proceeding to the most fatal extremities against her 
sister. Each of them endeavoured now to avail himself 
of the circumstances in hia favour. Henry wrote to 
Elizabeth soon after her accession, with tlie warmest 
expressions of regard and ftiendship. He represented 
the war which had unhappily boon kindled between 
iheir kingdoms, not as a national quarrel, but as the 
eff^t of Mary’s blind pardality to her husband, and 
fond compliance with all his, udshes. He entreated 
her to disengage hersetf from an alliance which bad 
proved so unfortiuia[e to England, and to consent to a 
%panite peace with- hun, viithout mingling her inte¬ 
rests .with those of Spai^, fnun which they ought now 
to be altogether disjoined. Philip, on the other hand, 
unwilling to lose his connexion with England, the im- 
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portance of which, during a rupture with France, lie 
had 80 recently experienced, not only vied with Henry 
in declarations of esteem ifor Elizabeth, and in profes¬ 
sions of his- resolution to cultivate the strictest amity 
with her, but in oirder to confirm and perpetuate their 
union he offered himself to her in marriage, and under¬ 
took to procure a dispensation firora the pope for that 
purpose. 

Eiinbeth’s Elizabeth weighed the proposals of tlie two 
OTiMiSn” monarphs attentively, and with that provident 
her conduct, discernment of her true interest, which was 
conspicuous in all her deliberations. She gave some 
encouragement to Henry’s overture of a separate nego¬ 
tiation, because .it opened a channel of correspondence 
with Fiance, which she might find to be of great ad¬ 
vantage, if Philip should not discover sufficient zeal 
and solicitude for securing to her proper terms in 
the joint treaty. But she ventured on this step with 
the most cautious reserve, that she might not alarm 
Philip’s suspicious temper; and lose an ally in at¬ 
tempting to gain an enemy.* Henry himself, by an 
unpardonable act of indiscretion, prevented her from 
carrying her intercourse with hiin to such a length as 
might have offended or tdienated Philip. At the very 
time when he was courting Elizabeth’s friendship with 
the greatest assiduity, he yielded with an inconside¬ 
rate facility to tiie solicitations of the princess of Lor- 
rain, and allowed his daughter-in-law, the queen o/ 
Scots, to assume the title and arms of queen of Eng 
land. This ill-timed pretension, the source of many 
calamities to the unfeirtunate queen of Scoty, extin¬ 
guished at once all the confidence , that; mi|^t have 
grown between Henry and Rlizah eth, and left in its 
place distrust, resentmentj and* anttyalhy. ElizabeA 
soon found tiiat she must unite hiw interests closely 

■ toAta, i. p. 4.' 
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witi^FluKp’s,: Oad aspect peaoe.^y. iiom negfMaidaoiis 

csmed'oaia^'paogwiQttcm . 

siwen- wA)|.shet4)idti^ttDte(l a >domBiiaaiop, iimsasdi- 

i^y;<a&eE Iter.< 9 «ces 8 ion,>|B the.same {denipo- 
tentifoneBfwham rl^ sister'had eiiq>loyed,«he 
P««** >; now ^mi to.act in every poiat in 

concert with &e'' ptenipotentiaries; of .Spidn^ and to 
take no Step undl they had prev£ouriy .cohBnlted.witli 
them,'’' Biit..thcmghe^tdA<SBed.ftepziidra to assume 
tlus;appeaiahce of edofidsme 'hi .'tbe iS pa^h monarch, 
she knew prmnaeiyiiew&Kto cai^atj and discovered 
no inetinatjon to aeceptuofiluit extraordinary proposal 
of marriage which Bhdip had made to her, l^e £ng^ 
iish had expressed sO vopenly thmr detestation of hm 
sister’s choice of hho, that it would i have' bemi highly 
imprudent to have esaspesated them by renewing that 
odious alliance, She was (too well acquainted with 
Philip’s hamh,imperious tenqi^^^'to think of him for 
a Imsband. >|7or could abe.edmit a di^ensation from 
the pope to bfs sufficient, tq autborizeber marrying him, 
without oondmnnkglher .^ther’s divorce from'Catha¬ 
rine of Aragon,: ahd.iao]aB«KwJed^g,. of consequence, 
that her nmther’s mamagelWaai^jaDd. her own. birth 
Ulegitunate. .But tbouglushe dstesudned.not to yield 
to Philip’s (addresses, !ffie ehtnation. of Jiern affiiin ren- 
dend it dangmous to tiiem^ jffia returned her 

^wer, thcptore^hutmum/nshloh wow evasive, hut so 
temped wnth, respect thrt thoughjthiyffave him no 
reason to bailecmre^ sueOess, riiey dicluot akogether 
extingeashhishopa. . 

n«s^ ri^rius.astffice, asitelliaahy.ffie pcudsnce 
<3^0- "wifli win^shh ccacealeduher sentimeats and 
intentioiis exmconiug retifpQiv fmeome tune 
idlerhm accesBiDn^ she wo:£W‘ gimad-aponi^ip,^ that 
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be'iratmlf espoased her interest in the cdnfew»nn.^ 
i^ch wem reneiwed"al; £!ercamp, said aftsKWaid’ re* 

‘ '^oved to CHiatran^Cambresis. A definitive 
treaty, which was to a^ust the clainis and 
pretensions of somsiny princes, required the examina* 
tioB of: sudi a variety of intricate points, and led to 
such: infinite, and minute details, as drew qut the nego* 
tratioiui to' a great length. But thw«oonstable Mont¬ 
morency exerted himsdf with such inddlatigable zeal 
and industry, lepairmg alteimtely to the courts oi 
Paris and Brasses in order to obviate or remove every 
difficulty, that all pointsUn dispute were adjusted at 
length in such a manner, as. to give entire sarisffiction 
in every ■particular to Henry and Philip; and the last 
hand'was ready to be put to the treaty between them. 
DSfficuWe, The claims of England remained as the only 
to 1 ^®*^ obstacle to retard it. Elizabeth demanded the 
oiijDi of restitution of Calais in the most peremptory 
EogUnd. gg gjj esgeQtial condition of her consent¬ 

ing to pewe: Henry refused to give up that impor*' 
taut conquest; and both seeme^d to have taken their 
resolution with unalterable firmness. Philip warmly 
supported Elizabeth’s pretensions to Calais, not morriy 
from A principle of equity towards the English nation, 
that he might appeaf to have contributed to thmr re¬ 
covering what they had lost by espousing bis cause; 
nor solely with a view of soothifig Elizabeth by -this 
manifbstation <^'aeal for her interest; but in order to 
render France less formidriile, by securing to her an¬ 
cient enemy this easy access into die heart of the king' 
■ dom. The earnestness, however, with which he se¬ 
conded the aignments of the English pleiupot«»tiw*e« 
soori began to relax. During the cqofw'uf ^ neg^ 
tktioi^ EBzabeth, who lii&w felt henetf firmly sealed 
OB her throne, b^an to take «mh.ope» end vigorous 
measures, not only for overturning all that her aiato 
had done in favour of Popery, but for establirtui^ the 
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Protestant church on a firm fQTinidation» as convinced 
Philip that his hopes of ,4 union with her had been 
from the beginnu^ vain, and now desperate. 
From ^t period his interpositions.; in her. friyour be¬ 
came more cold ;and formal, frowing merely from a 
regar(| to decorum, or fr'om ^ consideration of re¬ 
mote ^xditi<^ interests. Elizabeth, having reason to 
expect such an alteration in his conduct, quickly per¬ 
ceived it. 3ut as nothing would have been of g^reater 
detriment to her people, or more inconsistent with her 
schemes of domestic administration, than the continu¬ 
ance of war, she saw. the necessity of submitting, to 
such conditions as the situation of her iaflfairs imposed, 
and that she must reckon upon being deserted by an 
ally who was.now united to her by a very feeble tie, if 
she did not speedily reduce her demands to what was 
moderate and attainable. She accordingly gave new 
instructionS:jCo her ambassadors; and Philip’s pleni- 
potentiacies acting as mediators between the French 
and them,* an .expedient was fallen upon, which, in 
some, degree, justified Elizabeth’s departing fi-om the 
rigour of her first dmand with regard to Calais. All 
leaser furticles were setiled without much discussion or 
delay-, Philip, that he might not appear to have aban¬ 
doned the EhgUsh, in'sbted that the treafy between 
Hemy and Elizabeth should be concluded in form, 
before d»at between the French monarch and himself 
The one wse , mgned , 0# the second ly of April, the 
other mi the day following. 

AfikiM<i.. w The treMy of peace’’’bt^tween France and 
contained no articles of real impor- 
| w «^tance, hut that which respected Qtiais. It 
; , 4 .;. Th»* *hakihg'of Fraweshould 

retain, ppsses^K^^at town, with all its dqiendencies, 
duiing^mght years ; that, at the expiration of that 
term, ihfi.should restore it, to England; that, in case of 
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nonperformance, he should forfeit five hundred thou¬ 
sand crowns, for the payment of which sum, seven or 
eight w«dthy merchants, who were not his subjects, 
should grant security; that five persons of distinction 
should be given as hostages until tliat security were 
provided; tha^ although the forfeit of five hundred 
thousand crowns should be paid, the right of England 
to Calais should still remain entire, ih the same man¬ 
ner as if the term of eight years were expired; that 
the king and queen of Scotland should be included in 
the treaty; that if they, or the French king, should vio¬ 
late the peace by any hostile action, Henry should be 
obliged instantly to restore Calais; that, on the other 
hand, if any breach of the treaty proceeded from Eli¬ 
zabeth, then Henry and the king and queen of Scots 
were absolved from all the eng^ements which they 
had come under by this treaty. 

TbeTiewa Notwithstanding the studied attention with 
.. which so many precautions were taken, it is 

parties With ^ t. » . % % 

respect to eyident that Henry did not intend the reshtu- 
****** tion of Calais, nor is it probable that Eliza¬ 
beth expected it. It was hardly possible that she could 
maintain, during the course of eight yean, such perfect 
concord both with France and Scotland, as not to afford 
Henry some pretext for alleging that she had violated 
the treaty. ' But even if that term should elapse with¬ 
out any ground for complaint, Henry might then choose 
to pay the siiin stipulated, and Elizabeth had no me- • 
thod of asserting her right but by force of arms. How¬ 
ever, by throwing tbe articles in the treaty with re¬ 
gard to Calais into this form, Elizabeth satisfied her 
subjects oljl^very denomination; she gave men of dis¬ 
cernment a striking proof of her address,’ in palliating 
wlmt she crmld not prevent; and amused the multitude, 
to whom the cession of such an importont place would - 
have appeared altogether infamous, with the prospect 
of recovering in a short time that favourite possession 
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Alt ei'pe- Hie e]i{>edieiit which Montmorency em- 
M order , to f^atitate the concluadn of 
peaeejie- peace hetwcen Pihttee and Spun, wa»'. the 
Frnee nd tiegotiatingr.two treatieAtA mamage, one be- 
sp«i»... Eliiabeth, Henry’s eldest daughter, and 

Philip, who supplanted his son, the unfortunate Don 
Carlos, to whom diat princess had .been prcnnised in 
the former conferences at Cercamp; the o^er between 
Margaret, Henry’s only sister, and the duke of Savoy. 
For, how^ier ^ble the ties of blood may often be 
among princes, or how little soever they may regard 
them when pushed on to act by motives of ambition, 
they assume on othur occasions the appeserahce of be¬ 
ing so far influenced by these domestic affections, as to 
employ them to justify measures and. concessions which 
they And to be necessary, but know to be impolitic or 
dishonourable. ''Such was the use Henry made of the 
two marriages to which he gave his consent. Having 
secured an honourable establishment for his eisl-jr and 
his daughter, he, in consideration of these, gi-anted 
terms both to Philip and the duke of Savoy, t f which 
he would not, on any account, have ventured to ap¬ 
prove. . ■ 

Tbe teqn principal articles m the treaty bet\«een 

of padSc*- France and Spain were,—^That sincere and per- 
peto^'amify ehould be established between the 
two crowns and'theiVrespectiYe allies; tiiat die two mo- 
niftras Ahould labour in concert to procure the convo¬ 
cation of council, in ^er to check thepro- 

gVeas of htfcsy, and>^r^tore limfy and conpord to die 
Christian ‘Cfaurch that all conquests made by either 
party^ on this side of the Alps,4*since tito iommence- 
. mimftof the War, m 1551, shonM be mhtiially restored ; 

di^y Of fikiToy, die prin^pality of Piedmont, 
thC'bmmtry of BrtSto, and all ifth^ tenritoiies formerly 
Subject' to die dnkck cf Savoy, shc^d be restored to 
Emanuel Philftiert, inunediatdy s^r the celebration 
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of hi9 JUwiiage wifli Margaret of France, the towns of 
Turin, vi^oieta, Pig^ierol, Chivai, and Villanova ex- 
eeptedy 'Of which Henry .should keep possession until 
his claims to these places, in light of his grandmother, 
should be tried and decided in course of law ; that as 
long as Henry retained these places in his hiuids, 
Philip should be at liberty to keep garrisons in the 
towns of Vercelli aud Asti; that the French king 
should immediately evacuate all the places which he 
held in Tuscany and the Sienese, and renounce all fu¬ 
ture pretensions to them; that he should restore the 
marquisate of Montserrat to the duke of Mantua; that 
he should receive the Genoese into favour, and give 
up to them the towns which he had conquered in the 
island of Corsica; that none of the princes or states to 
whom these cessions were made, should call their sub¬ 
jects to account for any part of their conduct while 
under the dominion of &eir enemies, but should bury 
all past transactions in oblivion. The pope, the em¬ 
peror, the kings of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Portu¬ 
gal, the king and queen of Scots, and almost every 
prince and state in Christendom, were comprehended 
in this paciheation as the allies either of Henry or 
Philip."* 

Which re- Thus, by this famous treaty, peace was re-es- 
tablished in Europe. All the causes of discord 
in Enrepe. had SO long embroiled the poweHul mo- 

muehs of France and Spain, that had transmitted he* 
reditary quarrels and wars from Charles to Philip, 
and from Francis to fienry, seemed to be wholly re¬ 
moved or finally terminated. The French alone com¬ 
plained the unequal conditions of a treaty, into 
which an’fUAbitious minister, in order to recover his 
libei^,. and* an tudful misti^ss,. that she might gratify 
her resenlQieBt^ .bed seduced their too easy nwmarch. 
They loudly against the folly of giving 

< BccKildM T(Uia.tore>ihSST- 
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to the enemies of Franee a hundred and eigbty-nine 
fortified places, in the Low Countries or in Italy, in 
return for tho tfare« i^ignificant to^riis of St. Quintin, 
Ham, tmd Catelet.. 'They considered it.as im indelible 
stain upon ^e glory’bf the nation, to renounce in .one 
day territories so extensive;, and so capable of being 
defended, that the enemy could not have hoped to 
wrest themout of its hands, after many years of victory, 
■nie ptaee Hcnry, without regarding the sentiments 

of^is people, or being moved by the remon- 
spainati- stfances of bis council, ratified the trefity, and 
executed with great ifidelity whatever he had 
stipulated to perform. The -duke of Savoy repaired 
with a numerous retinue to Paris, in order to celebrate 
hismarriage with HenryV; sister. The duke of Alva 
was sent to the same capital; at the head of a splendid 
embassy, to espouse Elizabeth in die name of his mas¬ 
ter. They were received with extraordinary magni¬ 
ficence by die French court. 'Amidst the rejoicings 
Death of festivities on that occasion, Henry’s days 
were cut short by a singular and tragical acci¬ 
dent. His son Francis II., a prince under age, 
of a weak constitution, and of a mind still more fee¬ 
ble, succeeded him. Soon after, Paul ended his vio¬ 
lent and imperious potificate, at enmity with all the 
world, disgusted even with his own nephews. 
They, pmhecti!^ by Philip, add deserted by the suc¬ 
ceeding |tope, whom they had raised by their influence 
to the papal throne, were condoned to the punish¬ 
ment which them Crimes and fiia^itioa had merited, 
and their death was as infamous aiS tii^irli^ had been 
criminal. Thus most of the pemonageti, tltho had long 
.sustained the principal characters on the |reaf theatre 
of Europe, di|mppehred about the same tune: A more 
knoirii peribd ofhistory opens at tii^ era; other actom 
enter upon tiie sta^, with' different views, as well 
as difierehi passions; hew contests arose, and new 
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scheooi^ of ambition occupied and disquieted man¬ 
kind. 

A fcoeni^^ Upon reviewing the transactions of any ac- 

tive period in the history of civilized nations, 
poiod. changes which, are . accomplished appear 

wondeifully disproportioned to the efforts which have 
been exerted. Conqueste are never very extensive 
or rapid, but among nations whose progress in im? 
provment is extremely unequal. 'V^en Alexander 
the Great, at the head of a gallant people, of simple 
manners, and formed to war by admirable military in¬ 
stitutions, invaded a state sunk in luxury, and ener¬ 
vated by excessive refinement; when Genchizcan and 
Tamerlane, with their armies of hardy barbarians, 
poured in upon nations, enfeebled by the climate in 
which they lived, or by the arts and commerce which 
they cultivated, these conquerors, like a torrent, swept 
every thing before them, subduing kingdoms and pro¬ 
vinces in as short a space of time as was requisite to 
march through them. But when nations are in a state 
similar to each other, and keep equal pace in their 
advances towards refinement, they are not exposed to 
the calamity of sudden conquests. Their acquisitions 
of knowledge, their progress in the art of war, their 
political sagacity and address are nearly equal. The 
fate df states in this situation depond.s not uu a single 
battle. Their internal resources arc mtuny and varitius. 
Nor are they themselves alone interested in their own 
defence. Otirer states interpose, and balance any tem¬ 
porary advantage which either party may have ac¬ 
quired.’ After the fiercest and most lengthened contest, 
aU the rival nations are exhausted, none are conquered. 
At length they find it necessary to conclude a peace, 
which restores to each almost the same power iuid the 
sameterritoriesofwhich they were formerly in possession. 

Such was the state of Europe during the rdgn 
of Charles V. No prince was so much superior 
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to the rest in pe^, as fto tendter' his effort 
»tite dnr. iftet^blc, &n 4 his ecm^ests easy. ^ No nation 
Srt^ih Iwogresfrin improveme^^ be- 

, 70 ^ it» tt^ighbor^aa fe have acquired a very 
mmifesf pxn^tilareeQOe. • 'stale Served some ad- 

[ce &dBi its 
eotoe- 


p/erwas-,.^,, 

slh^doil of its climhte^ _____ 

^ng jpcMiar in the gemtis o£"^<people» or fte con¬ 
stitution* oS its gpvm%aeftt<. Btd ^'advantages pos¬ 
sessed by'offic'stlEiewerevcoun^ cirenm- 

stances iavo^nrebte to others; prevented any 

from attaiOing-such supeiio^ air ^nM^ht have been 
ia^;tp all. The nations of £impe .m.1hatage^ as m the 
present, erere like one gf^t famd;^ t^re were some 
featraea common to all;%ihtch frsed a.-resemblance; 
thera« were cmtain- pecfilia^es coaspictious in each, 
whidi marked a distinction. ' But there wai.not among 
them that wide diversity of chatrcter and of genius 
ivhioh^ in almost every period of history,, hath exalted 
the hSuropeaaS’ above the inhabitants of the other quar¬ 
tern, of the i^obe, and seems to have destined tiie one 
to rule, and the other to obey. 

A iciMia* But though the near resemblance and equa- 
■ te improvement among the diffenmt nations 

SX the feign of Charles V. 

being dSstihgttished.by such audded and 
« / " conquests -a|' oecur In some other 

jmriode of hiiwy,.yeti during the cotfpse of his admi- 
jnistii^Mm, all the r^idereble stidesiu Burope suf¬ 
fered^ a .remajkalde change in Aeir politick sitaatiotfj 
the lipQenee of erents; whleh faiivisi^t hithoto 

A* k . . A.; ...a . . ..•« . . '' 



. 77=—T7T—^ of the ^rp^te-eflfertl to which 
hishi^rai^ amh^nTO^^ tium^e dif^rait 
lingd||rifc'-# Burt^'^aequl^ vigour; %it 

(ii% dhfcerimd! the re^tees of which. tl^>were pw- 
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sewed; they came both to feel their own strength, 
Mid to hwow how to reitder it formidable to others. It 
wa? darii^ his reign, too^ lhat the different kingdoms 
of £|urc^,.frhich in fonn»-tunes seemed frequently to 
act as if they had been single aAd disjoined, became so 
thoroughly acquainted, and< so intimately connected 
with each other, as to form one great political system, 
in which each took akStadon, wherein it has remained 
since that time with less Variation than could have been 
expected after the eTOnts of two active centuries. 

The pro- . The progressj however,.and acqnisitions of 
house (rf Aq^a were not only greater tlian 
orAtutrisK those of any othm^ power, but more discernible 
and conspicuous. I have already enumerated the ex¬ 
tensive territories which descended to Charles from his 
Austrimi, Burgundian, and Spanish ancestors.* To 
these he himself added the imperial dignity; and, as if 
all this bad been too little, the bounds of die habitable 
globe seemed to be extended, and a new world was 
subjected to his.command. Upon his resignation, the 
Burgundian provinces, and the Spanish kingdoms with 
their dependencies, both in the old and now worlds, 
devolved to Philip. But Charles transmitted his do- 
minimw to lus son, in a condition very diflerent from 
that in which he himself had received them. They 
wmre au^aented by the accession of new provinces; 
they were habitnated to obey an administration which 
was no less vigorous than steady; they -were accus¬ 
tomed to expensive! and persevering efforts, which, 
tlutog^ neOesse^y contests between civilized na- 

Jbaddleeii little known in Europe before the six- 
teento eehitoFy*. The provinces of Friesland, Utrecht, 
an^ Over^eel, Which he acquired by purchase from 
theis formrn propiitoors, and the duchy of Gueldres, of 
Which he maik himself roaster, partty by force of awns, 
partly by toe arts of nidation, were additions of great 

See BimA 1* 
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vttue to his Burgundifi!|i domiiiidns. Ferdhjtod and 
Isabella had 'transimtted '^ provinces of 

Spain, front the Bottom' ^'^^'Fj^renees frontiers 
of Portu^; 'bult as he1|iaLiib£a<^ a pd^tual peace 
with^atliligdoia, amid^ diO ssilitoos efforts of his en* 
happing' dmitiotij hemtui^'iidlgKiqii jsition of territory 
in tbid'qdaker. 4r’/s;- 

^ttfieuUN ^'Ghartra liad gdSaibd/^Vrever, a vast acces- 
sioh of ppvter'ite^is dominions. 

By his snciceSs ii^^e vfHt #ith tho eom^^ of Castile, 
he exalted'i^'fe^ pretogatb^Aippii tlie rnifis of the 
privileges whifch f6rmerfjrB||to^ to thO people. 
Thou^ hi^'kllowed the nsns^^f fho .copies to ipmain, 
aOd the fohnality of holding ^io be coixtimied, he re¬ 
duced its ‘auAority and |ii^diction almqit.ito nothing, 
and teodelled jt in stich I manner, that it became rather 
a junto ofihe servants of die crown, than an assembly 
of i^e re^esentatiyes of the pecpiel Ohb member of 
the'coiiBidtuiiom'b^g thus lopped off, it was impossi¬ 
ble bdt that.the' other must feel the stroke, and suffer 
by iC suppression of tlie popular ^wer render¬ 
ed the'SristOctatifiai leSs’formidable. The grandees, 
prompted by%e warlikiEf spi^ of the age, or allured 
by thehonours which they enjoyedin a court, exhausted 
their foituwss in military sendee, of in attending on tee 
peradp'^ff ih^ ''prined'. did not drtidd, peteaps 

did adt'Obsel^p tee d&^<#dd| ;progie88 of dm Toyal 
authority, whiiw'i|^ving thm tee va^'distincfion of 
being covered in^pretenee of thdir sovereign, stripped 
teem;'by deg^meS/^f teat real po^r whii^’^teeypoff 
sessed vrhile teey formed ode \^y, and »^l!ed ut eoh- 
cc^ with the pdd^e. ^ Cl^lea^ 

^ ;i^^ges of the\>o\n^ni, ind t^^^ikii% tiS 
poijrteftee bf Cattle, : PhHip-to 

invade tee KbeidiFcf '^ Stfli teore 

ektehq^ l^’C^tetUums, 
tetansmvn; atelMiefi ^ 'impeeingdte ^olte idd' lihmr%inwe 
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happy and independent neighbours. The will of the 
80Taeignv.b9*:w>ie the supreme law in all the kingdoios 
oflSpam;..«pd princes wba were not checkedin forming 
their idf^hy.lhe jealo^nl^ people, nor controlled 
in diem by.,|^ ,pp'Wer of the nobles, conld 

botlt um M g^^ ^ forth the whole 

stieegth the mpnarchy in order to attun them. 

Ainta ^ extendii^ the, royal preroga- 

• ^9^ tiye, rendered the monanlM of %ain masters at 
. »^^. >l^mp,. hejuclded new dignity and power to their 
cT&mx ]|^<,hfo.fpieign ncqnisitiong. He secured to Spain 
the.iq^ui^'^osfessim . 9 ^|he kbgdom pf N^tles, which 
Ferdinaho hhfl usurp^^by fni^, and hdd with difli* 
coltyv He^4inited the dhchy of MOan, <me of the most 
fertile aj^ps^nlous Italiait, provinces, to the Spanish 
crown; and- left his successors, even wtthon| jfisking 
dueir other territories into the account, the molt eonsi- 


derable princes in Italy, which had been long the thea¬ 
tre of contention to the great powers of Europeaiimd in 
'which :they had.stru^^ed with emulaticm to obtain the 
superiorii^.. When the French, in conformity to the 
trea^ of Chateau-fCambresis, wifodrew their forces out 
of Italy,, and finsily relinciuished all tbmr schemes of 
copqnes| on that side of the Alps, the Spantih domi- 
nioea .foj^rose . in importance, and enabled thapf ;,kings,. 
as long aa the monarcjiy any d^?^ of rigour, 

to pseseiwethn chief a^yilh all the trt^actioha of that 
cduntiy4;!Baf^hatever 'accession, ember of iotenor 
anthiCHi^, or foreipi (fom i nU m, Charies grilled for 
of Spain in Europe, wM iaconekierabie 
jyjtb hia'acqulsitfons in the new world. 
He fld^dj Sintb»¥< prorinces, but€«ipiies to hiscfown. 
Be of snrii immenae extent; he 

riiaeoveiwd leiHi vaiy of wealth, and 

opened 

have limaed^hfo Jfriices^ and hw* called tm m 


VOL. V. 
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4«ti|-tiian ofPhUip, and tnustIupria .seBdered him 
Bot only enterposioi; W foniudibk. 

roaiifo||s^ 

hdii^’ €«■*»' ip be 
^ here- 


united to hk^fddm of HiUigetlyftuid Bdiemia, wht^ 

Ferdissud it^ a fespec- 

ta^poiUer ; a^ vhm die impeiM^^glj^ eras 
to|these, ^FUrdmaud- poffli^sed lurritoriee jQore;eicten- 
flii^ idi^ behmged to j^ prJneei CiwrteeV. ex- 
Ufpt^V wb^ had been 'at the head of dto empire during 
Mveral ages; ^i^rfiBiately forrEi^Oj^,^ l^^ disgnst 
' wluoh PhUip teon^yed ^ aceouirt ^ Ferdinand’a re- 
fasing to.n£toqniih the unperial«(srown inr his &T 0 ur, 
not ^y pitoueoted lmr so^ dme &e separate members 
of;d|e^ase of Ai^p^a frew acting in con^^ but oc- 
. oano^sd bc^eaa a Visible ali«aattohwd rival- 
ihip» By degrees, howetrer,- rega^ to toeintm^st of 
'theia fa^ly^tingiiis^ ^ impolitiEhl auimosi]^. 
The dolSidlE^ <wHch. natural letumed; theag- 

||hmdisiagiiP^1h& house of Aurtiia becanm the- oom- 
. )ms'^;:^eotjedf^.{i^s(^nses;*dieygaiuaa^reoeiTed 
'aaaiptaaoe;^ tfae CTeeadon of diem; 

ta^oftanoe from 
guM:'pDd,so a^ 




;v 




-.of' Eurqie,. were' 
iw ^ dtt^'and huao- 

d*%gii<!iiwg^. a^'iiwi^ - idea =of dm 

its 

'ahadpc;-of a.' 

■ Bm p c ' dh often fdt 
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its aQperite power, and had been so constancy employed 
in guarding Agamat it, that the drfaid of it became a 
kind <^ politij^ habit, Ihe ii^uenee of which remained 
wh;^^ dai^ which had firmed it ceased to ejftst. 

^ house ^ Austria went on widi such 
»*» dominions, France made 
afta^ltb^cd^|n^^rahle tunprisitioit new territory, 
r^r ;:^A8 ite4eM|flaes ofcdaqnest in Italy had proved 
^^’’^’^T'ahc^Vet’Tiirhad^Itttherto obtained no establish- 
martA^eonsequrace in me new world; and dter die 
conhinuedand vi^pwottseSorts of ibnr aaoMstire re^ias, 
the cloai||i^ km|^om w^ mudt the same as 

Loida ButIhough France made 

not snch large atr^jes tOwaids dominion as the house 
of Aaisdia, :it <Sbn6noed. to advance by stqgs which were 
more aecmr^ because they, were gr^md md less ob- 
served^ ^ ^e conquest of Calais put it ont of die power 
the En^ish to invade FranOe but at their utipost 
peril, and.deliimied the French fiom the dread qf dieir 
ancient enemies, who, previous to that event, could at 


any time penetrate into dte kingdom by that avenue, 
and l&roby retard or d^at the execution of their best 
ionoNted enterprises against any foreign ipowm, . Tbe 
impartuitacquisition of Metz covered diatpa(4oCdiw 
frontier wh«h'foim«ly vr» most feidilc, and* lay moat 
csimaBd te huuk. France die tunc of teobt^ 

ing Aeadnd^onal lecqipties agMiist;fmlBn>al mvasioi^ 
nmsthia jdecnotoddm most powerhd lifkgdbminEoiop^ 
waA^ ^nd vat fertnnatriy situated dUBaonj o« 

BWidir’ nifhjTKfnr ecmqoest or d eftt^ From* WmbM” 
firnttW the PyrencNM,. aitffWun 

,d^-,£rQiitini| of Savi^^'jliAihe 
Modiiiiiaiiriua: mumimff. 

sidandAv'Fcdvhseas, kad yrt of 
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or. At war with their master, were nowt iiecQetooied to 
recognise and to ol^ one soremign. ^ jtb^ became 
members of the same mcmaipb^y'thejraBSUip^ the sen¬ 
timents oftibMilmdy into which ^yw6mim»q^rated, 
and co-(q[)f!prKted^)^ aeal in¬ 

ter^ and'homnir... {The pow^lAnd, infinence wrested 
from vihe nobles Were.Am^^l^.tlm^^im.;,, The peo¬ 
ple were not adroitt^ tp.'^are in;:tbt$fe spoils;* they 
gained no new privily; acquir^'no additional 
weight in the legi^tttre,. It was not tor the sake of 
the people,' bpt in order to^eatend th^r qWn preroga¬ 
tive, that the mopmrchsofjFraneehad laboured tdhum- 
ble their great Vassals. - Satisfied with having brodght 
them, under entire subjection to the mown, they dis¬ 
covered nA'solicitude to free the people from their an¬ 
cient depmtdence^ on the .nobles of whom they held, 
and by whom d^ey,were often oppressed. 

A ^natch at the, head of a kingdom thus 
united at homer and secure from abroad, was 
entitled tb.form. g^<eat designs, becauSh be felt 
rm^nin ^hoaelf.jn a condition to mcecote them. The 
foreign' ware which had continued with little 
ii^rruptibn ftom the accession of Charles VIII. 
had not only, chenshed ajad augmented the martial ge¬ 
nius of the nation, but, by inuring the trwps during 
thee9nr8e of hmg service, to the fatigues of war, and 
accustoming them tnobedience, had added -the of 

dUcipUpej^, their rmtural ardour, gallant aitd. ac- 

dy^ofmobles, Wha cmu^e^ themimlieis iuidle 

ily Acquai^. A^th^i^y ju^nioor-ei^Nase 
• hut what Jgai^im. road to 

The imoplA»,|iate^ lAquai^ 

and idwAva readT.lo .t^e arms at of their 


8upen5^, y^i nticiiBtomed by J>A,iexpa& of long 


EnaUn 
them t» 
■uuiae ■ 
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wusrcaitiel} on in. distant countries, to bear iniposi* 
tion^ which, however inconsiderable they may seem 
if'estimated by the exorbitwt rate of modem exactions, 
eppent^hninense when comjmred with the sums levied 
in Ftai^/ Qr inimy odrer cotmtiy of Europe, previous 
to theofLnuis XI. As all the members of which 
the sti|^; wae Composed were thus impatient for action, 
and capable tff great efforts, the schemes and operations 
of Fmnce must havebeenno less formidable to Europe 
than those of Spain. ‘The superior advanmges of its 
situation, die eontig^ii^ and compactness of its territo* 
lies, k^ther with the ]^nliar state of its politictd con* 
8titutibn%tthatjuiKitQre, must have rendered its enter* 
prises stiff mot^ alarming and more decisive. The king 
possessed such a- degree of power as gave him the en¬ 
tire command of his subjects; the pec^ie were stran¬ 
gers to those occupations and habits of life which ren¬ 
der med averse to war, or unfit iGor it; and the nobles, 
though reduced to the snbordination necessary in a re¬ 
gular ^vemment, still retained the high undaunted 
spirit which was the effect of their ancient indepen¬ 
dence. The vigour of the feudal times remained, their 
anarchy was at an end; and the kings of Prance could 
avail tiiemselves of the martial ardour which that singu¬ 
lar institution had kindled or kept alive, without being 
exposed to the dangers or inconveniences which are 
insf^srable from it whmi in entire force. 

CbnuB- A' kingdom in such a stide is, perhaps, capa- 
SwSlito. rib of gteater military effiwls than at any other 
y*^,^ p«^iod hi hs'progfUss. But hbw formichWbie or 
how fotal^oevortothe other nations tffBurope, 
pomtri'' •' the poster of such a monarchy mig^ have been, 
tlmdsalw^ whfoh brtdni outin France saved them at 
tiiat juncttrik firin foeling its effects. ^^^Tbese wars, of 
which iri^ion the pretext and ambition the cause, 
whereui great abdities were displayed by Ae Jeters 
<ffthediA*eiit 6etioii8, aod conduct or firmness 
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manifested by the ccQtmtmj^er e soeces^m of 
Wedc psinpest Jmpt France aod eidlroUed for 

Jtalfa centaiy. > Puriqg,;flt^A^nmiolwy$ Ae iatemal 
strengA qfsctdh a 
apirit j^l|rc% was AEi4^|[ th^^noUes, to 

whom xebcitiopi of laws 

anlEnoi/ro^ eqpsidetidde In 

_ _ A_1_>•_ . •. • 


bat.for ni-eflabliddng so 

that at¬ 

tention to|ma^;lh(^^ trn^^ 
proper force ^ long h^l^idie 

rose to l3utt;fWo»da»ti^,^mope .whi^ «W hu main¬ 
tained dnoe the adtainatra^n of oardinalRicldten, and 
which thaikmrtioaitas whll 4m eyte^t of the Idn^om, 
the irntme pf Imf ,government, tMg^er with the cha¬ 
racter of 1^ peopM^titie her tf^KOBfa^n. . • 
q as y * . ■ ^^e^J&^ingdQnw on the contineat glow 
^Sf^int^ipt^r imd anM^aence, England likewise 
JS1^» CPi^eraUe progr^ towards *regalaE 
opw* .goThmiimntuid interior 8tramgdr.E^ 
pidbably with<ii|i intention, and ce^hdoly^without any 
consutott plf|^,'".;pf which his natofe was incapahle^ 
panned the scheme of dqn^sing the iw^%i w^Ch 
the pdicy t^his fadmr I{ent7 VJU. Jbmd b^;an. 4l^ 
pii^imd h^ to em^oy 


chi^y newnpiin tol ada|i| 
he i^tod obeo^! 

ho/nol ooDferrflp 

powers hnt mcUtad the 
ni^ «• mortified/^ 

JBv dl 0 i' 


in ofdl^rs, hetaose 
or Ittna^pidoos; 


j^tPi^miBnooe In .itig- 
Qldlity. 
whi^ 


of y|^||f>lpr n i l i hw, ' ioilsj, 
an Mlnnetti^ ' propert y 
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iato circt^tioD.' This the spirit of iadustry and 
cbmmerce in loofion, gave it some conrid^bic 
ofVigoa^ Hie road to -power and to opulence 
beoitotf to|«<^ns ol every condition. A sodden 

and eaei^ive flow of Wealth frpto the West Indies 
proved fiifhl. lid^^ust^ a moderate ac- 

cessioh li^ Edgl^ todm nnn in ditalation, gave life 
to commefce, ^wakened the ingeraixty^ of the nation, 
and eXeil^ di^ to asehif-eaterpriae. In France, what 
the nobles los^vdie crown gained. In England, the 
commons Were'^iners as well as the king. Power 
and induence acfoadpanied, of cou^, the property 
which they acquired. They rose to consideration 
among their feliow-subjeots; they begtui to feel their 
own importsmce; ' mid, extending their influence in the 
legislative body g^dually, and often when neither 
they themselves nOr others foresaw all the effects of 
their daim# and pretensions, they atlaW attained that 
high au&drity to which the Br^b coqstitttticm is in* 
debte^oc the existence, and most owe the preservation 
of its libmty. At the same time that flie English coo* 
stitution advanced towards perfection, several circom* 
stance brought oh a change in the ancient system with 
respect to-fe;eign powers, and introduced anothcs 
more beneficial to the.naBon* As soon as Heniy dis* 


daimed the soprsmacy jof the p^al see^ and broke off 
all cot^exion with the papal court, considerable sums 

wme aWred to the nation, of which it had been ^nally 

diaiiied bt^r^tri^ces to Home fer da^eBssShms ^ 


comitries^*' iX by paymcfif'of anirtfesi fitst-firuili^i and a 
thomd odite lixeB which diaf:^l mui w^adans 
CQ|wrl»i^ OB %crtddity of ^ ew»- 

pilgript Tt ^ W0» 

ariHfc ■ ' 
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ciia^t’CfuaijjiHfMdiction diffdire^. from diat df the (^vit 
power^>ai^-)Q|auBiQg jmt.t]idyiAo be md^Mment of it, 
boteafA^xtlo it« * ;wiM piid^citiD in 
n9t only; to and nun4f»/l^t *P»d- 

ing ^^d^;ito: di«n^'«od(^^^fiiu^^ 

spectable, ^nbed no^ri^ per- 

sabjects, fi^ <||!^^ijie Jndgesji! and 

firom^bniog «iquitit(|d ^ oi^eiii^ad the aaine laws, 
whk U ’ ^ IBy the.ld4|tiof ]^^wb were ex- 

dud^ fi^Din.&«'cp^^ for in^ 

•f «to vading’'J^sa^e-becai^ ii^ oourse. as chimerical 
ae'diCT had fbriaeriy beeto pemudous. The 
views oftha?'&t^h werfr4x>ndnad) 
and aftei!|rard#Qm Ghoicb;;,:adSpi tholr^ 

That, i«^lb^|^<pieat which, h^l^dttaased &e nation 
dnth%fDMi^aeid»ridij and wast^ its strength in per* 
patoahagidifi^ll^ ware, eeaaed at length. Those ac¬ 
tive, spmts’Wbich hadlmoini and<foIlowad nd profes¬ 
sion bnfcwan^^jht^bcdhpatioQ in thearts wpcace, 
and.their codh^ was beoefitted as 'much by the (me as 
it faad>wd^idd|iiF dm other. Thp/Pation, which had 
bemi eahavwtedb^hKiquent exped^oosto the contiaenP 
recruhed its Bumber8,:.and acquired new strengdi; and 
. wlian>ii;og^' h 5 t ai^.ext^^ exigency to take 
part|ii(^bdb^ jQpmtiras, die yigovr of its ^rts was 
r propOMionably great, be(muse t^ weie iOnlyocca* 
skx^aidxid shbrt cxdit^imme. i 5 ; 

^ TlM aaBiet;|Nm^^ whi«h had led Bs^giand . 

regard 46 die' 

powfira 

. to itali^nCckMMKwt#^ njapato toBmidapd^^t^ 

toata .widi-whi^ ^ Ba sitoadon* in 

die aaai^ adf^ con-, 

wexioB to>d«inimded ^dr pwqietindntteiUto , In ^nd ; 
of praaecutihg the 'ucihiCjM^bw of eonquerii^ that .' 
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ki^donhwhich the nature of the country, defended by 
a; biave^ Ad hardy people, rendered dangerous, if not 
imp^tieable; it appeared more eligible to endeavour 
at obtainug. su^inflaence ip Scotland as might eaempt 
Engla^^.^rd# «my danger or disquiet ftom that quar¬ 
ter. ' Th^metibnutl povet^ of'die Scots, together with 
the vio^mee and animomty of dieir lacdons, r^dered 
the executitm 6f this plim easy to a people far superior 
to'themin.. vrenlth. The leading men of greatest power 
and popiuarity ’Were gained; ^e ministers and fovou- 
rites of the crobhi were corrupted; and such absolute 
direction of the Scottid councils was’acquired, as ren¬ 
dered t^ operations of the one kingdom dependent, in 
a great measure, on the sovereign of ^the other. Such 
perfect extemhl secuti^ added to the interior advan¬ 
tages which Eoj^bpd bow possessed, must soon have 
raised it to new‘cdhsideration and importance; the 
long reign of Elizabeth, equally coaspiciions for wis¬ 
dom, for steadiness, and for vigour, acodemted its pro¬ 
gress, and carried it with greater rapidity towards that 
elevated station which it hath since, held among the 
powers ofEurope. • 

During the period id which the political state 
io the po> of die great kingdoms underwmit such changes, 
orute'i^'revolutions of considerable importance happen- 
ed in that of the secondaiy or inferior powers. 
Tioee in die paptd court are most obvious, and 
most extensive consequence. 

The noM In the preliminary book, I have mentioned 

2“^ the rise of dial spiritual jbrisdktioa, which the 

laShn ef mmes clsuim .as vicars of Jesus Christ, and have 
m" tnmed the progress of that euthdrily which they 
possess as temporal princesi* f reviom to the 

trfJteme. reign ofCharlesV., there was aotbiiigthatte^ 

ed to circumscribe or to moderate their authority, but 
science and pbUosopliy, which begmi to revive and to 

■ « VaL Si. p. I. fS» S«. 
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The plogteu ^ these, howeVer, was 
Mll iti£(i^^erable| 4tey. 'alwi^ operate slBwljr; tind 
h ^ leo^l^lbfe'llik fjea^is ;^e ped^^ or 




derauhe aiijl!|i&ik« 


counl^ ofrdenj un- 
‘fi3se'.reli- 


i ti 





as in 
secret^ 
that th# 
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into France, and made a quick progress the^e. In that 
kingdom Urn nn^er of converts to the opinions qf the 
refonn^ was sq great, zeal so enterprisii^ and 
the aBa^des lead^ jqdiatmguished, that they 
soon vn^^^d tOt ponMI fou snperbrity with the- es> 
tablisb^ c|u;r^ and arm .sometimes on the point of 
ohtaint!W,i^ ^ fejafl the|ir<mnces of Germany which 
i^ntipni@:|l>:i^ papal BPupremacy, ta areli 

Pjqteatant doctrbes were 
had ^iqed sp many proselytes, 

■ —-2K revolt, smd were restrained 

merely^ the dread of their mien from imitating the 
exanqile of tlmir neighbours, and asseri&g their indo- 
pendaice^ Ev^. in Spain and in Itify, symptoms of the 
same ahip^tion to shake off the yoke appeared. The 
pretensions of infallible knowledge and su¬ 
preme power, wemjheated by persons of eminent 

' learning ttd abUities with'sqcb mr attacked with 
such vehemence, that the most vigilant attention of the 
civil ma^strate, the highest strainSiOfp^lNQtifical autho¬ 
rity^, and .all the rigour of inquisitin^ jurisdictioa, 
were reqiffsite to check and extmgai|^. 
nb 4 ■ .^he defection of so many and power* 

> frtiilciDgdmns from the pa{^ See, was a fatal 

to its grandeur and power. It abridged 
til^'^i^oinioDS of the popes in exteu|, it dimi- 
nUhed' lib^.-ieyenaes, and left them fewer rewards .to 
bestow.1^ tib-eedesiastics <rf TWrious denominations,' 
atjifeli^Wthem by^trovi* by 

^^/tbey employed ar iostra- 
nfents or ma^rtiSh^ usurpations in every 

hebamtM devolBd t ® 'Rie ei^re 

often'^j^(ntiitoiti, imd most- impitcidy obeyed in &e 
ptovhrm jfeoiit remote, from the seat of govwnmmt. 
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rwhile such as are situated oeai^ to that^ are mere apt 
to discern iihe artifices by irbidi it is upheld, or the im¬ 
postures on whieh it is fppsded^ The personal, frail¬ 
ties or vicelipiftfaepopes/^e errors, as well as corrup¬ 
tion of^heir^jdnuQishehoi^.lhoainbitioa^yenslity, and 
deceit whiOp reigned ih..1hieff courts, fett iaambdiately 
under tiietobservatibnof tii#ltalKuils;and^du]id'not fail 
o^dkninishhsg lhat^f^ipNitr which; begete rabnussion. 
But in Germany, aiid .the more resopte parts 

of Europe^ these'w^'tciiher slibi^iitl^r. jinKnown, or 
being only lotowti by'repdrt, made a* slitter impr^- 
sion. < Veneratioh fbr . the.papal dignity, increased ac- 
cordin^y in .these countries., in proportion 4o their di^ 
tance from Rome ; atid that Teneiation added to their 
g^oss ignorance,’r^de|red!theifi equally (credulous and 
passive. In tilacuig the. process of domina¬ 

tion, the boldest^aw most successful instences of en- 
croaclun^i are to be found in Germany and other 
countries distimt firotn Italy. • In those its impositions 
were'.^teatii^t,'..and.its exactions.the: most rapacious; 
so thtd in. (tstimatihg the diminution of power which 
the cpurt:<^i^(^e'4in^ered in consequence; of thcRe- 
formatimi, nole^ the number, but tte'chi^ter of the 
people who not'only the great extent of terri¬ 

tory, but the extraordinary... obsequiousness of the sub¬ 
jects ,#hi^ k Ibstlanul^ be tidien into tiie account 
Aad «ii^i/ ' '^or.<^a#;iiictp]y by itim defection so many 

tfShi^lapgdoeas and' Slates which the Refimafition 
occasioned; itimt i¥ contributed to diminish the 
*«"*»«. powtw oCtbt^l^man pontifis, R obliged them 
to adopt a d^emk system of oonduct toiT^irdi the na- 
tiems whidi^^.qQntiiiiKied to>|e(^>gtuse thi^ jumdic- 
tiou, and tp gbt!(ih 4bei& bg. jnim maxims mid with a 
inild^spiritt'h^eRi^nnatioti tiu^ d>etn,by a&tal 
mtanpl^'whsitM^ey, seem apt -b^re to -have appre¬ 
hend^, timt tiie .erednUfy and p^ence o£ WHlein^ 
m^ht be,oveiburdened and exhaui^^ They became, 
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afraid of v^turiiig upcH any such exertiou of dicir au¬ 
thority as niig^ialarm or exasperate their subjects, and 
eJEdte them t» a i|ew revdt They saw a rival church 
estdilfshod m taany cdbhbries of Europe, the members 
of whic& were On the watch to observe any errors in 
their aduiastration, and eager to expose them. They 
were s^tsibie riiat the bpinionS, adverse to their power 
and ttsat|)atiot^|rerenotadoptedby their enemies alone, 
but had sp^ad «tien anumg the people who still adhered 
to thm. Upon all these accounts, it was no longer pos¬ 
sible to lead at to govern their dock in the same man¬ 
ner as in those dark and quiet ages when faith was im- 
plicity ri^hen submission was unreserved, and ad tamely 
followed and ob^ed the voice of’ their pastw. From 
the era of the Reformatipn, the popes have ruled rather 
by address and management than by authority. Though 
thestyle of their decrees be still die sunc^ the effect of 
them is very different. Those bulls and interdicts 
whichybrfqre theReformation, made the geeatest princes 
tremble, hkte since that period been di wq gadh|g or de¬ 
spised by die most inconsiderable. -' Tl^o bold de¬ 
cisions and acts of jnrisdfction whichf during many 
ag^s^ not only parsed uncensured, bul’^rc revered as 

x-4he awards of a sacred tribunal, woidd, since Luther’s 
appearant^' be' treated ly one*part of Europe as the 
effect of ftdly or arrogance, and b<? detes^ by the 
other as impious and unjust The popes, in their ad- 
minifltrarion, have been obliged not only to accoromo- 
da^^ftCTsdves to ^ atodons oi their adherents, but 
to payaoiae rerfatd lo preju^ces of their enemies. 
Th^;keiffom ventnre toi'daim new powers, or even u> 
<81 their ancient W<^ves, lest they 

kAo^ Ae.fonn« f thegr 

on dieth ifti deriiaim of die latter.' The policy of the 
oouft of Rome lud become as cautious, circum^iect, 
timid, as it ^ once adventurous and viotent; 
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-aad thongb Uieii’ pretcnaidolW iQipiU>iIi0!, on leltieti 
aU>dieir Aieiii to 

reoi^n^^y.jariKlk^m aaijr time 

claimed at- ii espl^SeDt tiji suffer 


roaay t dorttumt, ^ not to 

ex'^dlec^^^^ni)lsdT#;iQ^’^y^if^ t^inuunder 

of pQw^ itr^ich ii^;eogofy!^)i}l.timed ntteoipts 
t(^a^ rmnving 0bi6leti>^|notenBM& ' Before tile six* 
. teenifa centiirfj’^ tiin ft^rno^ M^ arid dinec- 

w«re #t 

Mwbitisn 

Romfe ijn» ,tin^«<^ of^^p^ 
trigue4'<:‘ Siti^' (batl^tiiim, 4 iie ^ ffinilait ^t^p^tions in 
Europe bore l>een *«|nied oil'ii^epeEb^pct^ them; 
they besn.ionk almbsl'to n TevoTv^f^'l^’ ^iiiBr petty 
'ptii^M I^i iikvj continue ^ dahrn^ ^ugh they 
dme notey^Ndse^iffie sai)^'spiritind jui^ but 


TTTOI 


flie Refipnnation may, 
tiiie^wer- of tiie p^ids, ithas con- 
church Rome both 

' ;. f^oitideiila tboae taJeots which had 


p^ppMced theA.Kl|jte^ Ae^neoeseity of-acquiring the 

own teneti, or 

rcfuti^ timi^iugpnra their pg^nents, .tngetiier 
witiithe egsptoovi^^lla}> rhftd^v^es, 

engaged^M^^dt^^M^athoUc .dm^ fe> iiqiJf; timim 
seW iiR^cfaseM wie^ fdM#tiKiy 

^t they bne 

gMfaWheipetaiipNiBiite^ 

93maatteprindpleQncasi- 
*«MNkhh!D^i» lflitm in thenaonb of the 

osam #]tiGh.hpi%.jfaim(eriy\ 
been jmsnneimt^ had caaemTed in intraduciDg great. 
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and even'dissoluUon of maanera amonjr 
««i his adherents began 
durch with such vehement tnvec- 
Aat m order to remove the scandal, 
tEeir dechoaations, 'greater decency of 
con^^lwesinB necessary^ The reformers themselves 
not only for the purify, bnt even avis- 
tei£^ jdf jthftir tononers, had acquired such rep\^- 
tM itmQi^,the p^ple on, that account, diat the Roman 
Q^hbltc must have soon lost ail credit, if they 

had’^itotM^deavoored to eonfotm in smae-measure to, 
tih^ jitSitdard^ l^ey knew that all their actions fell 
the severe inspection of the'ProtMtants, whom 
eniiaify »nd emulation prompted tb obsme every vice 
6t even impropriety in their conduct ; to censure them 
withcMit indul^nce, and to expose theth without mercy. 
This rendm«d them, of TOurse, not ooty cautious to 
avp^ such enormities as might give ofifence, but stu- 
didlus to acquire the virtues which might merit j}rauie. 
In Spain and Portugal, wherethe tyrannical juris^ction 
of the inquisition crushed the Protestimt frith as soon 
as it app«tred, the spirit of Popery cmitinnes invaria< 
ble; science has made small pro 

ecclesiastics has undergone litd;^ 


the eharac* 
But in 

thtSle eowtries where the membera <^'^e two olmrches 
have mingled firedy wifl* each other/ or haw carried 
■on any cmtsidmabln mtrieourse, eitfaer comiwrcial or 
litmraiy, 'W eactraordihazy alteration in' the ideas, as 
W^ an-^^riie morals, nf,die Popish ecderiastics, is 
nw^^^Ba^Frai^, dignit^M 


Mm: 



|nkV» becsi ’ distin- 
which 

t fraiSpn ; mari dilfer. Ilfeariy froA 
An RefiwDU#»» Mh in thpr 


AriBmnaiid in Aieiteondwt. 
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TherffeAi Nor has, tb^ Mueace of 6^ Reforri^tion 
w lust's? been felt 6nly' by, Jbe infenbt the 

tht^^ Roman Jpaftolic cbiircb ; it b^'eJt^d^ to 
theuuelto. the 

themselves. - of dOe|H^), aa^’ 

passes against wbic]^.iit^ed.W£^n| ^bsare 

in those ages, jb| .|>^er 

nor the veneratKql«o£.tbe 

bad any boundsto 
observe the eri^ ftlfb^ <^daci^.|^id t^yei^j^s 
zealous to iuy|^b..^gid^t ;^eip^ ^vroi^h^'l^ iMbionow 
to the sevef^t aiuin|^ver^n,J^,,axj;|^ in- 

’■ Of h#or, In^^ofawdfiBffitim <»urt8 of 


assume inan- 
ecciesias- 
not been 



temp^. prim^ iit^ 

lioentiousaoBS^. the' gs^^^bave --— ‘— 

nets mo^e^jejr^u^ ^ ‘ 

tical 

poUttt^ d^tt^g, centuries, by^ any that re- 
sembl^.^l^i^(^.yi.;^bfMveru pf nis predecpibors, 
vfho irere a 4js|^l|ce to religiop and to human nature, 
Th]‘(nighput succeeBipa of popes, a tvcmder- 

ful. deo}tam^,pd|f4lt|Ct» jCom|^ wi& that (A pre- 
cedhig ag^ ^^^aaryaide. Many of them, Specially 
amcng t^ of ^tbe.ijpi^sent p^twy,, bhi!^ beep 

conspicuous ft>i:,1( " " 
station; andj^tii^f 

and their iDod |v^moa.jatoiwment to 

^.^fion'liaii. been 


__haili 

to iiuan^^pml^ of 

*i*.-*‘ <,•’ * '•'‘’.■'■fcr,_!_ 




rntnners, 


contributed,'«tpi|i^;ai^ 


History recitei 8ucn 'a|itannber bf dodUiig evOnts, oc- 
cauosed' by;^jgi(W jdisaensK^^at it hmSt afford 
tion tp tfai^tAnyn^siibteiy wli^e- 
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ficial effect to that source from which so many fatal 
calamities have flowed. 

, . The republic of Venice, which, at the bc- 

Staleof the . , . , , , 

repubiii; of ginning of the sixteenth century, had ap- 
Vemeo. . gQ formidable, that almost all the po- 

teutates of Europe united in a confederacy for its dc- 
stnicffoP) declined gradually from its ancient power 
and splendour.. The Venetians not only lost a great 
part of their territory in the war excited by the league 
ofK3ambray, but the revenues as well as vigour of the 
state were' exhausted by their exfraordinary and long 
continued efforts in their own defence; and that com¬ 
merce by which they had acquired their wealth and 
power began to decay, without any hopes of its reviv¬ 
ing. All the fatal consequences to tlieir republic, 
which the sagacity of the Venetian senate foresaw on 
the first discovery of a passage to the East Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope, actually took place. Their en- 
deavours to prevent the Portuguese from establishing 
themselves in the East Indies, not only by exciting the 
soldans of Egypt, and the Ottoman monarclw, to turn 
their ai'ms against such dangerous intruders, but by 
affording secret aid to the infidels 
their success.* proved ineffectual, ^c activity 
valour of the Portuguese surmounted eveiy 
andobtained sucha firm footing m 
as Sjccnred to them large po.sse8Sioiw, ^ y 

niS,.b^.fhe .taple fo. 

many years ffie monopoly of t , - almtwt any 

western miginal defects which were 

of their commerce. 1 he o g - . ^ V«ie- 

formeHy pointed out in the consUtution 

. Fr«h... Script. B.r. O.™-". ■" 
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tian repiiblie stilt GC^tbuedi and tiie disa^vwtages 
'with which it an^ great effiCeipme, in¬ 

creased rather diminish^. The sources from 
which it detiv^d^liis extratordinary rich^. and jpower 
being dried ;9p/-the inteript yigour of the .sta^. de¬ 
clined^ and, of comae, its extern^ , operations- b^me 
less formidable4^^.; l»ohg be^e tit&i^ddle. of the six¬ 
teenth centui 7 ,^eak;e to-be .^pe^.pf the prin¬ 

cipal powers, of £^pe^ ipd dwindled ihtp a secon-' 
daiy.aiHl Bubsd^|m.ri^ < fiat as $bie. a^te h^. the 
addiass to ^Ck^ipiin^^^ its power^. under 

the' veilvof cpution; aa it .made no 

nsh eflpoiit ; ^at . could dia^m % weakn^; as the 
symptonu of politicai stai^are not so^ ob¬ 

served, andaie sddOiipo t^jparcnt^^thpr neighbours 
as to occapibn p^^suMeti tdteratidn ilf^eir conduct 
towards thep,'Venice ctmtinued l^^fo ^ considered 
a^.iespectMp .She was treated not according to her 
pi^pit , condition^but according- to the>. rank which 
she hsd. fonne|}2^^eId. Charles V.,. as well as the 
kin^ of, l^ranciib rivals, courted her assistance with 

emulation and solicitude Jjnsdl their,.enterprises. Even 
down to ^,^i;ise.of the fi^tary, Venice remained not 
only an objept of attenticm, .but a ;COiwdei 9 d>le: seat of 
political n^ptiaticm.^<j 


omuaa^. 


I^t aB^t<mty whieb 1 


Stst CWmo.di Me- 
V.; dicv and Lawrence; rJb&.^gmndiKm,. had ac- 
qpired^ t^repi|pcof ¥lQiWKa,^.ti»eit*^?®6«ence 
and 8^11tun;^i^i^l[M^ deos<^|pih^j*^ 

paved 


A.S.UOO. 


dlex- 
lie, and 


lattmk^artciem! 

added limWeigditaB'yh^naH^ pn^ 

..^l^ase, iM^iniaeeporCesnm, 
avnubd^inu^; and emab^shingAis mi||»me 
autiidrity on tiie tukis of tiie ancdmit r^uUican con- 
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stitation, lie transmitted that, togethn with the title of 
grand duke of Tuscany, to his descendants. Their 
dominions were composed of thfe teditories which had 
belonged to the three commonwealths of Florence, 
Pisa, and Siena, and formed one of the most respecta¬ 
ble jofthe Italian states. 

Tlte dukes of Savoy, during the former part 
dokeiof of the sixteenth century, possessed territories 
saroy, jjqj cOnsidetable either for extent 


or value; and the French having seized the greater pturt 
of them, obliged the reigning duke to retire for safe^ 
to the mtrmig fortress of Nice, where he shut himself up 
for several years, while his son, the prince of Piedmont, 
endeavoured to better his fortune, by serving as an ad¬ 
venturer in the armies of Spain. The peace ofCha- 
teaurCambresis'restored to him his paternal dominions. 
As these are environed on every hand by powerfal 
neighbours, all whose motions the dukes of Savoy 
must obsmre with the greatest attention, in order not 
only to gudrd gainst the danger of being surprised and 
oveipowered, but that they may choose their side with 
discernment in those quarrels wherein it is impossible 
for them -to avoid taking part, this pemdiarity of their 
situation seems to have had ntf mcwosiderable infla- 


ence on their character. By .rousing them to perpe¬ 
tual attention, by keeping their ingenuity always on 
the stretchy and engaging them in almost continual ac¬ 
tion, it hath formed a race of princes more s^faciom 
in discovering their true interests, more dwisive in 
theumsolntuHii^hBd mote dexterous in evading them- 
selvee of cristy occurrence which prMcn^ itae^ than 
any perhaps 4at ban be singled 
of Eurtpe.% ffmdoal acquisitions the lakes of Savoy 
hate iddel'to thteir terrilories^ as weUaa to toeir ovm 

importance^ anA aspiring at length to regal d^^ 
which they obtaitied about half a ceUtuiy ago, by the 
■ - 2e2 
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tide of kia^of they hold.now no inconsi.* 

denble rank niwaglthe> monartdis of Europe. 

Of the ; T3ie tOTitories which, fo the republic of 
the CUtM Netheriands, were lost during the 
' SrSt put of the sixteenth century, among the 
numerou 8 ^pro«^boes^^bject to the hous’e’^of Austria; 
and were dien^jib iocopnderable, that hai^Iy one op¬ 
portunity of mi^oning thm hath occurred in all the 
busy period of dii| histdi}f' But soon alter ^e peace 
ofChateou-Ctldibreidi^ die violent 1e^ bigoted ma±ims 
of Philip’s gOyemnient, being earned into execution 
with unrelenting rigour by die duke of Alva, exaspe¬ 
rated ^Ae people of the'Countries to 'su(£ a de¬ 
gree, (bat they threw off dieSpanishfyoke, and assUted 
their ancient libertie%;|iad laws. Hi^they defended 
with a perseverii^ yalour, which gaveemployment-to 
the arms of Spain during half a century, exhausted the 
y^ur, ruined the reputation of that monardiy, and at 
-last constrained d^r ancient masters to recognise and 
to treat with thi^ as a free and independent state. 
This state, fotmdM on liberty, and reared by industry 
and econonii!:, grew into., jgreat reputation, even while 
strugglingjmr its existence. . BuJ when peace and se¬ 
curity allowed it to enlarge its viie^, and to extend its 
commerce, it rose to be one of tb^4|U8t respectable as 
well as enterprising powers in E^pe. 

The transactions' of the kiugdoms in the north of 
Eun^ie, have beenaeldom attended to in the' course of 
this history. ■ ^ 

Of "-r'l wanained bui}edin llyf barbartsiU and 

^obi^ily, wbuh it was caHed about the 

beginning of present cdita^^by th<i^ative genius 
of Peter the dheat,’'whpjmBde n^^ country known and 
formidable to the r^^Mirope^ 

ItiDenmark and Swedra, during the reign of 
Charles V., gi^t revolutions happened 19 their 
constitutions, GivU as w^ as ecdesiastical. In 


Of Dm. 
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the former kingdom, a tyrant being degraded from die 
throne, and expelled the country, a new prince was 
called by the voice of the people tc^ assume the reins 
of goverament. ' In the latter, a fierce people, roused 
to wbs by injuries and oppression, shook off die Da- 
nish yoke, and conferred the regal dignity on its deli¬ 
verer Gustavus Ericson, who ha3 att^^die virtues of a 
hero and of a patriot Denmark, exhamited by foreign 
wars, or weakened, by the dissensions between the kmg 
and the nobles, became incapable of such efforts as were 
requisite in order to recover the ascendant which it had 
long possessed in the no^ of Europe. Sweden, as 
soon as it was fr^d from the dominion of strangers, 
began to recruit strength, and acquired in a short 
time such intemal'vigouii that i^Iiecame the first king¬ 
dom in the north. Early in the suhi^uent century, it 
rose to sutdi-a high rank among the powers of Europe, 
that it had the chief merit in forming, as well as con¬ 
ducting, that powerful league, which protected not only 
the Protestant religion, but the liberties of Germany, 
against the bigotry and ambition of .the house of 
Austria. 
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Fcanei* !• VUL of Eogluid, 

ir. 9* < . 

Annle^i 4 tanal|it. u>e rue of, tnced, 
in. 9 S>Bf Wliiiitinewu tbej becameloore 
general in Eora]^, 111. 

Aron, (be piofeuion of, the most bo- 
nourable in unoiviliaed nations, iii. 70. 

Asa, an accoant itf the ancient Rombh 
feast of, in, SIC. 

Asscnibliet,, legUaiiee, how fanned, 

in. 41 . , - - I . 

^eral, of France, their 


power tinder the first race , of Ungs, iiL 
158, Under the second and third, 159. 
At ^hat period tbejr lost their leglslatire 
aotiwrity, 160. 

Astynas, .Charles son of Philip and 
Joanna, a^nowJsd^ prince of, by the 
cortea of ^tile, Sk 3X9. 

Atlila,.king of the Huns, account of 
bis reoeptioir of the Roman ambassadors, 
iii. 186. note iii. Some account of his 
conquests, 190. 

Augsburg, a diet palled there by 
Charles V.. ir. 148. Uis public entry into 
that city, ib. The confesnon of faith 
lumed fiom. this city, drawn up by Me- 
lancthon, ib. Resolute behsviour of tin 
Protestant princes at, X49. The diet again 
assembled therq, v. 148. Is intimidated 
by being surrounded ^ the emperors 
Spauiih troops, ib. The emperor re. 
establtsbes the Roman worship in tbe 
churches of, ib. The diet, by the empe¬ 
ror’s orifer, petitioru the pope for the re- 
toinof the cowscil to Tfciitp 165# A 
tem of theology laid before the diet by 
the emperor, 159. Tbe arcbbiriiop m 
Meats deitiares, without authority, the 
diet's acceptance of it, ib. Its fonn of 
government violently altered and rent¬ 
ed submissive to the emperor, 166. ^e 
diet IQ-assembled there, 17-7. ^he dset 
ti^ pert with the empeiot tqfsinst the 
ehy ofMagdehurgh, 183. Iss^by 
Maririiie^ Saxony, XXO. Anofter ^t 
at, opened by. Ferdinand, 300. Cwdioal 

Moimd Btteads the diet as the pope sairri. 

do, 301. Iferepd departa on the pope s 

death. SOSLlbecoss rf tho.»ijet 00 the sub- 
ject of relipdli, 806 . Re^ksoo thu re- 
CnipdlOa 

. Avila, trial resd depodrioa of Hen^f 
IV. Jihen, by the Coitiliaa noblee, in. 
145. A eonvollieA of-the meiecordenu 
in Spain bdd there, Iv. 91. A c«f^- 
rmn termed Ae hdy junta, fisrmed lber^ 
ib. Which diad^ 4 lte„*ilhoniy rf 
Adiiaa, ib. Ibd Imly jrmta removed to 
TordcaiUae, 98. See Junta. 

Austria, the bouse of. by whom burr^ 
od.tt. 170. ^ what *»»», 
ao lbrmittabla,1m Gpraiany, hn MS* 
eatnocdhrmyaeqdiitions of A* 
la Ae pasiinn jt the emperor Cherlee 9., 
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Bsillis, io the old tmalU law, their 
office eapleined. Hi. 159. 

Btiance of power, tbe first rise of, in 
Burope, iii. 110. The progress of, til. 

Bsltic, the first source of svraltb to iho 
towns situeud on thst ws. Hi. 177. 

Bsrberosss, ilorac, hii risr to Iba king¬ 
dom of AlgursandTuois, Hi.549. Odbsii 
tbe Spenirii troeps sent yatnsi him by 
catdiael Ximenes, 350. Hit pateuUge, ir. 
181. Cummences pirsic wiA hit brother 
Heyredin, Ib. How he ecquited posses, 
siou of Alpen, f8t. Infesu the coetu of 
Spiin, ib. Is reduced and killed by Co- 
msret the Spanish governor of Otin.XBJ. 

., Haymin, brelhcr to As 


former of the* tame name, Uhet poss t isi oa 
of Algiers oo bis brother’s dealn, if. IM. 
Pots his dominions under tbe pmteclioa 
of the grand seignior, ib. Obteins the 
command of the Turkish fieet, ib. Uis 
troacbetout tieatmrnl of Altatchid, Wo- 
Aer to tho king of Tunia, *85. Seises 
Tunis, ib. EsAwIt his depredetiont bjr 
tee, 186. Prepsiet to resist the emperors 
ermanientegiinstbim,187. Uoletlasiid 

his fieet token. 189. Is defeated by 
Chirles, f90. Tunis taken. 191. Makes 
a descent on Italy, v. Hi- Burns Rlie*- 
gio, ib. Besieges Iricc io conjoecuon 
wiA the French, tmt is forced to letirv. 
17. It dismissed by Francis. 17. 

Barbtry. a tumuiaiy review of Ao re- 
volutioos of, iv. 180. Its division into in¬ 
dependent khifdenis. ib. Rise of ihc pi- 
nucal states, *81. Sec Barbarotsa. 

Baiodcoa, its trade, rkbes. end prt- 
vileiKS. at As close of U* fifieeoA c«e- 
tory, iii, *87. The poblie entry of «lK 
emperor Chedes V. into diet cay as ito 
county We t4fi. 

Bwuass Uwir iwJfpotHiciicc •oA «•- 
taal hbetiUties endcr die feodal syetom, 
iii. **. How effected by the enfrancl^- 
meet of cities. 39. Aerjeite e P""'!*- 
lioe in legisletivo governtorni, 41. limit 
privele wart for redress of i.srson al le^ 

preme and iiidependt^ juntriw^. «• 
the bad effects 

viteges. 6X. The steps hy ^ntes 
to iSice their 

to lelimiuiA Aew jedteml pnse»suvm, 

S25^to raise tte woTiJ*’-. 
behnylov ti hhAeaHh, iJO. 
lul funftftip 
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ijrSEXv 


Bellqf^ M., hk iMroMMi Moeult of 
the education of Cliiiiet V. corrected; 
SL-SSti. ;His edMunt of the diaacieDes. 
fatreat of the- etnpeior Chatlet V. fen 
bii ioTarion of Froriiieet W. SIT. . 

Beneficea, nnder the feudal ajatemi a 
UatoTT'ofji iii. fOQ. When they became 
hcreditacy, soli 

.^Uey • tieniletion of, UBdeitahen by. 
hlattia JUifeer, aitdlts eSectain opening 
the eyeC'Of the people, ir. ISS. 

Bicocca, hatlle. of, beMedn Coioana 
nd Baaieacbal lianticc, ir. 78,, r , 

' Bocoold orBeukda, John, a jonnwy- 
man tailor, beeomei a leaderof the Ana-, 
bapliata at Mnnater, ir. S68.. Snceemia 
Uattbiaa in the diie^on of fecit a&ira, 
S71. Hia enfeualaatic extnraganelet, ibi 
la cluMn king, t7t.' Blatriea fenrteen 
circa, S7S. Beheada one of thaa, STS. 
la pnt to a cruel deafe at fee taking’of 
Muntiet,S7fi. SeeAnabiU^ts. 

- BoheBda,theerchdokafaidiaaadebo- 
een king of, ir. SIS. Veidinand es* 
enacfaaa on the Ubertiet id, the JBohe> 
miaaa, r, 146. The Befonnatioo fattiO' 
deoed by' John Hnaa and Jenme of 
Fragne, lb. Baiae an army tb no pat* 
poae, 147. , 

B^gna, an intarMewbetceen fee em¬ 
peror C%arlea V, and pope Olament VIL 
feaie, ir, S41. Anofeet meeting between 
them them, S57. The tieatiea of Charlea 
wife the nalian.atatea, puUiahed there, 
Sdt. • ' . 

Bonniret, admlnl of france, appfented 
to command Ite inraaion of Milan, ir. 
Its.. Hit ebaraetar,'ib. Eaablea Ce- 
lenna to defend the city of Milan by hb, 
imprndeot iMay, 1S4. Forced to aban¬ 
don fee BQianete, tSfe It wonoded, end 
hlaaiuy dcfealadlby fee Imperialiati, ib. 
StlmehM Francit to an invatieo of fee 
dfiianete, 145. Adriaea Fiaacsa to be- 
aiege Faria, 147,, Adritaa ^im to’ giro 
battle te Bourbon, who adreimed to fee 
relief of Faria, fSlI -la kiUcd at fee bat¬ 
tle of Faria, ibS. -vr- 

Bookt.wn inqeirf lato.'fee mntetiala 
of fee ancient onea, id. tlO, Fbcobfe of 
old manaaciipia aecoanted feAAe . 
jjwnt j pioei they, aoM taf .ia naeient 

BoRmgfaa. icfndaimlalirea«(:how fat;. 
tt odn c ad into national«ottnei(ir^i.4tA,'v' 

Beoifem, Hfeeat do bhMUmdH,: 
dedanawat agataat the en^lpHaiMiS! 
at tbrn latt lg atinn of Fraacii^dr.lSh 
la Oidfeett fer naoda ht-fediiid Mt 
. tranpa.'dlfe' Hia temiioriaa aaifamad by 
.'4ha aauaBmmfik 

. -JhAasm bede^ by BanjVin, at 
BadbrndU*. SS. 3!iken, 40. . , 

. Mliliat Cba i ta a, 4aha al^bia obn-* 
eae«at»lmf9.' TlmeanKaa(,U| diacom- 


tout wffe'.i'niilte’^^fea^Aina-doGtaeta 
"diet, ISO. Bejectt feia adaaiioea MJoa- 
iaa tiw Uag’a mofeier, ib. cafeio ao- 
oo e a t erad by bec'intligiieai.tSl., Hago- , 
tiaCea tecratiy Mfe’fee amporo^ ib. la 
mdnded in a treCfe batwtCa fee emperor 
and Hott^ Vlll. of England, lb. la 
taxtd fay tiw king adtfa' beitayfaig him, 
wUch he deniea, ISS. Eacapea to Italy, 
Its. Diiactathe raencrea of the impe¬ 
rial army nnder Inmiar, lt9. Deibata 
tha Ffench on fee banka of die Seatia, 
ISO. Inatigatea CStarlea to an Inranon of 
France, 141.. Adrancea to fee rtlief of 
Faria, 150. Pefrala Francia, and taken 
him prisoner. lSS. Haafena to Madrid to 
anBCre hia own inlareata in the intorriew 
between Qbadet and Franda, 165. iffit 
kind lacepthm by Charlea, 171. Obtabu 
a ^aat of the dncfay of Miiao, and ia 
mue general of the imperial army, 17t. 
Obilgea -Sfciai to anirendet MUan, 194. 
la forciul to oppreaa fee MUaneae to 
aatiafr Ua troopa motinying for pay, 198. 
Sett Moiond at liberty, and makea 1dm 
hia confidant, 199. Appidata Leyra go- 
remor of Milan, and uvanoea to inrada 
fee pope’s teiritoiiea, .fiOO. Hia dliap- 
pdnted feoopt mntiiiy, SOI. He deter- 
minea to plunder Roim, SOa Airirea at 
Borne, and aaaanlta it, S05, S06. Is 
killed. 807. 

Bnmdmibarg,' elector of, arowt fee 
opinlona of Luther, ir. iSS. 

. ; Albert of. See Albert. 

' Britont, ancient, feeir diatieas and de¬ 
jection when deserted by the Bomena 
and hanated by the Picta and Cale- 
doruana, iii. ISfe note i. 

Brofe^ood of God, an aecount of 
feat'aaaoeiafion for eatinguiabing prtrate 
wan, lit. S41. 

Brugea, bow k heeame the diief mart 
tor Itauaui oommodidea daring the mid- 
dic agem^fir. 976.' A league oonchided 
tiferl befeaen the emperor aod 'Henry 
VlTfc'>Jijji)lhglind, against Snnet, ir. 

. Bmntr^k, dnke mF.'avoife 'fee i^- 
niona of ^hthn, ir., iSS. t> > 

_ " iir ' . Henry difo of, diiran 
from biwfenifeiiaae fey the notettont 
-ptlncet atfea l«i|a* of Smaflulde. c. SI. 
Balaea nWn dm Faaoeis, bat eUfloyo 
them to recoidr Me eon dtimhiiant, 50. 
;la tdwn piitaaer.lb,', 

' Bodai 'aiegk of, by Ferdinand Ueig 
-ef tbe;MemMaa,,|r. 876. .lalieafeeioaaly 
laiaad by whm Sclymmii 377. ■ 
Bnqf^y, Maryi briiem of; tire 1m- 
--wife w&h her cfaoioe to ' 


'MrUBOO 

JuBbari anmreonMoaad by nil Eorope, 
<ii|. isll dnte taMebeioaa mam ot.Lewit 
XL' of, Fianee towaido her, MS. . U 

‘ ■ to ■ 



indbx. ^ 

IteMMMoflhbintAoiite bfothe, m (I. dMih -* -- - ■ 

MdtorEo^ib. , . ““ “ ^ 

G»(AB,^«OMaiitof«h8«iic!nitGer- 

muv compittBd with . Out of Tocita, HU intempcnM iL, ISlTiSJd S 

lllo r rantwmlw nf V ■•««« * 

CojeloD, eudinal, the pope’a legete 


rapisoh of Lnlher, 131. 

CaiigDU, Ixi'RgHl by the ooont d'£w 


Oonto, T. 17. Guaito defcataj io 
pitched bettle, 19. Xiw unm uhte.io] 
Caalildo, lDeR|iiia of Piadcoo. 8«o 
Piadaoo. 

Castile, riae of the hingdomofiUi. 141. 


in Gdrauiy. appointed to esamine the guien, and defeuSed by ihe naniuh 

doplnnes of Mania Luther, ir. H. Ho- - - — ^ 

quires laitber peremptorily to retract bU 
en«rt,ll. . Requires the elwlorof Saxony 
to' aonender or banisb Luther, 13. Hu 

Gondact juatified, 14. .. . .. 

Cafaua, on ineffectual congreaa there, lu onion sriih AngonTiit. ' its hiiig, 
between, the opiphror and Frands, under Henry IV., aoleoin^ tried and depaeed 
the medioffon of Hen^ Vlll., i». 67. in an assembly of the nobles, 143. The 
The corelois manner in which it was constitutieaandgaTctaaicnlaflhaihiap- 
goarded.in the reign of Mary queen of dom, 148. A history of the cartes of, 
Caglaad, T> 367. Ineffectual reinon- and its pririleges, 149. The kingdom 
stranees of Philip, sad lord Wentworth originally elecOrc, 183; note saiiii. 
the. gOTCrnot, concerning its defeneelest How IsabnUa became possessed of that 
state, S69, la htrested and taken by the kingdom, 318. The arelidoke ITiilip’s 
dnke Of Ouiae, ib. The English mho- title acknowledged by the cortes of that 
Iritaata toraed out, 370. Stipolatiopa kingdom, 319. Isabella dies, atul leases 
aonceraiag,, in the treaty of Chateau her hustod Ferdinand of Aragon regent. 


Ctobreaia, 393. 

. Cnhtmsa, nulitary order of, in Spain, 
acalons tn employ tneir prowess in de- 
fenee of'the bononn of the Virpn Mary, 
Ul. 189. The sow osed by these knights, 
.ih. 

Cambtay, treaty of, its object, iii. 115. 
The eonfederecy dissolred, 117. Arti- 
des of the peace conclnd^ there, be- 
tsriaen the emperor Cherlet and Frands 
of France, is. 135. Remarks on this 
treaty, 136. 

Campe, peace of, between Henry 
VIII. and Francis, v. 76. 

Compeggio, cardmal, made legate 


311. Ferdinand resigns the crown of, 
311. Ferdinand arknowlcdgrd rrgrat 
by the cartes, ib. Enmity Irdwot-n this 
kingdom and Aragon, ib. TTir particolat 
dislike of the Castilieus to Frrilinand, tb. 
The regency of, jointly scstril in Ferdi¬ 
nand, Pliiiip, and Joaiuui, by the treaty 
of Salamanca, 316. Urdarea against 
Ferdinand. 317. The regent at, re¬ 
signed by Ferdinand to I'bilip. 378. 
Philip and Joanm. •i.Lnawledgcd king 
and queen by the cori.-s. ib. ilrotb of 
Philip, 319. The perplcsity of the 
Ceslilians on Joanna's tncapaeiiy for go- 
sernment, 330. Ferdinand gains the re- 


WBUlUVKKHFp MMIUIUWf gasmrwia. om^^w. " g, ... 

from pope uiemtnt VII. to Ibe lecond geocjr ond the good-will of the tortiiiw 
diet «t Nurembunsi it, 159. PublUbei bjr hw pnideoi edfuinirtroUoii, 339. Oroo 
artidesfer refonmng the inferioi clergy, nod other places in Hartiery hmkO ^ 
140w AdsUea Charles to rigcuioas mea- tbia kingdom by Xinienes, 3^ 
anres agaiiiat tho ProtestauU, 150. mencs apporoted rep. nt .‘'J 

- • • ■ • will until the ardral of < liarles \339. 

Charles aswaoes the regal title, 341. 
Ximrnes procures its achnowlclgweiil, 

343. Iheaobility depseised by Xiioeiws, 

344 . 'The pandees mutiny agaiust Xi- 
menes. 346. The mutiny tujipiessKi, 
ib. Ximeiies resumes the greats maile 


Canon law, an inquiry into, Ki. 65. 

Pragreaa of occlosiaalicnt usur|Mtioiis, 66. 

The mailms of, more equitable than the 
deUcoarta pf Ito-middle ages, ib. 

CapWUathm of the Germna'ic body 
■igoed iqr Ctarin V. and prescribed to 

oITTiU lUrw oia nr s, iil. 373. '.i.. „.ude.''-u 7 The 

SbnSr ^ ‘^^STinasr kt£:^d:L!li^b.ru. «k«... 

msmiS^^’ootirt of Fiance, 334 . “ to Iwhre 

HUpM«oontryisl.>biU.ib. Exhorts 7'“-» 

l^ |ss|re.<«^i^ wrlh lho *.k. 


. i Ptdlipff 

tRM*ibaSt,<: lue oflnmimd hU 359. 


WUtiam do opfosinod 4Sth 



4a»- ■. 

Toladt, ib. 'the StMb'tf QeHdii^ 

cm leaiMenie, rad complain of thefr ■' aei b a i w hw ai; 165. ‘ ' ' 

. gricviiaadli'961.'*= The cloigy of.-nfme .‘'’OitlMIT.empoiM'ofQeliilraj'.^u. 
fo lerj the tenth of ImneScesjprated by ilpatee ^ 'iinpOmfVdomalimi Bi. 305 , 
’tepppe'iaClitrlrajV., S75.'lnlenKcted, Hie obrnr^im dn'the mmnne of the 
.Ml'the interdict iiken off, byCharles's cler^.ln fait letter to the.ai^ldBhop of 
^Micathtn', lb. An'fauuneedob there, Ment^ it,^ 3f. . 

' dr)L Inereaee' the dieeSection, 379. Chiu{eiVi,eniperor,raemulatorefae 
Cddhid'Adrim'appointed Kgent, on heraa:cnidaetofliMrivnl>TrueiiI.iH,74.^ 
the departure of Obarlee for Qrnnan;, Ib. Hie fotnre ^ndenr founded oi the roar- 
The eiewe rad pieteneione of the com- liege of the'arcbdnkeMaiimitiu with the 
none, in their innmecliane, ir. 39. The heirees of Bnrgnnd j, 10£. Hie deecent 
‘ coniederBCpealled thehol; jnan formed,, and birth, 317. How he came to inherit 
91. The pnceedioge of which are car- 'etieb exteneire domiiiiDna,ib. Aeknow- 
M on iathe name of queen Joanna, 93. lodged prince of Aeturiae.W the cortee of 
Koeirea dreulatoiy lettere from Cbariea Casdie, 339. Hie father raiiip diet, ib. 
lor the inenrgente to lay down tbrnt arme, Jealouey and hatred of. hie- giahdfalW 
. with proinitet of paodon, 94, The noblet Ferdinand towardi him, 333. .Iieft heir 
nndertake to rappreea^ineurgente, 98. to hie dominione, 339. Death of Fer- 
Baiae an anny againet them under the dinud, ib. - Hie edocOtioii committed'to 
(»ndi de Haro, 101. Haro geta poetea- William de Croy, lord of CirierTea, 336. 
rion of Joanna, ib. Ez]ndienta by which Adrian of Dtrecht appointed to be hia 
they raite money for their troopi, 103. pRceplor, ib. The Srat opening of hit 
Ueimlling to proceed to extre'mitiea with diaraeter, 337. Aaaomea the gormnent 
the junta, 103. The army of the jnata of Flandeit, rad attenda to borioeai, ib. 
routed, and Padilla executed, 106,107. Senda cardinal Adrian to be regent of 
Diaaolntiot of the junta, 108. The mor Caatile,'who execotea it jmntly widi Xi- 
deration of Cliarlea towardt the haaur- menee, 341. Aaaiimet^ regal title, 343. 
grata on hit arrival in Spain, 115. He Hia title admitted with diScnity by the 
acquiree^ the lore of the Ca^iant, 116. Caatilian nobility, 343. Perauaded to 
See Spain. "‘I add aaaociate regenta td Ximenea, 349. 

Catalonia, the ipirited behaeioorofthe Hia Flemith court comipted by the ara- 
people there in defence of their righta, rice of Cbienea, 351. Perauaded by 
egaioat their'hing. Jpfaa II,'of Aragon, Ximenea to viait Spain, but how that 
ill. 144. ‘ . journey it reterded, SSS. The preaent. 

Catharine of Aragon, it divorced Aom. at eteo f hit affaire, ib. Concindea a peace 
Henry VUI, of Fiiglend, iv. 364. Dies, dk IMkto with Frucit 1. of France, and 
ASS. - . the iBiitionB of the treaty,' 353. Ar- 

CalhatineiBarm,a non, fliea from her rivet inTSpain, 355. Hit ungrateful treat- 
cloiater, and maniea Martin'Luibe^ iv; meet of Ximenea, 396. Hit public en- 
185; 1*7 Villadolid, 357. la acknow-- 

Catharlne di Medki; See Medici. ledged king' by the cortea, who vote him 
Cavi, peace conclcded there between a free gift, ib. The Cratiliena receive un- 
pope Pml IV. and Ilnllp II. of Spain, ihvonrahieimpreitiona of him, 398. Dia- 
361. • guata them by hbl. paitiafity to hit Fle- 

Craaualea, a tpeciet of the Oblati, or mith miniatera, Jb. Beta out for Angoti, 
volunteryalavea, the obngatieat they en- 399. Beddehia brother Ferdinradi^iail 
tered iiite,detcribpd. Hi. 339. their gruBtatber Maximilian, ib.' C^- 

Centenarii. or hdhrior judgei in the not aatendile die cortea of Amgen in bit 
' Iniddle age^,' the extraeMinaiy natb an- own name, 360. - Tlw oppoaraoii made 
.qoitadtlwmibem,.fH.973. ■ ' by tfaataaaembly totandetitct.lb. Be- 

Oetcamp, Mgotjntlont Ibt peeim en- ftiaet dwraplicniion of Araeb 1. for re- 
tered imo there, Mwcen Ritlip IL of adtutlen of uw khigdarenf Waram, 36t. 
Spain and Henrjr'lE of Frrace. v. 980. ITqtiecIa the re m on ate racea oftheCaaft- 
387. The nontuilkma removed to Ch»- liai^ib. Death iff Ow thspeforMnafaid-' 
lenii Camhreaia.,''See Clinling.'.'Cui-. IkiMM^linwHaximBbmwatobalnieltKl 
loneh. '■'■f- -faiaecaibwIhebmpireteUm, 369. Frra- 

CbaitpiSe Man, ud de irw,ucaiint eb 1. aa|£et to the imperial erawn, tb.. 
tf theab ii a em bllea of the neteat Gaols, Cbcnmairacea tavoumble In tbo pretea- 
iU.t99.'^ ' rUontof CI»rlet,964'VWw•r'tleplo- 

Cbtl•ecen of men, rolet for fonmM a imUt atata of EorepaqAAe. - The Swita 
'WVl.«M>Mfo<if’Abm,v.61. An^-banlnnb«tpo«ebUctdifo,.36r.:*A^ 
tota'dfodaflmfocr.ft. bentfoaerad'eodAnetArpodeXartlcrta 

(anrieningte.-blt'Icte'toiMndt prt- Ibe nrea'riei, S88.;''jlUMUili^'W'Wa 
onto wart for indtert of peaoMl fag^, dieiBtFf^dUfoit,9e9,’4nieiMlSMm«r 
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Suo^y itCf^ tlw offei «f the empin, 
■od voles for him,'970. 4od refuses the 
ptesents.oftnd bj his SBilnsndors, 371. 
Caocurriogciiraqrstaiiees which fsvooied 
Ids «lecti<>n, >WS. His electiun, 379. 
Sigps end confirms tbe eapilulation uf the 
Oermsnic body.ib. The election ootiM 
to Mm, ib. Assumes the title of luajesly, 
374. Accepts the imperial dignitj pf. 
fared b; the'Goant Palatine, ambassador 
from the eledtor, 37$. The clergy of Cas¬ 
tile refuse the tenth of benefices granted 
Mm by the pope, ib. Procures the inter¬ 
dict the Mngdom is laid under for re- 
fosal, to be taken off, ib. Empowers 
cardinal Adrim tio hold:the cortes of Va¬ 
lencia, 377, The nobles refuse to assein- 
Ue without his presence, ib. Authorises 
the insurgents there to continue in arms, 
ib. Summoru the cortes of Castile to 
meet in Galicia, ib. Narrowly escapes 
with his Flemish ministers from an insur¬ 
rection on that account, 378. Obtains a 


Me M^ficent, 84. Arthes in fipaia, 
8 S. _ A retrospect of his pracecdiM M 
relatwn m the iniuttccdens iaSpain, M. 
tssnes dtculatory letters for the insur¬ 
gents to iay down their arms, with pro- 
miTO of pardon, ib. His prudent mode¬ 
ration towards the inuiigenls, on bis 
arrival in Spain, tl.'i. Acnuires the lova 
of the Castilians, lit:. Euim into a 
league with Charles duke of Bourbon, 
171. WTiy he did not endeavour to get 
Wolsey elected pope, ltd, Insatirs 
Guienne and Burgundy, but without suc¬ 
cess, Its. His troops in Milan mutiny 
for want of pay, but are pacified by Mo- 
ronC, lt9* Undertakes an invasroo 'ti 
Provence, 14t. Onicis Pescara to be- 
siega Maneillet, 14t. Pescara obliged 
to retire, 143. Hitconceried by llw 
French overrunning Uic Alilaiicae sgaia, 
i4ti. 'J1ie revenacs of Kaplrs morlgsged 
to raise money, 147. His troops deieal 
Francis, and take him piisoiirr at tba 


donative from the cartes, 379. Prepares 
to leave Spain, and appoints regents, ib. 
Embarks, SfiO. Motives of this journey, 
iv. 1. Rise of the rivalship between him 
and Francis I., 3. Courts the favour of 
Henry Vlll. of England and his minister 
cardinal. Wolsey, 7. Visits Henry at 
Hover, 8. Promises Wolsey his interest 
for the papacy, 9. Has a second inter¬ 
view with Henry at Gravelines, 10. 
Offers to submit his differences with 
Francis to Henry's arbitration, ib. His 
magnificent coronation at Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelTe, ib. Calls a diet at Wqnas, to 
cheek the reformers, It. CauscscMiich 
Mnderad his espousing the parly of Mar¬ 
tin Isither, 53. Grants Luther n safe- 
conduct to the diet of Worms, 54. An 
edict published against _ him, 55. His 
embeinssment at this time, 58. Con¬ 
cludes an allitnce with the pope, 61. 
The conditions of the treaty, 68. Death 
of Ms minister Chienes, and its advan¬ 
tages to Mm, 63, 63. Invasion of Na- 
vayre by Fvaaois, 63. The French driven 
out, toA Mail aeneral L’Esparre taken 
prisoner, 85. Wet decland against Mm 
by Bobm de U Mark, lord of Bouillon, 
who isvagoa Luxemburg, 65, 66. Be- 
dooes Bowtiaii, aod invades France, 66, 
Hit demnds M the coomess at 
68 . Has an interview with eardioal Wol- 
aey at Btoges, and.coneludes a league 
,w5b Henry. Vlll. afaput France, 69. 
Pope Lpo deebrts fiat him against 
Fiaaoe, 7*. The French driven oot of 
Miian. 75. VWts England in his passtge 
to Spain, 81. Cnitivales the good-wii 
of caidiaBl Wolsey, end cresles the earl 
M Ssraey Iw bigMdiMml, lb. Craots 
y|BoC Bluta to kiui^kts of Sto 
,JoiWy Bliode* hy Soijmw* 


battle of Pafiii, 1.53. HU adccted iw»- 
deraiion at receiving the tie«is 136. 
.Avails bimscif of a treaty concluiJed be* 
tween X«aiinoy and poiie Clcfiicnt. but 
refuses to ratify it. Ibt’. MU army hi 
Pavia mutiny* and are obligi-d to \k dis- 
banded* ib. ilia delibt'ralioMs un the 
per iiuprovciiientof hUadvantagrt, tot. 
ills propositions to FraiKU, ItW. AArr 
many delays granuHfuraa ihain^estitore 
of Milan* 164. Mf^ruiio’s mirigur* be* 
trayed to him by Pescara* I6ft. Orders 
Pescara to continue his nrcotiaiioos with 
Morone* ib. His rigoious traalmrat of 
Francb, 170. Visits FraiKU. 171. His 
kitid receptiou of Uie duke uf lk>urbuii» 
ib* Cmnta DuttfbonUie uochyof MHao, 
and appoints bim gcu«‘,rsl*in*€hief of the 
imperial army there* i7*. FruiileM nego* 
tiatidns (or tne delivery of Francis* 17.1. 
Treaty of Madrid witii Francis, 174. 
Delivers W> FraucU, 17/. Msrries 
beila of Portugal, 17». An aihaisce 
formed against him at f t/gvuic, 1711* 
Sends aiiibaaaadors to Ffancis to rr/piire 
the foJfiiiueiitof ihctreatyofMadrhr. H»l. 
Prepares for war agaiost Francii* Hid* 
The pope reduced to an accoiafooilsiMM 
with him. 197. The e^l*ausled stale </f 
hts financei, 196* MU twp* 
Boorboo dUtiessed aod mutinous for 
want of pay, 199. Bourbon a<%««its 
Rome and U sUia* but the city tal^. 
f06. The prince of Orange, grmr^ m 
Bourbon*# dsaib. lakes dw castle of^ 
Angelo* and ibe pope 
The empefoFs ooodoci on that occasion* 
«09. HUdisseaakms »iib the ^ope.kcm 
far fatourablc to the Befwrmatioo* 9l7. 
His iastroctioos to Uie dirt at dpim. Ih- 

Um manifesto against the pape,aa4kto 

to tho cardloaU* ib. Fiaaoe and Cng- 
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DwTen flie popcfor ■ njuom, ib. Hb 
omtorM to Henrjr and FnBeii,Ib. Their 
deetaraiidn of war againat him, 233. la 
challenged by Franda'to aingle combat, 
ib. Andrew Ooria reeolti from Francis 
to him, 'MS. Hii forces defeat the 
French ha Italy, 330. 333. His motires 
for desiring an accommodation, 333. 
Concedes a separate treaty with the 
pope, 334. Terms of the peace of Cam* 
bray, eoncinded with Francis by the 
meifiation of Blargaiet.of Austria and 
liouise of France, 335. Bcmaihs m the 
adeantages gain^ by him ha this fentty, 
and on his cendnet of the war, 335. 
Visitt Italy, 340. His pidiey on his pub¬ 
lic entry into Barcelona, ib. Has an in'- 
tereiew with the pope at Bnloma, 341^ 
Motiees fer his moderation in Italy, ib. 
His treaties with the states of, 343. Is 
crowned king of Lombardy and emperor 
of the Romans, 343. Sammons a diet at 
Spires to consider the state of religion, 
345. Hit deUbentioas with die popese- 
speodng the eipediency of Catling a ge¬ 
neral conneii, 343. Appidntt a diet at 
Augtbarg, 348. Makes a paUic entry 
into diat city, ib. His endeavours to 
cheek the Reformation, ibt'^ Resolnte 
faebaviour of the Protestant princea to- 
wprdt him, 349. His tevere decree 
acaintt die Protestants, 350. Proposes 
hit brother Ferdinand to be elected king 
of the Romans, 351. Jt opposed by the 
Protestants, 353. Obtuns hit eMelion, 
tSA Is desiront of an occommotWiehl 
with the Frotestants, 355. Concindel'A' 
treaty with them at Nntemherg, 'ib.' 
Raises an army to oppose the Toike 
under Solymnn, and ebtips him to ledie, 
353. Has aoodier interview widi the 
pope, and ptetset him to call a general 
council, 358. Procnree.a teogne of the 
Italian states to secure the peaoe cf ltaly, 
359. Arrives at Barcelona, fdO, His 
endcavonts to prevent the negotradons 
and meedng betweeflthe pope IM Fran¬ 
cis, 363. Undertakes-to eapel Barba- 
roisa from Ikmii, and ffesloia Knley- 
Haaeeo,386. landabi ACtiah, and be- 
deges Coietta, 388i TAesOcWlta, and 
seiacs Baibstosaa's fleet, DCfeala 
Barbaroasa, and tokca Toida, tt!0, Be- 
atoica Unhy-HaiMs, and the be- 
Wfea n dkim, 391, 393. The gldto ao- 
qobed bythbcumriiie.mnllliedenfen’ 
of toe'pihidBa e)ib6v^ AM. Stoeito 
to*' da^'-ef Wm .oo to^detlh ' at 
FMoMii'ntoia, -SOto H5a pdey with 
rtgaid hifXlb.' F^Uiane 'torwdr with 
Amda, 388.' Hi3'"1 a ieM B to 'oddast- 
KotoC faefeiellm'pepehiioaB-’^ 
cflL'flOfl.' Bomaita on toh W a acticbi, 


308. Invades Frende, 310. Enters 
Provence, and flnds it desoiatad, 314 , 
Besieges Haraeflies and Aries, SIS. His 
miserable retreat from Provence, 313. 
His invasion of Picardy defeated, 318. Is 
accused of pclsoniug the DanpMn, 319, 
Improbalnlity ofits truth, ib. Conjecture 
concerning tne Dsephin's death, 330. 
FiandCis invaded by Francis, 331. A 
suspension of arms in Flanders, bow ne. 

S rated, 333. A trace in Piedmont, 330. 

olives to^se traces, SM. 'Negotia¬ 
tions fer peace with Francis, 335. Con- 
clndes a truce for ten years at Nice, 
336. Remarks on the war, 337. An 
'interview with Francis, ib. Conrls Ite 
friendship of Henry VIIL of England, 
333. Indulges the Protestant princes, 
334. Quiets their, apprebensions of the 
Catholic league, 337. His troops mntiny, 
339. Assembles the certes of Castile, 340. 
Destroys the ancient constitutian of the 
cottea,S41. Instance of toe haughty spirit 
of the Spanishgrandees,343. Desires per- 
nassion of Francis to pass through France 
to the Netherlands, 349. Hisreeoption in 
‘Franca, 350, His ligoraos treatment of 
Ghent, 353. Refuses to fulfil Iris engage¬ 
ments to Francis, 3SA Appoints a friend¬ 
ly confegenee between adepotatiort of Ca¬ 
tholic and Protestant divines before the 
diet at Bathbon, 370. Beanlt of tliis con¬ 
ference, 373. Grania a peivale exemption 
from oppraasian to the rtoteslants, 373. 
Underttoes to reduce Algiers, 379. Is 
near being cast away by a violent storm, 
Ml. Lamls near Algiers, 382. His sol- 
dieia exposed to a molent tempest and 
nin, to. Sis fleet shattered, 383. His 
^ttude nnder these disasten, 384. 
Leaves his eoterprise, and embarks again, 
385. Is dhliesscd with another atorm at 
ua, ib. Takea advantage of toe Franeh 
invaston of 8pain to obtain subsidies from 
toeeartes, v. 8. JBIs tieaty with Fortn- 
gal, ib. Cooelndaa a teagne with Henry 
Vin., 10. Partioulats of toe treaty, 11. 
OvemnaCfevci, and hla batbaront iieat- 
mentaftoatown of Duran. 14. Hhbe-, 
hovienr to ton dike of Clevu, to. Be- 
siegoa Dtodraey, 18. Jb jeia^ by an 
En^to detachmaot. to! ta fesped to M- 
lin, ib. Comla the favow of toe' Aotot- 
taalt,«!., His negodotoma into toe Fto^ 
ttMahtiattoo tootofflpiica^n. nocmea 
toe ed ne n w enee of tiw diet in a war 
agaiaat RtaBbkrfA Negetortet a aepa- 
late peaoe vdl||'toe Upgef DemAaik, to. 
latadM Ctad^ogw aadlavCfia 9l,Di- 
iitn; Sl< Vain cf coacert betwemi ifli 
opaeOaoi aid toaae cT Hcvy, Ahe'iww 
ipi^es AilMh, 3t.' OltoflM‘.8& DUcm 
lv,toflfl«a,''S3.'. HiafliiitytottoliHitorpjr 
lawmMi. 34.' CadcMito « 'mtSSSS i ' ■ 
jfDlim «ito Itmaca,38‘. Hh -tobA^'to:' 
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tUi peace, 37. His advantages by this 
ticaly, 39. Obti^s himself by a private 
uticleto eztemunate the Piotestant he¬ 
resy, iba. Is cruelly afflicted with the 
gout, 41a Diet at Worms, 43. Arrives at 
Worms, and alters his conduct towards 
the Protestants, 45. His conduct on the 
death of the duke of Orleans, 48. His 
dissimulation to the Landgrave of Hesse, 
eS, Concludes a truce with Solyman, 
66 . Holds a diet at Ratisbon, 67. His 
declaration to the Protestant deputies, 70. 
His treaty with the pope, concluded by 
the cardinal of-Trent, ib. His circular 
letter to the Protestant members of the 
Germanic body, 71. The Protestants levy 
an army against him, 77. Is unprepared 
against them, 78. Puts them under the 
Inn of the empire, 80. The Protestants 
declare war aguast him, 81. Marches to 
join the troops sent by the pope, 84. 
Faniese, the pope’s legate, returns in dis¬ 
gust, 85. His prudent declension of an 
action with the Protestants, 87. Is joined 
by his Flemish troops, 88. Proposals of 
peace made by tfa'e Protestants, M. Their 
army disperse, 97. His rigorous treat¬ 
ment of the Protestatit princes, 99. Dis¬ 
misses part of his army, 101. The pope 
recalls his troops, 102. His refiection on 
Fiesco's insurrection at Genoa, Il4. Is 
alarmed at the hostile preparations of 
Francis, 118 .Death of Francis, 120. A pa¬ 
rallel drawn between him and Francis, ib. 
Conseqnenccs of Francis’s death to him, 
124, Marc^ against the elector of Saxo¬ 
ny, ib. Passes the Elbe, 136. Defeats the 
Saxon army, 139. Takes the elector 
prisoner, ib. His harsh reception of him, 
130, Invests Wittemberg, 131. Con¬ 
demns the elector to dew by a court- 
martial, 133. The elector by treaty sur¬ 
renders the electorate, 135. The harsh 
terms imposed him on the landgrave 
of Hesse, 137. His haughty reeeptian of 
the Landgrave, 140. DeUnubim priso¬ 
ner, 141. Seises the warlike stores of the 
league, 145. His cruel exactions, ib. 
•embles a diet at Augsburg, 148. Inti- 

mUfadea the diet by bis Spanish troops, ib. 

Ho nstuhliihri the Bomish worship in the 
cborehes of Angabuig. 149. SciwPla- 

cenlia. 1^ the diet to petition the 

pope br the- return ef ^ council to 
Trout, 155. -Jbotesls against the eouncii 
of Veltmm, 157. Caoset a system of 
feitb,4a%e pemesad fo Geraumy, 158. 
tsmItJkefMU thadiet, 159. The inle- 
liaaoppoHd, US. Aad rejected by the 
ia^pejM uM^ 16«. Seduces Ibe ci^ « 
AegAw tp aabmisshia, 166. BepeW 
thc«||n vi^egMsADIoi, Ib. Cerriestho 

Lindr*** 

le#Cpdatrlt]i,ldr. Prscuiesfaisaannd- 
ilpaalMi. icoBgnised by the states ofthe 
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Netherlands, 163. Establishes the iale- 
rim there, 170. Re-essembles the dwt 
at Augsburg, under (he iiiflueacv ef hn 
Spanish ttoopi, IH- The city afltlj^e- 
burg refuses to sduiit the inlerira, and 
prepares for trtitlxiicr, 18.1 Apuuintt 
Maurice elector of Saxony to rednee it. 
184. Promises to protect (he Piolestanu 
Bt the council of Tient, I8j. Arbitrarily 
releases Maurice and die elector of Iksa. 
denburg from their cngageineitis to tlie 
Landgnve for tlie recoveiy of his libetiy, 
186. Endeavours to secure Uie empitr fin 
bis son Philip, 188. His brother Ferdi¬ 
nand refutes to resign his prctuiisiuns, Tb. 
Besieges Parma, but is repulsed, (91. 
Proceeds rigorously ngainst die Protes¬ 
tants, 196. Endeavours Iti support ibo 
council of Trent, 197. Puts Magdeburg 
under tire ban of tlie empire, ib. Alnolres 
the city. 201. Is involved in ibspuies Ih-- 
twceii the rxioucd and the I’rutestanl de- 
putiescoiHxrningtheir safc-cundiict, ^ti.l. 
Begins to suspect Mauricu of Sasuny, 
315. Circunistances whieli cuiilributed to 
deceive him wiili regard to Maurice, 2(6. 
Maurice takes die field against bnii, 2(7. 
Maurice seconded by Henry II. of 
France, 319. Hit distress and coieiienia- 
tion, 330. All incffecinal iiegulialioii 
with Maerios, 331. Flies froiii lu|>rwk, 
224. Releases the elector of .Saxony, 22.1. 
Is solicited to satisfy the demands of 
Maurice, 332. His present dillicultiet. 
333. Kruses any direct cum jdiance oidr 
the demiuds of Maurice, 3,Mi. Is dis- 
posed to yield by the progress of Mau- 
ewe’s operations, 2.>7. Makes a |H;ace 
witit Maurice al I’ass-iu, 2.'(9. Rclleciroiis 
on this treaty. 3<I0. luriit hit anus 
againstFmoce. 246. Lays siege to Men. 
249. Is joiaed by Albert of Uramlcnliurg. 
2 .M). His army distresst d by Uic vigilaia a 
of the duke of Guise, 2.sl, Halses the 
siege, aitdrcliresinasliaiicred condiiion, 
353. Cosmo di Medici asserts bis io.kprii- 
deocy agaiost him, 354. 8.'.'Oa rcvolli 
against him, ib. Is dueled at Ins bad 
tuccelt. 357. Takes Tcrronane, aoo dr- 
moiitbat it. 264. Takes Ilesdoo. .b. 
Proposes bis sou Wnlip a# a husband to 
Mary queen of Engbiiid, 375. 1 Ire ar¬ 
ticles « the maitiage, 377. Uarelws ta 
oppose the Freodi ope»aiions. 2it4. 
It defoated by Haary, lb. Invades Pi¬ 
cardy. 885- Oraata Sieoa, subdued ^ 
CMwdi MedW, tekia too 
A diet at Aagsbarg, opeued by /w 
Band, 300. Leasaa 

tnHoB of Genaa^ if Fcirto aad, 3 » 
AppReaapia to fedtuandmm^ to 
ptManriou «f taceassian to PW^bM 
t lefosed. ib. Beeeas ot 
Aagsbarg no the sab.^ of 
A treaty caacluded “bseea pepe Paul 
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JV.' and Henr^ 11. of Francs sgainsf Cbiemi, Vt^liam de. Cray, lord df, 
him, SSI., Resigns fau heredhi^ do- sippointed by MuimUisD to superinteiul 
sniaiona to bis snn Philip,His motise* .Me edueatioii of his grandson Charles, 
for retirement, SSS. Had long medltatea 'lii. 336. Adrian of Utrecht made pre- 
this lesimtiun, 3S4. The ceremony of ceptor under him, ib. His diiecdon of 
this deed, 3S6. His speech on this oc- the studies of Charles, SS7. His asarice 
casion, 3S7. Resigns also the dominions corropts the Flemish court of Charles, 
of Spain, 329. His intended retirement 351.. Negotiates a peace with France, 
into'Spain retarded, 330. A trace for 352, 353. Endeavours to prevent an 
See years concluded with France, 331. interview between Charles and Xiinenes, 
Endeavours in vain to secure the impe- 3^4.. Attends Charles to Spain, ib. His 
rial crown for Philip, 341. Resigns the ssol^aDcy over Charles, 358. His ex- 
imperial crown to Ferdinand, 342. Sets toMons, 359. His death, and the sup- 
out for Spain, ib. His arrival and recep- posed causes of it. iv. 62. 

.tion in Spain, 343. Is distressed by bis Chivalry, the origin of, iii. 72. Its 
son’s ungralefai negl«t in paying his beneficial elTects on human manners, 73. 
pension, 344. Fixes his retreat in the mo- The entlinsiasm of, distinguished from its 
oasteryofSt.lustusin Placentia, ib. The salutary consequences, ib. 
situation of this monastery, and his apart- Cbrutianity, corrupted when first 

ments detctibedi'S45.'Contrast between brought into Europe, iii. 76. . Its influ- 
the conduct of Charles and the pope, 346. ence in freeing mankind from tlie bond- 
Uis manner of life in his retreat,. 380. age of the feudal policy^ 232, note xx. 
His death precipitated, by his monastic Christians, primitive, why averse to 
severities. M2. Celebrates his own fune- the principles of toleration, v. 307. 
eai, 383. Dies. 384. His character, Ib. Circles of Germany, the occasion of 
A review of the state of Europe during their being formed, iii. 171. 
his reign, 398. His acquisitions to the Cities, tlie ancient slate of, under tlie 
crown of Spain, 401. feudal policy, iii. 36. The freedom of, 

Charles Vll. of France, the first who where first established, 37. Charters of 
introduced standing armies in Europe, iii. community, why granted in France by 
93. His successful extension of the re- Louis |e Cros, 38. Obtain the like all 
gal prerogative, 96. over Europe, 39. Acquire |HiIitical con- 

-VIII. of France, his character, aideration, 41. 

iii. 107. How induced to invade Italy, ib. Clement VII., pope, his election, iv. 
His resources and.prepBtBtions for this 125. His character, ib. GranU cardinal 
enterprise, 108. nis rapid sdcceM, ib. A Wolsey a legatine commission in Eng- 
combination of the Italian stales formed land for life, 126. Rcfus<» to accede to 
against him, ib. Is forced to ietuni;i8mk. the league against Francis, 129. Labours 
to France, 110, The distresud atawml. to accommodate the differences between 
his revenues by this expedition, 115.^e contending parties, ib. His pio- 
Charlevoix, his account of the North ceedings with regard to the reformers, 
American Indians, made use of in a com- 139. Concludes n truly of nealrslily 
pariion between them and the abcient with Francis. 1-49. Enters into a sepa- 
Germins, iii. 194. rata treaty with Charles after the battle of 

Chartan, of immuni^ or franchise, an Pavia, and the conseqaences of it, 160. 
inqniiy into the nature of those granted Joins in on alliance wiili Francis Sferu 
by the harem of France to the towns un- and the Venetians against the emperor, 
der their jurisdiction, iii. 221, note xvi. 189. Absolvu Francis from his oath to 
Of communiiiu, gmntcd by the kings of observe the treaty of Madrid, 190. Car- 
Franoe, how tb^ tended to establisb re- dinal Coioana oeiaes Rcme,. and iiivuis 
gulot govcnaiiie»l, 222. him in the eaalia of St. Angelo, 196. Is 

Chattaa-CambresM, the Conferences forced to an BCcammodaUoD with the 
for peace between Philip II. of Spain, Imperiolisla, 197. ISs revei^ against 
and Henry 11. of France, removed the Colonu family, 200. Invadec Na- 
Milher from Cerump.T, 391. The peace pla, ib. His tenitories invaded by Boor- 
retarded kf the dcawd of Elioabeth of boa,' end his perplexi^ im the oece- 
J ng l ai i dtotMtitmioBolCalaic,ib. Par- skm, 202. Ca^aduatrearewUhLan- 
ticalaia of the truly si^iCd there between noy, vicerey of Napiu. ib. Hisconatet- 
E nrii n ff and Frenu, 392. 'Tciais. of the noticai on Bcorlpia’s motions towanla 
pamfioathm between Pbilip. Bemy, Rome, 205. Rome taken, and bimself 
AM. - ..I besieged in the castle M St. Aneele. 207. 

Changitn, noncto from the pope to Snit^er* bhmelf prisosrer,.W9. The 
lha dint '4t Nocenibnig, his .Uudractions, Florentines rendt against him, 216. Tm 
ll^ . Opposes the eueabiing a ge- Charles a ransren for hit lEietre, wuh 
jmtwcanacil, 135. othastipuialions, 220. Makubbesupe 
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Ma conCneiiiait, SCI. Writes ■ letter 
^(Innkt to Leetiec, ib. Is jnlout of 
riie bilenrioos of Fraoeis, tnd negodeies 
srithCiniles,tCS. His'motives sod steps 
fowanh on aoeomnodstiaii, 133. Cm- 
dudes a sepamte IRM vith Charles, 
S94. His iutervieir with the emperor at 
BoleaB, S40. Crowns Charles kbig of 
Leirt^y and emperor of the Romans. 
S43. His represenuUonsto the emperor 
against eallioB a general eouncU, S47. 
Itas another mterriew with Charles at 
Bologna, and tho difficulties raised by him. 
to the ealling a general cnondl, SSEf. 
Agrees,to a leane of the Italian states 
for the peace of Italy, U9. His intervi^ 
and treaty with Francis, 263. Ifarriu 
Catherine di Medici to the duhe ofOr- 
ietns, ib. His protraction of the affair of 
the divpMo stdie'ilBd kj. Henry VIII., ib.- 
Reverse Ctaniliet*a sentence ef diveice, 
under penalty of esaommuoicatim, StM. 
Henry tenonnees his supremacy, ib. His 
death, S6S-. BeBectioas on bis pontiii- 
cate, ib. * - . . 

Clergy, Romish, the progress of their 
usurpalknit, iii, 66. Their plan of jori^ 
prndence more perfect than that of the 
civil courts in the middle ages, ib. The 
groat igiiaraB« Mr in the early feudaj tiroes 
of &rope.ffiM'' Remarks on the immo¬ 
ral lives of, and bow they coniributeU to 
the progross of the Reformation, iv, 35. 
Thefacinty witii which they obuined par¬ 
dons, 37. Their osurpatioiia in Oerniaiiy 
storing the difpntes concerning hivetti- 
tnros, 39. Their otlier opporranltira o. 
aggrandiriug themselves there, ib. Their 
. personal imimmit'ies, 40. Their eocro^ 

Mnts on the laity. 41. The dregful * 
frets of spiritiiai censures, 4». T^r «- 
vices to securo thdr osurpniions, ib. The 
united efect of all these eircomslances, 
46. Oppose the advancementef leaning 
in Oerniany, 60. 

Cterisa, riave to Wills, widow of duke 
Hnao, eatract from the charter of roauo- 
ndsaion granted .to her, iii. *S1 

'CtenieM, cooiwil ot, resolves on tM 
bel* war. iii. 30..—See Petm the Hermit, 
aad'Craaiider. . 

Closes, invaded Md overrun by the 
eaperotClaried T..ti.l4. Creel trol- 
in4MiQffien.Ha Homlllatingsobims- 
sionef IhndMte.ih. • 

Clotitto t, tasimsee of 
rU^ he lal4?fe«rhls niii9,ib. Wl- 

CkmUpt 410 bis aee^t of g»- 
pnliirosirwiFrr*-ancient Gsnis, 

m. fffi’* a 

Clovia,tiiwt!HWidar of *e FiWh 

Hi. 

196, noeev&i 
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CnipMdoUng, a leader of the .kasbap. 
tists atUunsIcr, aa account of, Iv. 169, 
fee. See AnabeptisM,' 

Cognac, an allisKv ihrmed there 
against Charles V. by the pope, the Ve. 
netisns, the duke « Milan, s^ Ftaacii 
1.. iv. 190. 

Coligny, adiuiial, governor of ITcae 
dy, dmnds St, Quiniin agslnt the 
Spanish general Kinmsnoet PliiHhert 
dnke of Sivoy, v. 353. Ilii brother 
D’Aadehit defeated in an endeavour lo 
join the garrison, 354. Bot D'AndeUu 
enters the town, ib. His chancter, 3.W. 
Tlie town taken by assault, aud hlnurU 
taken prisoner, 359, 

Coll^ea,tlie Sfit eslsbllshroeat of, ra 
Europe, iii. 168. 

Col^nc, Ferdinand king of Hu ngary 
and Bohemia, broiliet to the iiupame 
Chariea V., elected king of the Rom«r 
by the college of eleclois there, rv. *M. 

I'l . . ■■ Herman, cooat de Wied, 
stehbitliop and eleelor of, IncHnes to lbs 
nibrroatioo, rod is o|iposed by his ea- 
Dans, who ij^l to the eiiipeior sod 
pnpe, V.46. Is deprived and eseommo-' 
nieifed, 64. Hesigiis, ton. 

Coloiiua, cardinal Poro|veo, im cha . 
racier and riveldilp with pope Cterorol 
VII., iv. 19.5. Seises Rome, sod tov^ 
ilw pope in tin csstl* ofSl. Augehutro. 
197. Is degrsdud, sod ihe rest of ih^- 
roily esconimun'icaird by the pope, 

Is provalled on by the pope. I”' 
sum with the iropeushus. to solldt his 

—*Proiper. Ibcitslian general, 
htt ehsmeter, iv.7* Appointed to 
fesod llie troops in the iavsMoo .6 »»- 

75. His army hoe wesheetd at Ihe dealii 

Ui X.. 76. UefcsU msrretal 

de Uwtree at Bicoci s. TB. *»*•"** {^' 

noa, 80. The bad •‘"''."f 

tlie French invade Milan. I**- >• “ 

•bled to defend tlie city t'l "»■ 

duet of Horoiiel <•* 

ib. Dies, and is soeceolrd by t«i«oy, 

’*^robal. jud'K-isl. tlir|. mMM ^‘«f- ro 
i,..Mav«incut in til* sdmlrostmtioo •'! 
iiTOicc iii. 51. The feundathm a^ no*- 
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pontiohi, Chartrn o< cdmmmdqri Chartcn of eommaiuty, wby Jnmted bj 

wl^ b; Louis le Otoi, SB. Tto IsHiis i« Oral in Fnacc, SB. Tie liutitn< 

liktipnctice obtdntali^eiEiiiope, SS. thin of, obuini -all over Eoiope, 39. 

adaiaiy effects of these institotiohs^ Dieit effects, ib., 
ib. Tbs low state 'of, during the middle Conaire of BarbaiTi an aceoontof the 
ips, 79. Causes contriboting to its re* lise of, iv. 381. See Aigibn, Barbarossa. 
Tinl, 80. Prorooled b; the Hanseatic Cortes of Aragon, its constitotion and 
league, fit. Is colfIntediH the Nether- priTUeges,. iii.'145, 383. Acknowledges 
lands, 83. Is introduced into England b; the armidake Philip’s Utle to the crown, 
Edward HI., ib. The beneftciid conse- iii. .318. Not allowed to assemble in the 
quences resulting from the revival of, name of Charles V.,360. Its opposition 
BA The earl; wtivation of, in Ital;, to bis desires,, ib. Is prevailed on by the 
374. emperor to recognise his son Philip as 

Common law, the first compilation of, successor to > that kingdom, v. 8. See 
made in England by lord chief-justice Spain. 

Glanville, iii. 363. ■ ■ of Castile, a history of, and 

(h>rnruunities..^See Charters, Cities, an account of its constitution and privi- 
Commerce, and Corporations. ■ . leges, iii. 148. The vigilance with which 

Comnena, Anne, her character of the it guarded its privileges against the en- 
.oiusaders, iii. 317. croachmentsof the regal power, 149. Ac- 

. Compass, mariner’s, when invented, knowledges the SKhduke Philip’s title to 
and its irifiucnceontheeictensionofeum- the crown, iii. 318; It prevailed on to ac- 
marce, ffi. 80. knowledge FerdinssKi regent, according 

Composition for personal injuries, the to Isabella’s will, 333. Acknowledges 
motives for establishing, iii. 339. The Philip and Joanna king and queen of 
custom of deduced from the practice of Castile, shd tiieir son Charles, prince of 
lire ancient Germans, 353.' Asturias, 339. Declares Ch^es king, 

Compnigators, introduced as evidence and votes him a free gift, 357. Sum- 
In the jorliptudcnce of the middle ages, maned by Charles to meet at Compos- 
iii. iS. _ tella in Galicia, 377. Tumnltuary pro- 

; Conhilloa,ao Anigonianmtleman,em- ceedings thereupon, S7B. A donative 
ployed by Ferdinand* of Aragon, to ob- voted, 37 9. Loses all its influence by the 
tain Joanna’s etnuadt to Us regency of dissolution of the lioly junta, iv. 111. 
Castilej iii,334. ^hrownInto a dungeon Its backwardness to grant supplies for 
by theatch'dnke'Wllp,^ ’ the emperor's wan in Italy, 198. Refuses 

^^Condottieri, in the Italian phlicy, what, his pressing solicitations for a supply, 
iii. 130. 330. Assembled at Toledo to grant sup- 

Confession of Augsburg, drawn up by plies to the emperor, 340. The temon- 
Uelanctbon, iv. 348. strancesof, 341. Tire ancient coastitulion 

Conrad, count of Franconia, how he of, subverted by Charles, ib. See Spain. 

ebtainetrcleclioii to the empire, iii. 166. -— of Valentis, prevailed on by 

Conradin, the last rightful heir to the the emperor Clmrles V. to acknowledge 
crown of Naples of the house of Swabia, hit son PbiDp tucoetsor to tliat kingdom, 
bis unhappy fate, iii: 135. ’ v. 8. See Spain. 

Constance, tiaaty of, between the em- Cavtoim. cardinal di, governor of Flo- 
peror Frederio Barbarossa and the free lehce for the pope, expelled by tbo Flo- 
clties of Italy, iii. 331. fenthies, on the pope’s captivity, iv. 316. 

Constance, the privileges of that city Cosmo di Medici. See Medici, 
taken array by Ihe elnperot Charles V., Ctanraer, arebbishop of Canterbury, 
for disebedicnoe to tha interim, v. 170. annuls the marriage of Henry Vlll. rviih 
Constantinople,' its flouri^lng state at Catharine of Aragon, which was refiised 
the time of the crusades, ill. 33, When to Henry by the pope, iv.' 363. lib sen- 
first taken by the Turks, 179. The ero- tence teeersed by the pope, 364, 
taden how looked upon there, 317. The Crespy, peace of, between the empe- 
eecount given of this city by the Latin ror and Francif, v. 36. 

Croy, William de,-nephew to Chievres, 
Confututiotu, prqruiar, how fcrmed, made archbisbap of Toledo, by Charles 
Bi-60. r V., tii. 359. Dies, iv. 110. 

Cet dOrm; GonMleo' de, sacares the Crusades, the first ssotivet of uatder- 
cnrmiM Naples tuFjerdinond of Aragon, taking, iii. 38. The cntiiuaiattie aeal 
Ui.136. with which Urey were nndenakeo, ib. 

Camantiatu, and . bodies poUlic, the First promoted by Peter the Heitaii, SO. 
oata hlWim a n l at, bow hr hvnniabie to The sneetu of them, 31. The eonse- 
thait0pioMmant(Brma0ien,'ffi.36. The qncaeet nraltitw finm them, ib. Their 
privUeget of, bow fiist chimed, 37. effettamneuters,33. Onproperty,^. 
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Hot' adTMil^eoQt to die cnlergement of 
^ba real poorer of the Earopcan princea, 
34. The muamerciit effects of, lb. 79. 
The uniTcnal frenty for engaging in these 
expedidoni accounted for, 213, note xiii. 
The prWilegea granted to those who en> 
aged in them, 214. Stephen, earl of 
Chartres and Blois, his account of them,. 
215. The expense of conducting them, 
how raised, lb. Character given of-die 
crusaders by the Greek writers, 216. 


D’Acbeut, John, expelled from his 
kingdom of Navarre, by Ferdinand of 
Aragon, iii, 333. Invades Navarre, but 
is defeated by cardinal Ximenes, 349. 

D’Alembert, M., his observation on 
die order of Jesuits, iv. 365. 

D’Andelot, brother to Coligni, is de¬ 
feated by the duke of Saxony in an en¬ 
deavour to succour St. Quintin, v. .Ibl. 
But enters the town with the fugitives, ib. 
The town taken by assault, 359. 

Oaupkin of France, eldest son of Frao- 
rus I., is delivered up with the duke of 
Orleans to the emperor Charles V. in 
exchange for his father, as bostaKs for 
the performance of the treaty of Madrid, 
iv. 178. His death imputed to poi|pn, 
319. The most probable cause of it, 320. 

-, late duke of Orleans, second 

son of Francis I., commands an array, 
and invades Spain, v. 6. Is forced to 
abandon the siege of Perpiaat. fa 
dissatisSed at the peace of Crespy, 40. 
Makes a secret protestation aaiust it, ib. 

--of France, son of Henry II., 

contracted to Mary the young queen of 
Scotland, v. 1.54. Is married to her, 373. 

Debt, the first hint of aUaching move¬ 
ables for the recovery of, derived from 
the canon law, iii. 263. 

Debtors, bow considered in the rude 
and simple state of society , iii. 223. 

Denmark, a summary view of the revo- 
Inticmsiii, during the 16th Centura, v. 420. 

- . I ■ -, king of, joins the Protestant 
leuue at Soialkalde, IV. 337. 

De Beta, cardial, writes a history of 
Fiesco’s conspiracy while a youth, v, 

II 

Diana of Poitiers, mistress to Ueniy 
n., of France, assists the GuisM in per¬ 
suading Henry to an aliiance with 
Paul IV, aainst the emperor, v. 319. 
Induces Henry to break the treaty of 
Vancelles, 336. Maifies her grand¬ 
daughter to one of Montmorency * sons, 
379. Joins Montmorency agam** 
Guises, ib. , 

Diets of Gertnuy, some account sf, 
S. 308. . .. 

Doctors, in the different be^ites, dit- 
pnlc ptccmience ssitfa kin^is, iii. 

Dotla. Andrew, asristalaotrecw snb- 
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J.ljng Gmoa. iv. 918. Coequeis and 
lulls Moncads in a sea-engageownl be- 
tim the harbour of Naph^ 226. His 
char&ctera 2J7. ]« disgusted srUh Ihr 
behaviour of ihc Freocb, irtfS, Revolts 
to the emperor, ib. Oj»eiu to Naples a 
comraunicatioii bv sea. ftf9. R<^»cuct 
Genoa from the i'mich. VSO. Revtotet 
the goveniinent of. to the citiieiu. tr5l. 
Tlie respect paid to ills lueniorv. 
Attends the emperor Clistln in )iU ilis* 
astrous exneditlon against Algiers. .'>81 > 
His partial fundne.*s for hit kinsman 
Giannetino. t. 104. His narrow escape 
in laLvagnt'i insunrctloti. I Itf. Returos 
oiiLavagna’sdcaUi.and thedis}>ersion of 
his party. 114s See Genoa and Irsvagtia. 

Uoria. Giannetino. bn character, v. 
104* It murdered by lAvagna's con¬ 
spirators. 111. 

Hover, an interview there Itrlwern 
Henry Vllli und die cin|'M'rorChsr)cs V.« 
iv. B. 

Hragut* a corsair, connnaikh the Tnrk • 
isb fleet wliicb ravages die coast of Na¬ 
ples. V. 257, 

£>u Prat, chancellor of Franre. bis 
character, iv. IStl. Commence* u law¬ 
suit against Charles duke of Bourtiufi. 
for hii rftalr. at tlie instigation of Idoutse 
the kiiie's mother. iK 

Hucliiog. the custom of, liow rendered 
general, iv. fiX li» influence on man¬ 
ners. Sf4. 

Hnreu in Clevcs, i^en by the empe¬ 
ror Charles V., the innabitants pul lu ibe 
sHord. and the loan burnt, v. 14. 


Ecc'i V s, an adversary i.f I sillier*s, bolds 
a public disputation wiih hint at lucipsic. 
on the validity of Um‘ papal aulboriiy. 

. 

E)Cclesiastical censun s of die RomiMi 
church, the dreadful eirccls of. »v- IV. 

— - jurlvpniO* nee, ii«*rpj>er> 

feci in ill pisn Ihsu the < ''11 1 'uurls «f llw 
iniddie acc*. Ih. ‘ , 

__ . retervatiofi, «• the recess 

of (he dirt of Augiburg, i«iii»ik. cu. 


311. 


________ wbeo. Slid by wluil d.- 

they clsiiuBl eieroplbm fmm uni 
itdictioD, ill. S6I. Mililsiy «»!«>'• 
uvsied Bud ixi-rcised by lluwr ol H* 
ddle aKes* 

I'.klinhurgH plundered and burnt by *»•« 
I of Hertford. v« 3>t, . 

Edwsul III. «r Kug»«<l. !»•«"<»«• 

us to introduce eom»e<vc into lus 
igdontgiit. B8. 
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Fiig Mif i M i ihil 4«,TenBw^j^ defetui on tlip war, ik Calua taken In the 
*!**t ^4ie carnal arrival of^iitt Englbh dbke ofOote, 469. Gahnesand Hanwt. 
rigaadrOai 574. . • ^eo,4b. Deildi of Maryland aceei«ion 

Erjrpt, liow and ky wboin oilded to of iQiaikcfbiSST. Thd Proteatantieliglgn 
idle Ottacno .eoipire^jui. 364.. eilabKdied by'Eliaibelli, 399. l^aty 

Ebranbeiw, ieaatle of,' t)tkea by. France signed attSiateas-fiambteni, 

llaiwce of Saxony, V. 993. . , ib.. fit interior stieugth how incrriaied 

Eignoix, a iiMriioain.GeDevB id termed, by Ibe cdhdnct of Henry 17111.; 406. 

an acconnt of, Iv, 301.. Ili power iko longer fraitlestly watted on 

Electort (ri Oennany, die rite of their the continent, 403. Alteration of itt'don- 
privUeget, Ui. 175, , ■ ' duct towards Scotland, ib. 

Eliaafietb, titter of Mary, her acceition Engaie^idheeonnt de, besieges Carig. 
to the crown of England, v. 387. Her nan, v. 97. 'Oiaim of Francis permission 
ehaucter, 388. Is addressed by. Philip to engage Gusm, ,98. Defeats Gaasto 
of Spain and Hemj of France, for mar. in a pitmd battle,'39. 
riage, ib. Her pradent eendiictbetween . Erprd de- la Mark, ambassador of 
them, 389. How determine. ^gunst .Charles V. to the diet of Frankfort, his 
Hen^, ih. Her .putives for rejecting private motives for thwarting the preten* 
Philip, 390. Betdrns Philip an .evasive . tions of Francis I. of France m &e im-. 
answer, ib. Demands restimtion of Ca- perial crown, iii. 379. Signs'the capi* 
lais at the conferences Ot Chateau-Cam- tolation of the Oermanio body on behalf 
bresis, 391.. Establishes the Pwtestant of Charles, 378.' 
religion in ^iidand, 399. Treaty be> Etatmus. tome account of, iv. 50. 
tween her and Hen^ signed at Chateau- Preceded Lodier in bis censures against 
Cambicsls, lb. _ _ tbe ^'mish .ebutcli, Ib. Concurs with 

Eloy, Sl, bis deWyon or description, him in his intentions of reformation, 51. 
47* g^ Christian, iii, 911, note. xi. . ' Motives which checked him in this, ib. 

Emmanuel Philibert, doka of Savoy.' Escnrial, palace of, built by Philip 11. 
See Savoy. ip memory of the battie' of St Quiatin, 

Empproiaof Oennany, an inquiry into v. 360. ' 
dieir poker, jprisdietioq, and. revenue. Evidence, the imperfect nature of that 

ill. 304, note xUi. The ancient mode Of admitted in law proceedings during the 
•iKtine them, 306. middle ages, iU. 59. Seadered ioeffec. 

Engfand, a sammary view of the eon- tual by the judicial combat, 950. 
tests between, and^iance, iii 89., The . Enrope, the alterations in, by the eon- 
GoDsequeDcea of its lasing Hs continental quest of the Romans, iU. 9. Tlie im- 
possessiaDs,9t. Thp power of thecrown, proveinents the nations of, received in 
how extended, 101.. See Henry VIL, exchange for their liberties, 10. Its dls- 
Why so many marks of Saxon usiiages advantages under this change of dreum- 
a^ lanmage, in comparison with those stances, ib. Inquiry Into tbe supposed 
of the Normans, to be fonnd in, 186, populonaoess of the ancient northern na- 
neleiv., When corporationa began to be tions, 19. Tbe savage desolatiahs ex- 
catablished fat, 999. Instances of the erciaed by the Goths, Vandals, aad Hons, 
long continoance of personal aervitnde 16. The universai'chmigB occasioned by 
there, 936. litqnity mlotte Saxon laws their umpditiia and ca&fOests, 17. The 
f<ff potting an end tti .povala'wan, 943. <iiM rudiments of the ptnsent iwiley of. 
The eaussa of the tpeody dedioe of pri- to be rkdoced feom this pe^. 18. 'Ori- 
vato warn then, pra^xwed to the re- gin of the fendal system, ik, See Feudal 
searches of anteqaarimu, 944. The last Sy««m. T?m general baitm^ intro- 
instanaesbf jodmial mmhatiedorded in dnced wiOi t^ polity, 94. At what 
the hhtoiy <n,,95l., Tba^irilorial juris- ' time gOvecnmont and .mannen began to 
d^D el tbe batons how oMI»l>pd. .i60, improvoi 97. The uau^ and events 
CaUae of ite slow pngtefe of cotnmeree wUch oontijhated. to thin Improvement, 
tkoaSi Wk,, The mat oommoidal treaty 98. See Ciusadei,~Corporationa, I^pim 
®F what.sneans.T.T^ miseries occasioned by private ware 
•kal Wag^Sk.waa 4yd flam the papal, in, 48. M^odslakettto suppreaslbem, * 
aM«a».*ipad we d ved the doolrines .49. Judicial cambati ptohilritea, SI. The 
oriiwtafetatatioa,lV.964. Bl^,qitegn. defecla' of ^didal proceedbgs in the 
oC Bwnri W prinqe Philip, yn iri the middle agel, lb. Tbe mflueno^sopei^ 
ooiMmiOheilaaT..ijantmtetiioaeiiK atffiim ia'tiiese procoedings, S4. ’Se 

W" oHg»il^l3bebide|>eiMlenHOTtofi«ljQrli- 
Viad4r i>4i«eman|, 97«. It teloctaally dictiooa.of the baioiu, 60: ThehaoM: 
tfepajpa iy PUUpajww.AingrfSpaio, .Muoncaa of ihdr Judl^ powqr, 69. 

agt^ Siinep, Jlary The ■ mepa taken by psiboaT to sdwKsh 
••"■Sl^liwpwiiafitoijptsaoj' their eoaits,' 63. An ^oiiy into the 
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canon l«w, 65. Betifol of (he Kooien lUKked b; Oe hoperielbb. bn !«<<(«• 
law, 68. l^ectioftheepiiitofchiTafajr, fblljr pnircted by 8w rVeacb. IM. 
78. Hpw .impiDved b; the progieH of Pitcentia, teeioieii lohia In PbUip n. 
•cSence aid coltiTation of litCfatiM, 73. ofSpaia,363. 

Clitutiani^jeoniiptad when £nt received feniex, Pelei Lewb, nalani too ef 
111 , 76. Suholaitic tbeClogy ilie £nt ob. pope Paul IIL, obteim of hh fhiher 
jectof leBrniiiE'in.T?. Lowttateafcom. the duchiet of Parma and Fluenda. 
meree in^'diiring *tbe middle aget, 79. ▼. 49. Hit characicr, |S 1 .‘ It *—nti 
Conqiem leviveain ltalj,'80. It pro- nated, 137. I'eodum, the etjnologj ef 
mated bjr the Hatueatic league, 81. It Ihat word. ill. 704. 
adtivated in the Netberlands, 87. Tlie Ferdioand, king of Aragou, anitn the 
effecta of the progrest of commerce on Spaniih monarcbjr by bit marriage wHh 
. tbepolithin)(ofmaunert,83. IheelFecIs lubeiiaofCattile.iii. 143. librchrinet 
of the loarriage of the hcirest of Bur- to eialt the regal power, 153. Rruiract 
gni)df with the archduke Maximilian on funner mnit of iandt from hit bamnt, 
uie aiale' of,'A06.' By what means ttaiid- 154. Unitet to the crown the giaad. 
tag forcet became geaeral in, 109. Con- roattenhipt of the three military of. 
a^uencet of the league of Cambray to, d»”> ib. Whv he palroniied llir at- 
its. A view of the political constilullon toeiation called the holy brotherhood 
of the eeveral, states of, at the commence- against the baroni, 157. How he ae* 
nient of (he aixteeth century, 170. Italy, quiied hit kingdoms, iii. 318. Invites 
171. The papacy, 172. Venice, 179. his daughter Joanna, and her huthand, 
Ploiepce, 137. ISaplea, 133. Milan, Philip, archduke of *“•»•••*<> Spain. 
136. Spain„139. France, 158. 6 er-'h- Becomes jealous of J^ilip, 319. 
many, 165. Turkey, 178. Instances of Carries on hit war ».lh «ance vigo- 
the amall intercourse among nations in lonsly, notwithstanding Philip s bttty 
the middle ages, 270. A short view of «‘‘h Lewis .170. Ills ijiieeii Iisbella 
the state of, at the dealli of the emperor dies, and leaves bi.n regent of Caiti^ 
Maximilian, iii. 362. The conleiiiporary under restriclioiis, 371. Ilrsigns ^ 
iponaichs of all, illosttious at the time of hingdoin of Cuslile, and is Kkn«led^ 
Charles V.,iv. 11 . The method of carry- «g'”‘ hj 'he <wlet. .177. Iliseha- 
tag on war in. how improved beyond the 'h- Hit ma.imt of 

pwtiee of «riier«ge..l 77 . The ten- odiou. to the CetUlian.. h. Haired 
timentt of,mn Chaiiei’t treatment of the hj PI'jlip to resig n Ji t _ *e J. 
pope, 714. A review oftha slate of, dur- terself 

"if SnS'M 4 ^la*^c;e” id by the Tas- 

^E^re'atlon in the Rmnish CVVu of^V 

ebipstii, ti* miginBi inatitution of, and 376- g^fn^lip L three months 
tb. nae ««le Ml., iv. 47. Iv™I.'.xoa.., -377. IV 

P««iixai, Alexander, hianntmimou, •^;iSL"•h^re!!',: 

election to lhe papacy, iv. 76o. See ..|n« ‘j*-' py. 

Panllll. , < 1 , I, absent at Naples when 

— , ». cardtaal, accompanies tlie j- , 33 ,. Returns and gains, 

Iroiipa tent by the pops to the emperor, P P of Casllte, tiiv good 

ngatalt die army of the Prqtestant league, bv bit prndeni ad- 

vfjwr »etwro.disgo.ted.ib. ^in- A«oii^ hy di^ 

botoa to tl^e^ctionofcnrdinaldi Monte j. IheUngdoni of Na- 

to dm paps0,174. ” lb. How be destroyed Ws ^ 

_ :7——. Witavw. FffW JjJJJljo, 334. Eedeavonrs to dliotai* 

P^ IIL con^ the 

ancangaiMt the ermv of the ProtMtant p g> ^ r„ainaiid, ib. 
league, ». BA Leads the tit»ps home i- *|»oat ef CTisilet, S3A Dto, 

egM by flm pope's order, 107. ®*dea- Review of hi* sdmiaislealtae, 359. 

vetna to aw|mie Pama, efid enters tem eppojnted. by bia wil, KieMM 

tsoat; wluTto emseror. 177. Ih ** 

Ferftaaml.— - 
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Metbodt .emplOTcd lo snpprait piixalo 
wan, 49 I St. liouit'Bttafflpta tn ducouo* 
tenaiice judicial combat, 58. A view of 
tbe copteato between', and EnglaPd, 89. 
The conaeqaencea of ib recovering iu 
pioviocea ftom Eng^nd, 91. The mo> 
nareiiy of, how atrengdiened by thia 
eaeat, 98ii Tbe riae of standing forces in, 
ib. The regal prerogarive strengthened 
by (hit measure, 94. Tbe extension of 
the regal prerogatiTc vigorously pursued 
by Louis a 1., 9T.—See Louis XL. The 
cBecIs of tbe invasion of Italy by Charles 
VIII. 106.^—See Charles VIII. Nati¬ 
onal infantry established in, 113. League 
of Cambray formed agmnst tbe Venetians, 
115. Battle of Ghiarradadda, 117. An 
inquiry into its ancient government and 
laws, 158. The power of the geimral as¬ 
semblies under the first race of kings, ib. 
Under the second and third, 159. Tlic 
legal power confined to the king’s own 
dmnains, 160. When the general astcni- 
bly or slates-general lost their legislative 
antbority, ib. When tbe kings began to 
assert their legislative power, 161 . When 
the government of, became purely mo¬ 
narchical, 168. The regal power never¬ 
theless restrained by the privileges of the 
nobility, ib. An inquiry into ttio Juris¬ 
diction of its pariiaments, particularly 
W of Paris, 164. How tlie aliodiai 
property of land there was altered into 
feudal, 803. The progress of liberty in 
that kingdom traced, S.W, note xii. The 
Bttempta to establish liberty tlierc unsuc- 
ceaafui, 831. The last instance of judi¬ 
cial combat recorded- in the history of, 
858. The preaent government of, com¬ 
part wHh that of ancient Caul, 891, 
note xxxviii. The states-gcneral when 
. first aaaembled, 899. The acc^niailions of 
that kingdom, during the reign of the 
emperor Charles V., V. 403. The cha¬ 
racter of tbe people of, 404. Tte good 
conaequencea of the civil wars in that 
kingdom to Ihp rest of Europe, 405. 

Francis I., king of France, his charac¬ 
ter influenced by the spirit of chivalry, 
111.74. Is emulated by the emperor 
Charles V.. ib. (jondudes a peace with 
Charles V., and the conditious of the 
treaty, in. 858, 353. Sends' a fruitless 
embassy to Charles for the resUtuwon of 
Navanetotheyoungklng,361. 
to the imperbii crown at the death _ol 
Maximilian. 363. Keasons by which 
besDpported his pielonsiMis. 365. «*- 

marks on tbe equipagpa 
dots to the German States, 366. His 
pfotendons adopted by 
367, Loses the atepdon, 3^*- ^ 

of the tivalship between him nod Ch^. 

Iv.L Courts the fawnir of cardii^^- 

sey, 7. Promises Wolsey Ins interest 


for the paps^, 9. Has an inirrview 
with Henry Vlll. of B^eod. ib. Wres¬ 
tles with Heen sad Oiioso him. 10 . 


ties with Henry andamos him, lO, 
i»le. His sdvtnisges oser Charles at 
the commenceineBi of hosdUtics b et ween 
them, 58. Condades an alitaace whh 
the pojK, 61. Invades and tedoers Ne- 
Tine, in the name of Henry D’AIhrel, 
son of John, the former king, tiS. The 
French driven out by tlie inprudeiwe of 
L’Esptire, their general, who is taken 
prisoner by the Spaniards, 64. Ch. He- 
takes Mouson from the imperialists, 67. 
Invades the Lew Countries, bni loses 
the opportunities of success by iffi|>ru- 
dence, ib. Rejects tlie demands of 
Charica at the coiigiets at (Calais, 68. 
A league concluded brtw(.cii Charles aaid 
Henry VIII. against him, 69. Hh im¬ 
prudent appoiiilmeiit uf the nwvchal de 
Foi\ tu the government of Milnii, 71. De 
Foix attacks Reggio, but is repulsed by 
the governor Guicciardini the liisioitan, 
ib. The pope declarea against him, 79. 
His cnibarrsasmciitt on the invasion of 
Milan, ib. His mother seises the money 
appointed for tlw payment of the Mi¬ 
lanese troo|», 73. Alilan taken and the 
French driven out, 75. Ixvies a body of 
Swiss, 78. Whoinsitlaniiieingapreri- 
pilite battle In the imperialists, which is 
lost, 79. War declared agahtst him by 
Henry VIII.. 80. His espediceta to sup¬ 
ply his treasury, ib. Tlie pint nursued by 
him to resist the inctniions of tlw English, 
88. Picardy bivadcd by Henry, Ih. The 
Venetians league ellli the emperor agahwi 
him, 11B. To which pope Adrien iMdes, 

ib. Hisespeditiousnioveraentegainsttbe 

Milanese, ib. Dlseoneetted by the duke 
of Bouibon's conspiracy, 119. Tsses him 
witli betraying his esase, which Hooibon 
denies, 1*8. Botirtam escspsi te IlaW, 
and Francis leiiirm, 183. Appomu the 
admiral Uonnivet to command sgainsl the 
Milanese, ib. Picardy invarled by the 
duke of Sttffiilk, who is driven ^k, 187. 
Repulses the invnsmn of (iuivnne and 

nuigundvbyChsflrs.l8B. Htssuccemful 

close of the campaign, ih. Ills pru^t 
care to disappoint I be imperialisB In thelt 
invasion of Provence, 141. AssemWesan 
•imv.which causes the impermlisis to 0 - 

tire from Marseilles, ib. belermiiws to 

invade the Milanese, 144. Appoint, his 

mother lam'ue regent dormg hi» slrsen^ 

145. Enleo MBen, and 

of the city, 146. Advised by Hoimtve^ 

bcsmge Pavia, 147. Il» 

on Pavia, 148. Conelodes • 

neutralUv with 

impriidenl mvsstoo M Ni^. W ^ 
sofves. by Boimivet’s 
Bourison's army. tatddrf 

ofPkvla,t58. U footed it the beioe of 



mt, - • ; 

aI^^S* JI VES '.. M»tiTM t»^lieietnie«.,s*s. .€onernde« 

3**. ifi«ti«HmiV kpeW^riTiiiS 

t«* empenw^lb,. qonclades iitt«ie for ten 

^■ ailidi ty rf Oiu treaty. 176. Juitt V-ofScotltsd, mZ Hiitolerriew 

lltoqDeen^P^,^,177, ^*p»e» W with CJ,„ton533. B«towi toe oftte of 


Of priean. defir^d np Megfp' to , CSiaaep oC toe oftir mde by toeni, ib. 

f*r*^' *■'?*!" ^‘•to “**«•**«>»► 3«. Hi.^ 

kS f ^'i J'P.*"*’*®™P«'^r“0* I»deeeimd 

1^, Hie igily to toe iiDpenel by toee®pe»r in renict toSfilen.353. 
ambundon, ib. aten info a league His aobaatador tirtoe P«te, 


aaaiiut Chailea. 189.. la abMlred trim 
hti oath toobterre the treaty of Madrid, 
190. Bia bebariour to toe' empei^a 
aeeond entoony, 19^, la diapiTiled by 
hie fiim^ JU aaceeafc49S.' Entere Into a 


_ . ,.. *15. Socceiaea of 
^LaataK fai Italy, 218. Hia 
ddl'toO, emperar’a overtotoa, tmi. 
•*»>“»» k>to. “a ehaUawa 
him l^dll^ecoinbat. 9*3. TreatTJn- 
drew Ooda ill, itoo toTolu Cnin him to 
^ coiieret, 228. Bia army, under 
Salocea, diiTea oat jif Italy, *3a Hia. 
^pa in. bljlan motodi 8S*. SU en- 
toawda an-^eqeojiiodatiiHi, 
*33. XerM of toe peaee M Cambray, 
raneluded by thei mediationof hia mother 
^uiae and Margaret 'of Auatria. *35. 
Bernat^ on the aaolMcea made by him 
m Uitt tre^g ft^d oa his conduct of'the 
war, leagnea ^ly wjto the Pro- 
tubtot priocaa, 854. Hit mehanrea to 
elode too tiaato of Cambray, *61. Hia 
negMatiiim orili .ihe ^,ib. Bit in- 
tmlo* «od treato .ii the pope, 268 
^***^ anko af0|(|tiia in marriage to 
Catoarinq^MedioiAm Begova . 


' "V anaajrtianwi |^UV«rUVf «l UIQ 

l hUaneae, ». 3. Preparea to naent the 
, injnry, 4 AiImIu the emperm with fire 
I; armiea, 5. * Bia fint attempta lendeied 
r abortire by. the hapradenca of toe duke 
I of Orieana, 7.. Beaewa hia neiotiationa 


r Imw Countries, 13. Porees the emperor 
I to laiae the siege ofXandrecy, 16. Dia- 
. niiuea Barbanisaa, 27. Girea toe count 
. d'Eaguien permlsaton to engage Gnaato, 
98 Relievea Poria, in dai^^ of being 
anl]|riaed by toe emperor, 35. AgrepatoB 
Mpamle peace with Charles. 36. -HeniVa 
V hautoty return to hia OTaLorea.of peace. 
M. Heath of the duke of Orleraa, 48.. 
Peace of Campe, 76. Perceirea a ne¬ 
cessity of checking toe emperor'a aatoi- 
"tiouadctigna,116. Formtageoenlleagne 
againat him, 117. Diea, 1*0. Hia life 
^ chancier summarily compared with 
thoae of Chariaa, 191. Conacquences of 
'.bia death, 124. 

Frandia IJ., his accession to toe ctown 
of Itonce.amd chanctar, r. 396. 

PnnkfMl, toe dicl of, aaa«mhled Car 
toe. choice of an rimpenr at the doth of 
Mqirimihlan. iU. 369. Namat and rlewa 
of toa oleetoa, ik Ihe empin oloni 
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wilb tl^ attm d«clm, at Iba dkt of 
FVudcftcti'to cbooae Ai «mpMor, iii. 369. 
Thaonpira offered to him, StO. Hejecti 
it, and Tolea£w Charlei V., ib. Bafmr 
dm preaeiua at the S|iu|iah ambaaadm, 
373. I^ia'idifilrtorested behaidoar con- 
firmad bv tbe liHdBoiiv.tif hietoriaiu, lb. 
note. Cbdbtfei Maitia Ibther pMleeo- 
pbical.profeaaar al bis univenit* of WH- 
tsrabu^i i*. 16, Encoungee Ladier in 
bb oppontion to indulgencea, 18. Pro¬ 
tects bim agaiiut Cajetaa; 13. Caoies 
Ladi« to bo.selied at bii Rfaim from 
the diet at 'Worms, and conceals hUn at 
WartbaTg,36. Dies, 186. 

Fr^m, in the ancient German oiagea 
cariain^, iii. 153. 

Ficcmen, bqw dhtinguished from eaa- 
sail, nndcr. ^ feudal poliej, iii. 199. 
208, Wbp'.. jbfeen induced to surrender 
tiieirfreedom,'and become slaves, 209. 

F^oso,. the French amhasssdte to 
Vrace, murdered by the marquis del 
GiMsto, the Imperial governor of the 
Milanese, v. S. 

Ftonsperg, George, a German noble¬ 
man, some account of, he joins the army 
of Charles V., i». 197. 

Fulcheiias Camotensis, his character 
of the city of Constantinople, iii. 217. 

Gaoi,, how allodial property of land 
was changed into fendal there, iii.- 20.3. 
The government of, compared with that 
of mMem France, 291, note anviii. 
The small aolfaority the kings of, enjoyed 
over thefr armies, lilustrated in an aaec- 
dute of Clotaire I., ib. Account of die 
popnlai assemblies of, 292. The Salic 
lamsihoar enacted, ih. Were not subject 
to taxadoii, 298. See France. 

Generat of the Jesuits, an inquiry into 
bis odfee and despotic authority, iv. 358. 

Geneva, at sccqqnt of its revolt against 
the duke of ^voy, iv. 301. 

Genoa, r^need in Lsiitree,the French 
generai,. iv. 918. The French endeavour 
to prejiidice its trade in fevour of Savona, 
218. Is. rescued from the French by 
Andtm Doth, 230. The government 
of, settled by the dlsinl^ledness of 
Deris, 231. Tlm-hanoar pud to Doris's 
meaiary,239. ' Is visited by the emperor, 
240. A scheme formed to overtaro 
the‘eonsdtotisn of, by Fiesco, count of 
Imvspia, V. 105. Be sssemblet bb td- 
heilnts, IDS. The eonaphratoii' sally 
forth from Imvagna’s paiacsv:111. De- 
potica sent to know LavUuna's ter^ 
llt-alswagna drowned, iL The in- 
auicetiosi mined W the Impmdence of 
hit bmther Jemse Fietoo, 113 'Die 
cosssplrators dlsnrtsr. Us.' Jerome reduced 
and nut to death, ISO. ' 

GesCirsy tie Vaiebardooia. bkaccomit of 
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magniBcenea of CaoMBMinapte at dw 
time when taken by thec mia dsi s . iii. 21*. 

Germanada, an aswiciaUon hs A'alenciau 
“ *lmt occasion feimed, iv. 

111. ItefasetalsydownlbsirtnM.ih 
reseotmcnt ImUed at the nebllily. 
who saiw an aimy agshsl them, lit. 
Defeat the nobles in srvciat aetiom, 113 
But ate routed and dispersed by theta, h. 

Germans, ancient, an sccnuui of tfaeir 
usages end my of life, iii. 19.1. Dwir 
■neihods of engagins in war, 193. A 
comparison between tlwro and the North 
American Indians, 194. Why they had 
DO CitKS, 227, note xvH, lliv practice of 
compounding for personal lajaties by 
fines, dedneed fiem dirh asagrs, 252. 

Gemiaiiy, Hide intnrstrd In fervign 
concerns at tlie beginning af the fifieenib 
centuiy, iii. 90. Nalium infantry mo- 
biiibed iu, 113 Stale of, uadrr Claiiic- 
uiagne and hit d es cend a nts. 165. Con- 
rnd. count of Franeouis, choatn empeser, 
166. His successors iv***** imperial dig. 
nity, ib. Uuw the noeiliiy of, acqairA 
independent sovereign auihulily, ib. Hm 
fatal effects of eggmudiiing the rirtgy 
in, 168. The contests between the nn- 
penir Henry VI. and pope Grrmry VII., 
169. Rise of the feelimu of Uows and 
Uhibelines, ib. Oeclioa of the imperist 
aullurity, ib. 11ie bouse of Austrie, by 
whom banded, 170. A total change in 
the political eonstitulioo of the emptic. Ib. 
The state of anarchy in whi^ it cositl- 
nued to tiic tiiiie of Maximilian, the hn- 
mediate predecessor of Charles V., 17I. 
Divided into circles, ib. Tim imperial 
chamber instituted. 172. Tlm^ Aulh 
couneil reformed, ib. A view of its |ioli- 
tieii cunstiUltien at the commuiceniriit of 
the eptuing hislary, lb. Iu dcfirels pohil- 
ed out, 173 Tiw imperial dignity and 
power compared, 174. Klectioo of the 
empenatt, 17.i. Die ie|Migiieot brait uf 
civil policy in the several stales of, 176. 
'ilie opposilioB between die sefohr and 
eecletiaslicti menibrrt of, Ib. The anilari 
body hence incapable of acdog with vl- 
goal, 173 Wheaeideefinthwomba 
built ia, 2*7, note svIL Whw the eb^ 
Iir,firsta(qairrd municipal peivllegea, to. 
The ertiMiis of, whi n enfrancMsedj^ftO. 
Immediete citiee in the Onman jorUpra- 
dencc. whet, ih. The great oalamnma 
occisioned thew by piteaie ww, ^ 
Origia of the league iff the Rbi^ 
When prlraie wars were finally ahstliheil 
there, & Inquiry into the poweej^ 

diethm, and resvnoeof HeemoofjuSO^ 

note ilii. The eaelent oiude ^ «la^>bg 
lbeein|icinrt,306. Aeccont of ^ «eU. 
S03 ‘ Stale uf, el «h* ^ •S' 

peror MaitaHiao, 362. aerie. V. 
bf Speto, and Fiawle I. af Fraate, farm 



INDEX. 


pHlaBitoM to the ImpetUljprown, 363. Gbibcliae faction la Italjr, a view of, 
IMi reapective naioni ofier^ in faTpor iv. 196. 
of theb cloinn. 364,3^ Viowi and in- Ghibelines.—Sen Guelfa. 

toreiUof theotfaerEqiOpain itateiip re- Ghiamdodda, the battle of, fatal to 
lation to the cofnpetiton, 366- HeOqr '.the Venetiani, iii. 117. 

V111. of England advancei a claim, 367<'. Giron, Don Pedro de, appointed to the 
Bnt ia diaconiagod from proaecttting it, command.of the annjr of the hol^ junta, 
ib. How the ptroacy waa likely to be ie. 100. Reiigna bis commission, and 
aflected in the choice of an emperor, 368. Padilla replaced, tOS. 

Adnce of pope Xeb X. to tbe German Glaoville, lord chief-justice, the first 
princes, ib. Opening of the diet at who compile a body of common law, in 
Frankfort, 369. In whom tbe election of all Enrope, iii. 264. 
an emperor is vested, ib. Views of the Goletta in Africa, taken b; tbe em- 
electors, 370. Tbe empire ofiTered to peror Charles V., iv, 288. 

Frederic of Saxony, ib. Who rejects it, Gonaago, tbeimperialgovemorofMilan, 
and his reasons, ib. Cbatlcs,F. chosen, procures cardinal Faniese to be assassi- 
37S. The capitnlation of the Germanic nated, and takes possession of Placentia 


of the Reformarion there, by Marlin Ln- Goths, Vandals, and Huns, overrun the 
tber, IS, Treatment of the bull of ex- Roman empire, and precipitate, its down- 
communication published q;ainst Luther, fall, iii. 11. Tbe state of the oounuics 
t9._ The usarpatjans of the clergy there, from whence they issued,' IS. The mo- 
during the disputes concerning invest!- tivesofthefirstexcursions, 13. How they 
tores, 39. The clergy of, mostly foreign- came to settle in the countries they con- 
eii, 43. The benefices of, nominated by queied, ib. A comparison drawn between 
pope, 44. The expedient of the em- them and the Romans, at the peiiod of 
perors fiw restraining this power of the their irruptions, 14, ec teq. Compared 
pope, ineffectual, ib. _ The great progress with the native Americans, 16. The de- 
of Luther's doctrines in, 131. Oiievahces’solations they occasioned in Europe, ib. 
of tlw ..peasants, 179, Insu^tion in The universal change made by them in 
Saabih,180. The memorial of their erie- tbe state of Europe, 17, Tbe principles 
vances, 181. The iiisunrecrion quelied, on which they made tlieir settlciuents, 19. 
182. Another insurrection inTlturingia, Origin of,the feudal system, ib.—dee 
ib. How the house of Austria became so Feudal System. An inquiry into the ad- 
formidable in, 211. Proceedings relating ministration of jusdcc among, 47. Their 
to the Reformation there, 212. Great private wars, 48. Destroy the monuments 
progress of the Reformation there, 244. of the Roman arts, 75. 'Jlicir contempt 
Ferdinand king of Hungary and Bohemia, of the Romans, and hatred of their arts, 
brother to Charles V., elected king of the 185, note ii. Their aversion to Uterature, 
Romans, 253. The Protestant religion ib. No authendc account of their origin 
establislied in Saxony, 338. The Pro- or ancient history exisring, 186. 
latent religion established in tlie Pala- Government, bow Ibuit^ by tbe feudal 
tiiiate, V. 51. The league of Smalkulde policy, iii. 22. The effects of the cru- 
raise an army against the emperor, 77. sades on, S3, How aftccted by the en- 
Are put under the ban of the empire, 80. franebiseraent of eities, 89. Le^slative 
The Protostant army dispersed, 97. TTie assemblies bow formed, 41. Private wars 
bleritu enforced by the emperor, 166. datructive to the aotborily of, 49. Me- 
Maurice of Saxony raisa an army and thods employed to abolish this hostile 

declares in .favour of tbe ProtesUnts, 218. mode of tediasing injuries, ib. How af- 
Maurice favoured .even by the Catholic fected by .the supreme independent juris- 
princes, and why, 232. Treaty of Pas- dictions of the barons, 60. The steps to- 
sm, between the emperor and Maurice of wards abolitdiing them, fiS. Tbe orira 
Saso^, 239. Truce between the emperor and gnwtii of royal courts of justice, ib. 
and Henry^of France, 332.’ Charla re- How influenced by the revival of 
signs tbe imperial crown to bis brother and literature, 78. A view of, at tbe be- 

ginning of tbe fifteentli century, 85. The 
Ghent, an insurrection there, iv, 343. power of monarehs then very limited, ib. 
Tbe pretensions of the eitiseas,ib. Form Their revenues small, 86. TTieir armies 
a omifedcracy against the quwn-dowager unfit for cooqunt, ib. The princa hence 
of Hungry, their governess, 344. Their incapable iff extensive plsns^ operation, 
depntim to the emperor, how treated by 88, The kingdoms very little connected 
Mm,345. Ofler t»sabmit to Franae, ib. with each other, ib. How Ite efforts of. 
Is reduced by Charla, 352. from this period, became aocB powerful 
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•nd exientivef 90. The coBtcquence* of 
England losing its ^vlnces in f^nce, 
91 . The schemes ofXouis Xl.’of France 
to extend the regal power, 97.—See Louis 
XI* The power of the English crown en¬ 
larged, 101.—See Henry Vtl. As also 
that of Spain, 102. How the use of 
standing armies became general, 110. A 
view of the politioil constitution of the 
several states of Europe, at the com- 
ipencement of the sixteenth cerUury, l"l. 
Ill what respects the charters o( com¬ 
munities granted by the kings of France, 
tended to introduce a reguW form of, 222. 

Gouffer, sent by Francis I. king of 
France, to negotiate a peace with Charles 
V„ ill. 352. 

Granvelle, cardinal, his artifice to pre¬ 
vail on the count de Sancerre to surrender 
St. Disicr to the emperor, v. 33. Endea¬ 
vours to lull the Protestants into security 
with regard to the emperor's conduct to¬ 
wards dirm, 57. Is commisifoned hy 
Philip to address the assembly at the 
emperor's assignation of his hereditary 
dominions, 329. 

Gravelines, an interview there between 
the emperor Charles V. and Henry VIU. 
of England, iv. lO. 

Granada, archbishop of, president of 
the council of Castile, his imprudent ad¬ 
vice to cardinal Adrian, relating to the 
insurrection In Segovia, iv. 87. 

Oropper, canon of Cologne, is ap¬ 
pointed a manager of the Protestant and 
Uatbolic conferences before the diet at 
]^tisbon, tv. 371). Writes a treatise to 
compose the dilferences between them, 
S71. The sentiments of both parties on 
thb work, ib. 

Greece, the breeding of silkworms, 
when introduced there, iii. 274. 

Greek eraperora, their magnificence at 
Cemstantinopie, iii. 217. 

Gregory of Tours, remarks on the state 
of Europe during the period of which be 
wrote the history, iii. 27. 

-the 6reat, pope, bis reason 

for granting liberty to his slaves, iii. 25:^. 

—-VII. pope, the foundation of 

Ida Mtttesta with Henry IV. emperor of 
Oensany, iii. 158. The mean submission 
he extorted from Henry, 169. His own 
accoont of this affair, 303. 

Gnasto, the marquis del, appointed 
governor Of Milan by the emperor, iv. 
318. Procures Kincoii, the French am- 
baasmior to the Porte, to be murdered on 
hit journey thither, v. 3. Defends Ca- 
rignaii against the French, 27. Defeated 
by D'Engnien in a pitched battle, 29. 

GueUk aad Ghibelines, rise of those 
faeiiona in Germany, in* 169. 

Gniociafdiiij, the bistoriau, insttnw^ 
Ida auperstilioiis reverence pope Cle- 
nent VIL iii 129. note. His account 


of (be publication of Indnlgencet eeii- 
tradieied, Iv. 19, note. Defends Rvaiu 
agalast the French. 71. Repolsr* an 
attack n\yon Parma bv the French, 7«. 
Hia sentiments of the fKif»c's treaty with 
Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, 20A 

Guise, Francis of Lorraiii. duke of. U 
made governor of Meu by It<*nr 5 II. of 
France, V. 247. H(« rhatucler, i'b Pfr- 
pyes to defend ii (lie cmprr\u. ih 

His brother D'Aumaie taken priwurr hy 
the imperialists. 230. The ernpei..f raises 
the siege, 233. His humane irratnirm 
of the distressed and sick Germans 
behind, ib. Persuades Henry lr*ati alli¬ 
ance with pope Paul 11'.. 31K. Marrhes 
with troops into Italy. ,^6. Is uit..hle 
to efiect any lhin|;..S40. Is recallni fmnt 
Italy after (he de^t of Si. Quinlitt. ;hi1. 
His reception in France. SttS. lakes 
the field against Philip. .SfiA. Insesis 
and takes Calais from (he Ktiglish, 
Takes also Goisnea and I1ame«, .V*'’. 
Takes Thiunvillc in Lui.emlMMir}*. .u i. 

Guise. Mary of, luarrieil to Jaines V. 
of Scotland, iv. A12. FniMratef the in¬ 
tended marriage between her danghier 
Mary and princeEdward uf Ktigtand,v.2f». 

Giiiithcrus. a monk, hit characier of 
Constantinople at the lime when taken 
by the crusaders, iii. 2111. 

* Gurk, cardinal de, why he favoiiml 
the election of Charles \\ to the im|>t*rial 
crown, iii- 372. Signs (lie capitulation 
of the Germanic body on hi'lulf of 
Charles, 373. 

(itisman, cliaitcellor (•• the eraperot 
Ferdinand, is aciiI t«> pope Paoi l\ io 
notify (he election, whu refuses to »ec 
him. V. :»?o. 

HAMBVitf.ri, city of, .•nihr.iceithe re¬ 
formed religion, is. I'ki 

Hanseatii Ifnjjn'', uJim fortued, smi 
its ififiuenre on the rsii-nsimi euro- 
merer, iii. Bl. 277 

the conde ile. ap|M»inteil l«r«w- 
inaiid the snoy t»f th» ( .rilian hrdiles 
against ihe holy junis. I'. ini Attacks 
J’ordesilUs. and gen p'-ts^'s^ion •.( .pieeii 
.loaana, ib. Konis lii* army of (hr en»ta, 
and lakos Pailiila prri’uvef, siho is nt- 
culed, too. 

Uasccii Apa, deputy-gormn f t M- 
giers, his piisciea acainsi the t lu.»t»an 
stetes, Iv. 379. Is Uvh-trrd m ^'-gieis 
by the ciopcrnr Cl*iih*> ^ •• Vf*. M*»kv* 
a sticces*t«l sally, eM»|»rnn 

forud by had w,a»l>r to i> tur#t Usfk 
again, 383. > . . 

Hayradin, a putter i son r»f liASvbof, 
coiatwiica Jiinift'. Bw- 

... 

IJntbu., »nc,».,. »1>J «•“' pfiK‘P*' 
oT miilu«l loteralio. 
iBiu*d uwng *> 



i-tfoU'X. 


■Utaili thiB pope’I^UjM^^ 


He^ Ar. of, Mfciwljf tried 

4<Nl!Mdd by ■^aowmbl* ofCutiliaa 
i-to., S ^ 
IV,j>w|iSBw qf Oenwny„«fie 

mSitiliu^aleta which wu redooed 


Heu; Uv kina .UpW^nmit^uMoteta which he wurnhioed 

Procure*for SoM^jii.peci^;«^ Eke- - ; .VU. i^,|!nd«i>il,ht« ritnatioo 

land, 193. .•®j|a; wS^g ‘ q*ken Murj «t hi* .nqcqi^pa'io:-'ue.eidirn> iii. lOt. 
contracted td-lte.idiubu), and cent to Enables Jni banu'fo baMk tbdr enlaik 


Procure* for SoM^ j|i.pacii:d,^ &*- - .j ' l ; .VH. i4,£iid«i>d,ht« sitnatioD 

land, 193. .•®j|a; wS^g ‘ qrWeq Murj «t hi* .aqcqa^sa'io:-'ue.eidirn> iii. lot. 
^traded td-lK*.idStibU), and neat to Enables^* bmns'fo hmik tbtir enteils 
Pkann for edNo^. fo.' Ept^ fotp and **11 otfofos, tOf. ^ohibite hi* 
•B.oltianc* with 0*ta4o.Fatn*ae duke barons liming ■jetahierB.ib. Encounges 
“f?*'!"*''*9^JP«***»‘*«g»*"**.‘lre«ooD-^agrlcuU6te nod coumieree, ib. Detalm 
eU of Tieiit^499. 4ff4>*s nUiMsdi^th. tbt&ntdiduko Philip aod hi*, dnehes* 
MauihwOhMIer'wSi^aiurjilO; Se^Mds. d>im.,driren on Ids const, three nwoUisi 
the operation* .of ]Ut|iinib^^9. ^lRi(-atifod'iiiirintioit of Ferdinand, 3S7. 
nmy uarabea jM 'iilMm ^nniy VlII. of Ekglapd, sends w 

Attempt* to aomlltf . ambnafodpt to GemanT .to ptopoae hi* 
I* strongly s<dicit*d,;!fo , *^re-lt',i[*9.jfjiWin» to the SmperiW mown, 111.367. 
Betnros, 93p.'JW'empmr preplMei|:Pn discouraged form hi* pretensions, and 
for war.u^nttEwjMfl. imtig*tBi(tha; t&kes ao-part with the otber'bonipeiitors, 
Turks to toT*4e.WiB|fo,”466, Tero n O ane lb. tts personal character and potidcal 
taken, add deamSI|H he Chtole*, ilM. inflaenco -.in Eorop^ ir. d.' Entirely 
Hesdin ukeo, -%:‘,l,ea<b ,an.arroyinto guided by'cardinal Wolsey, 6. Beceires 
the Urw Conntriea against Caiatle*, 366. a ehit fiou foe enpotor Charies V.. 8. 
Endaaeoor* to r dW WW tha toarriage of Goes Ore* to France ^''riait Francis. 9. 
M*i^*^gng|and,w|nt PhiUp of Spain, Wrestles Vi® Ftand*^-and is thrown by 
pfogress of hi* arms against him,. 10. note, 'flat another interview 
the vmfift,- IBS. ' Engages Charles, .with CbaficB at GraedUneadib.' Carles 
38fo »fit*^Jf8ii, GptomUjjVMadid!,.'oftrs to submit' hid dwreiicea with 
duke eCMiH^ki,Btakes. wm|||hMdhitn,Ffancia to his arbitratien, ib. -nblishea 
Wter StouM^toldapfo- a trUatise on the Seren ..Sacrasoeou, 
of lii*’'wfoiy'in Italyp 983. Stroesdoe- against Martin'Xiriher, 57.'' Obtains of 
featedjiMv. Siena takea, 39t.-v:iVpe the pope foe title of Defender of the 
Paul nr. makes overture*, to ah ailing Faifo, ib. Takes pact with Charles 
^fo Mm ■gsinfo foe edipetDU-St7. against'Fnigd*; 59. Sends Wplsey to 
afootmorrdi^a a^nwota agaiBSt this negotiate an aecommodadoo between the 
allinnee,SlC It persuaded bj^psGoisea empeior. and Francis, 67. Cnielndes a 
toacc^.1t,jb. Saiult foes cardinal of league noth Charies against raneia, 69. 
lorratn snfo power| to conclnde.it,319. His avowed reasons for this treaty,.ib. 

pdib*signs foo treaty, .331. A truce .His pdvssto'laatisres. ib. Deciareswur 
for'flvoyecA eonohidedwifo foeetop*- uguintfsalaa&lBO.. Is visited by Charle*, 
n^SSg. It eahocted by cardinal Ca. 81. Makea'^ieM»ihal upon foa eoastof 
laffa Ml break foe trace, 334. Is ah- France, 83. Advaniea with an army 


nr, ssg. It e 
lada to' break 


iMa to tHW tba trace, 334. Is ab- France, 83. AdvaaSCa with an army 
irdved ’noMi bia oath, and conclnderB into Picardy, fb.. Obligod to ledre by 

»««» tnsfot* saridlb -itim «bdns» M 9 ’ Asnoaol. «la. xfL^ _^ a..* 


foe dnfcehfpaiM foto lUdy, 3M. The ■ tiwtj wi& the eiDperor CfaBrlst 
constable ModttaCeency jlefoatcd end dake.M Bonbon, 131. Bow be seised 
^n prisoner at St. Oniotili, 355; tnpplltt for Ms wais heyond foa gnats 
Sjry lSVf^forthedefeir^ r^Patis, of Us ptrUament, 137. Sends the duke 
81.Qiilatinfobettby aa«ul^358.. afSuffiilk to invade.Ficaidy, who'peod- 


p^ ft 

to m/,. 


Feadome, ib. Enters into 
foe emperor and Cfanrins 
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HS. Coadodea a tnn with the gortt- br BclUv and ailmr « ■- - ■ .. ■ ■ . 

•diaorte£bw.Comtriea,2tr. Projeeto the eduJatbn 
bff dlVoice froto CMhnine «f Atagpa^ Bote. 

*38. Mo^ WhJ^thMd the po|^ Htootj, the uoat caWhon. Boiod of 
from H, S^. Acqnieacea m pohited out, iii. 17. |*noooi, 

the peace of Caipbnjr»ia. Seeda e anp- •' Sola Broilieihiiad •« .«~d..i 
plyofmony tottoft^antlMgoeSi Siialn tmder th»V?,;«., 

GermaDy, tM. Procuroa hia roamage lioofomied. iii. Ij«. 
to be amiulted by Canmet, aichbiahap Holy Jontn. See Jiiata 

*“• **; ,“r- •*“ *f”*‘ inda-^enwnt, 

versed by the pope iiadCT penalty of of the Ciiriatiain to icmm k (nmi ihr 
ezcomitiaidcatlOD, *64. Benoascea the hands of the InSdeli, iii. 78. See Ctu- 
papal supremacy,'ib. Rcfiueatoacknow- tades and Peter the Hrrniil. 

Mge any counml called by the pope, -Leseur, against the einiwnw 

279. Opposes Jamas . Y. of Scntl^ Cbarlea V., formed at Cocaae, nadrr the 
nanyiog Mary of Guiie^ 832. Hit dh- proteetioo of Heuy Vlll. of England, 
gnats witb^ raaeia, and intetooune with iv. 169. ^ 

the empenr, SW- Conclndes a league Hoaosir, pomts of, die ancieal Swedish 
with Cnarlet,' 10. Makea war with law for determining, iii. 247. 

Srotland, ih ^aitieulars of .hia treaty Hone, a potter’s ton of I.esl»s, eoni- 
wlth Charles, 11. Invades France, ana nieneeapiiate,«itbhiabrothrrHayradin, 
i'nvetta Boulogne, 3f. Refhses the em- iv. *81, Sec BaibMatu. 
peror’t plan of operaUona, 35. It de- Hospitality, enloiesd by sltlutrs dar- 
seried by tbeem[wror, 39.. Takes Bou- iog the middle ages, iU. 271. 
lottne, 40.' nis haughty proposals to Hungary, is invaded by Solyniaii the 
Francis, ib. P^o? I Canipe, 76. Is ‘ ■ * *“ *■’ ' ■ ■■ ” 

sneceeded by bls Mn Edward VL, 118. 

A review of hit pdKey, 406. 

Herebaniuim, the nature of this fine 
nsderthe firadal|wUeyeiplained,iii.l99. 

Hermandad, Eanta. account of that in- 
aOtution, liL i90. 

Hertford, ebri bf, plabdeia and burns 
Edinbar|h, w. 32. Joint Henry after, in 
hia invtnon of Fmnce, ib. 

Heaae, the landgrave of, procores the 
rastomtion of his kinsman, t/lric duke of 
Wurtemberg, iv. 277. Hia views eom- 
paied witii those of the eiectorofSaxony, 

V. 55. The emperor’s deceitful profes- 

tfamt to liim, 62. QuieU the upprehen- - . 

sions of the Protestant league with regard tuled, id. 172. The occasiuo of ita iiw 
to the emperor, 63. li appointed joint ttituiiTO, 309. 

commaiidu of the urttiy rf the league Indians, North .kmrncen, a cmptniuii 
with the elector of Smiony. 83. Their drawn ^twreii them aim Hi.-aiicirnlOer- 
chvBiten compared* il>» Ui^f *ii niaw# lit* 
tack of the empoor, but la opposed by 
Ibe elector, *7; Bk letter to Maance 
dnke of Saaoii>s 94. Tltb ““J »I 
leagne ditperae, 97. la reduced to u- 
eebt hantt tent from Ciuiriesi iSB# Bia 

rerW hMiBrto the "*jXmdu, duke 4 hi. hsugliiy re- 

BeMsrt Us endeavoari for libeire. 18fc __ , easourblo- on his horse. 

enge g e aenu re faiin.lb. Obtains his K- of CesiHe, ib. 
berty by die Ma^ of Phs**”- **®' 
a p e ale f by fbe <tndeB of Hni 

naed by wa eaqwml, 244s 

nf-libteailBemcntenUaiib. , tb 

HMMina,' Ud iweowat «* IfstN ^ right of tepreaenla- 

attsM to cbBttodiel the leiallims ^en InbeiiWnce, ana ngn. , 


Magnificent, and ill king, f.ewis II. 
killed, iv. 210. Hia aeccesies, and the 
nunlber of prisonen carrisd away, Ib. 
The archdukr Feidmand elected king of, 
logctlier with Bohemia, 211. Jobaitopol 
Semfrins wfcals it from Fesdinand, 374. 
Sfepbm taeaeeds on the ileafh of bis 
falber John, 375. Is tieaelieraaity aeiaed 
by 3olyman, 377. See Isabdla end 
Mnriinuui. 

Hum, iiisiance of their euthiiainitie 
peasion for war, iii. ISr's nute iii. Some 
account ef tltoir policy and manuea, 18A 
192. S« Coltn. 

IiirEaus.chaml»r of Oesmsuy Inati- 


fiididgeiices, in llie Romish CbvKh, 
the doctrine of. eaptaim-il ir 13. By 
whom first invenirsd. ib. MufOo l-Uwc 
preaches against iheiw, 17. Wcllea 
against them to Albert F.lc«toi of Mentt. 
ib. A boll issoed in favour of. 2>. The 


n- ol s^esioc, IV. ._a 

, la Infantry, the adraoiaica rf, b^<M 
■ but cavalry, tonght to 

iSa the Swba, iti- »!*• Nstl**** k»^«. 

estaidisbed in Certnaoy, I If FitBdf 
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tioa,.tetweca orphan gnmdions and that Barbatoaaa, £31. Consequences of die 
nacier, bow decided in the tenth eentoiy,^ league between pope Leo X. and the em- 
Hii 948.' peror Charles V., IT. 70. The characters 

Innocent, a jroung domestic of cai^ efthe Italians, Spaniards, and French con. 
dinal di Monte, obtduH bit catdr- trasted, ib. State of, at tlie accession of 
nal’s bat on hit dection ^ Papacy, Clementyil. to the'papacy, 138. Views 
V. 174p. . '■ Y' ' of the Italian states with respect to the 

Interest of neoeai^ of.ad* emperor and.Francis on the espolsion of 

miltiugi in a .ctHnmqicial now, lii. 375. the French fipm Genoa and the Milanese, 
Freposteroidf^eaindtniuied by thecbiucfa. 141. Their apprehensions on the battle 
men of tlie :i$A|ll(Mpt,ib. The canae of ParipiasidiMpitiTire of Fsancis, 159. 
hencg, rf taes tt bi WH a a feaadtlona^dfihB Thtitt.p^ilM''at•les■Jail|'iD the holy 
iMhm hHdtaiktfln ' le^e dKat 'the .emperor, 189. Are 

''..fiiteiiih^sval^ of Ihebloia CTy ialleAf dlag|MmiMt'|h|^Mineas of Francis, 195. 
pmpaicdiiy JMk'oft^ enipew!^M%K tAg|||k|Biihd;0|m^e faction, ib. Sen- 
V. foK^flih .'a^df.'CftiinH, on tbapeace of 

disapwwiil^f, (]airtray,;.'8^.’''^a .Sliced by'the em- 

PapiAti^MlVe' '''‘i; peror Cbaries V., ifaotiTea of 

Ineestltdrea, nsat||mnttbfthnlailMlish' ‘pia moderation towards lli^iitatctof, 341. 
«lergy in CemdiMtilmv -the d^nteii^|:Ie^e among the ttptes of, formed 
between.the , o al | |fliiP ; aoj.,pepes,..oon^l^; Qiatlee, 360. .Haeeniia granted 
ceraing,'ir.99i>'W ' ■ 'to Qwiip'Famese by Philip IL of 

Ynmlamllm. TmIbm TT imfi/Vm. fiwwmwM •w'.dKtt 'nni>_. S—___a3a..__. —# Cl_ 


1^9 ber ner concerti 364# ■ Toe auuequepce of mse grautSp 

at theaKhdake Shim’s treatinentof hqr 365. ,i , 

daughtat Joanna, IW' Her death and James V.at Scotlmltir levies troops to 

charahbori'.381. .-nppoints Ferdinand assist Fsanina. In Provence, but bis inten* 
regent; tt- Ghsliie, nndet, restdctipns, tion finstrated, iy. S33. Hia negotiations 
!!>• ' . I . for marriage with Fctmcisii daughter, ib. 

- . i . ■ , 1 , . daaghtei to King Marries Mary of Guise, n. Dies, and 

of Potapd, iqnried to. Jobfu||^pf Han- leaves Mary his infant daughter to suc- 
gary, ^;375. Her chaneter, iK, Is ceed him, v. 11. See Maiy.. 
treachdftusly carried with her iaiSabt son Janiaaiies, origin and formidable na- 
into Transylrama by sultan Bafyiuan, ture of those troops, HI. 181. 

377. The goveruraentof this province Jesuits.theorderof, by whom founded, 
and the education of her son committed !v. 64, Character of that order, ib. Cba- 
to her jointly with Martinaaii, v. 205. racter of IgnaUo Loyola their founder. 
Is jealous of Martinassi’s bieatWee, and 355. The order confirmed by the pope, 
courts the vurks, ib. Is prevailed on to 356. An examination into the constitu* 
resign Transylvania to Ferdinand, 306. tion of the order, 357. Office and imwet 
ReUres to Silesia, SW. Recovers poi. of their gencfai, 3SB. The rapid progress 
session of rnnsylvanta, 366. of the order, 361. Engage ih trade, and 

-:;r ‘“‘••e esublbh an empire to South America, 

em^ror Charles V. iv. 178. . S63. Bad to^ency of the order, ib. 

Italy, when the citiaa of. began to form Are responsibtofar most of the pernicious 
fficmselves into bndies poiitie. Hi. 37. effects of Popery since their institution. 
Commerce first immred there, tad the 364. Advantages resulting ftom their 
reasons of It, 81. The revolutions in Eu- institution, ib. Civilisa tiie natives of 

P4raguay,.365. Their precautions for 
AailesrVIll. of Ftoace, 106. The state the todependency of their empire there, 
of. at the timber tbu hnasto, IM. The 367. How the perlkuters of their govern- 
n|Hil succeas of Chfttlca, 40. A combi- ment sod invtitiition borne to.l)e disclosed 
aatioo of the ata^ of. ddvea Charles out 368. SunlliM of thetochatuhter, 369. 
of, and gives birth tathebstanec of power Jonnh,-'ijs&hteT af 'feidtaand, end 

in Ettim, 110. The political situation mother of O^es V., ^Sta^pain srilh 
of.atthecoramenoamentof IhesUteemh her husbanaT Philip archduke of Austria. 
eeatur^lSl. Ihepapacy.lieS. Venice* IH.318. Ii slighted by her husband. 319 
•139. ^ore^. 133. Naplre. ^ Mi- Her charecuT ib. I. abruptly i;^ to 
ton. 73^ Evidencea of tlie desolation Spain by her hotband, 330 . Sinks into 


S*3;W> to«v. . 8 im of, undmfto^c gem^ of Castile initoeepled, and heraeir 
f. ib. Tteaty ef Cwistaiwto lmf^ fte emdliied. 336. ■ Made jotot toflent of 
tow cHtoa eC and.lhe empetw Ftodoic COatUe with Fetdiiiaod andlliqip^yilie 



index. 


treaty of Salamanca, S36. Sets out fur 
Spain nitb I’liilip, are driven on the coast 
(if England, and detained three months 
by Henry VII., SW. Acknowledged 
queen by die cortes, 3S9. Her tender¬ 
ness to her husband in his sickness, and 
cxtraordinar;y attachment to bis body 
when dead, ib. Is incapable of govern¬ 
ment, 330. Her.son Charles assumes die 
<nown, 343. ^he cortes acknowledge 
her son 'king; with a reservation in her 
favour, 397. Her reception a^Padilia, 
the cbiff of the Spaniali maldWtents, 
iv. 93. The holy rameve4 to 

TordesUlas, the place 'of* her reaiifai^, 
ib. Relapses into her fiteer rohlanoily, 
93. The procCedmgs.Of 'the holy jaata 
carried on in )>ai name, ib. Is seised by 
the conde de Btho; 101. Dies aft^ n^ 
fifty years’ cundnement, v. 3*5. ,‘l., 

J^ohn Zapol Scsplus, by the atMtaiusii' 
of sultan Solyroaiig eatablisbea Umself 
in the kingdoin of Hangory, iv* 374. 
T..eaves the lufigdom to his son Stepben. 
373. See Aiingaryp Isabella* and Mar- 
tinujszi. 

Judgment of n odes of acquittal 
by, in the law procee<Ungs during the 
middle agesg iu. .34a 246, note axii. 

Judidum Cfioetig method of trial by* 
Hi. 243. 

Julius 11. pope* forms a confederacy 
against tbeAVenetians at Cambray* iii 
116. Sdcaa part of the VencUan terri- 
tciries*! 17. The confederacy dissolved* ib. 
Turns his schemes against France* 110. 
Observations on the pontificate of* iv.33. 

. 1 ^ 1 . III., pope* his character* v. 
174. Bestows his cardinal’s hat infa- 
luously. ib. Is averse to the calling a 
council* 175. Summons one at Trent. 
176. Asserts bis supreioe authority pe¬ 
remptorily in the boll for It* 185. Re* 
pents confirming Octavio ■ Famese in 
Farma* 192. Requires Octavio to reliii- 
quisb bis aUiaoce with France, 194. llic 
manner of his death* 302., 

Junta* Holy*a view of the confederacy 
in Spain, so termed, iv. 90. The au¬ 
thority of Adrian disclainnsd by, 91. Rc’ 
moved toToideslllas where queen Joanna 
redded, 92. Tlieir proceerlings carried on 
in the name pf Joanna, 93. Receive let¬ 
ters from to lay down their arms* 

with .proqdBca^df pardon, 1>4. Remon¬ 
strance of iir^aDceB dittwo up by, 95. 
The pariicul^ of this remoastrance, ib. 
Remarks on the spirit of it* 98. Are in¬ 
timidated from presenting it to Cbarln* 
99. Propose to deprive Charles of bis 
royally during the life of Joanna, ib. 
Take the field, 100 . Character of their 
ny,^. The qoeen seised by the 
coDde de Haro, 101. How they obtoincd 
money to sapport didr anny, 102. l^ose 
tiow io negotiating wicb tlie nobles, tv3. 
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T/tC** «»be their peace wiih Charles 
the expense ol the nobles, 104, Their 

felted by lUro, ud P.dilla ukru pi,. 
10(1 Padilla circiitvd, lOr. M» 

ib.iiote. Iherum of iliawnfederecv.lOb. 

■’'fWIwudvnce.eeciMiMlical.i.xm pvf. 
feet in it, plan tban iheiHvll coum ofih, 
middle «gM. 111 . SO. See Law. 

Jualiee, in inquiiy nto the edainU. 
tretiop of, umhrAe femiti pidu-,. Ui. M. 
^*.*SP* Ike impRHe'uirai of, 

u mv4;|ikeHy utvanced, 47. iWdm. 
cbirfy ppnued tgr privme mn, 48. 

tekmt^’NppieM private wanu 
49. praUWted, .<> 1 . 

^1^*^** prooeediep in ilir 

middle ^fea, 9 a. 

lure at that kind «r dyideiKc. 9.3. Me¬ 
thod, of trill by er^eii,« ecquhiil by 
judgment of God,«4. Origin of ibr «■ 
preme independent ^rlulictian. <if Iht 
feudal baton., 60. Tbeeilriit and bad 
effect, of their privilege,, 6x. The >tep> 
taken by mooirchi I. reduce Ihe baron.* 
court,. 63. The growth of royM court, 
of joatice, 64. Inquiry iiil. the camm 
law, 65. How improved by the revival 
of the Roman law, 68. When the admi¬ 
nistration of, became a d'Minci profrt- 
sioD, TO. 

Jaatua, or tupreme judge afAngun, 
hi, office and privilege., iii 147. An iii- 
qniry by whom Ibi. oflicer wa. elected. 
879. \V lio wa. eliginia Io llii. oflirc. --'UU. 
R atari of ilte tribui.al appointed to cchi- 
trol bii admtDi»tradon, Sdl. Initance 
of hi, nieniive power, ib. 

Kiko, hi. power how eircuniwrilrrd by 
the barons, under tlie feudal .y.iem, ib. 
23. "By what mean, llie ciuMdr. tended 
to enlarge the regal autlmrilj, 34. 

Koran, il> iilflueocc iu clieckinK ihe 
sultan, of the Otionian empire, iii. lUI. 

La Chac, a FIcmi.b genitem.n. a.io. 
ciated by Cliuric V. v»lli rArdmai 
Xinienet in the regenry of t:ni. 349. 

Liind, how held at ihc e.ialdiwincni id 
the feudal lystem. iii. 71. See Kendal 

Syileni. , . ., ^ 

_, the property of. how conxderrd 

by the ancient barbaroo, nation., in. I!W. 
nule viii- Allodial p'.wewioo d. e«- 
pUinrd. 198. 11* propriew* h"-^ 

^ted to mllilaiy M tvlre, ib. 
and beneficiary powrwiou ntuingoidiad. 
ib. Allodial pniperty nhy gvncally «»► 
veiled into fettle 293* 

ciSJr.-.SXiS.Srn'BiS 

Lasney. mortga|ea the ntaaan ^ 
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Uw«.prinaer to Ua M fbt fattle of ■<; lining, tlie WTinl of. hrourabte le 
cwWwto dbpotol qf£l|NvefmD«tion of Kligion. It. 48> 
SV** dliputotion held 

??* i'ecel»to'.IJ!«^to*€j MiKiiii^^er ud Eckiiis, on 

doke of OrfU^ijU jAW daiq||^r,H.<Ae|l|JMItjofaa^alw>thority,iT. iT. 
hoiUni 1% dnnwi^ ' £ao X. pe^ of name, hie cbencter, 

*'***”*’/ ? ®' 868 . Hie appnheDtidoe on the elec- 

meat of hft 19J.. /(mefadee tion of an empMeof GermenT, at the 

a taUjr pope, *0*. Merchea death of JlazimUkni ib. , Hie eonniel to 

to Join Ihadtopmalieta'at Rome, when. the OtnauD princee, ib. Oraate Charles 
the tn^ n^feo^hiiB,m. V-ntenthofallecclesUsticalhenences in 
iMaaa, Don John de, made meto^ , Caitilej.jiB. Lava'Castile under an in- 
Jt Aiagra, on the departon of- Charles tetdiet.'lfiit takes it off at tlie instance of 
V. foe Oeimany, tii. 379. .Gimpoaea Charlefcfb. ^tocenduct on the prospect 
tbedistatba^ lhato,,iT. hC&f b«ween«torles and Francis, iv. 3. 

I«*agna.Min Lesria niaeo.,eoD#af, SKPdon of tl^pa^, at his accession, 
#“!»• “<^“8 tiewa IS. His inat- 

y*™l 'tOB G a ^L IdiSi* to Mortio >Iiipu^'B coniroveny 

Hit preptrijQOD^I^Kjs^t attfiuiB^Cflnod -Wlih ’ the DofDlnlimi^4B|comiDg induU 

SK)* It hiitigSpI against him, 
iotttrleirjmd ^^qi&oBs IHw ^ Desires 

^ilh Salfei tlie elector of SaiNi^ aotio protect him, 

Andrew.19. DejmSm lb*' It'prevaited im to Lather's 

If** to lb. Jm drowand, -di^ti^eff |o be esamined^blSermBny, SI. 

Ib. wtothii^yi^y niai ,tbe|r de* Csidlnal Ceietah epppiadra to try liim* 

Issues idJj^nr of induigettt. 


^ _ ■■■• ^ roefechal de, ces, afc of proceedings 

^ ^ Milan, fait diafsie* agafau^M^tfaerpiM ^by, 26. Pnbtislies 

y^iir. jAlienyes^the affeoi^ of a butt of emtonuidcatioii against fatal, 
y ^ pdtticarirtgwfi^ his- conduct 

TyfaTil^^?”? b^weenChtrlesandTriicii, 60. Con- 

«tndla| pawtoiIM i tnei|^ffararMVy ib. dudes a treaty with Frands. 61. Con- 
jb MgMDinimieated 1» the TKiid,.'?*. elddei a lteal> also wMii^arles. ib. 
The money Mying lui tiom»j&||ied Theconditiousof the treaty^fh Charles, 
Saeoy, 73. Ir^^R 'iiy- its conseqaences to Italy, 70. Is 
*• t*M.i****^* ® *^t disappointed i*i • scheme formed by 

^tho ^Uaese tecdfories, 73. A new Morone, chaBeellor of Milan, for attack* 
."*?r ^W« g*»*ng ing that duchy, 71. Excommonicale. 

^npetfaliato,who tltmthim, nianu^ dcFciix forhis attack ofReegio, 
.?" * *?? **W* ^9* Hetliei aod drclaiea againit France, 7,. Takes 

(SS?***^ • Mj* «f Swiss into piy, ib. The 

dwe Fiemdi drisaa .out of the oDlaiiese, 7S* 
fa eiBhyge for Rmcis I., at Ho diet,76;v !)[1>o^it of the confede- 
broh«i‘i^^th, ib. 

■ “*5*5?*!*- "«PP«*“^r=nh«llii- L’Aipeire, %x de, oommands the 
ri?’ olr “S” •«»»■» *eeniperw. Fcench troopa% Navnnie, for Henry 
5 i’Al'wt.tv-® HedocMthetkingdoiS. 

*ai^^ wit^« hiaa rtm, eubdning It. HU tmprpdcnt progrem h.to ctaHle, 

b thkea primer the Spanianls. 
,rOr^ toMli«to N^Ftei,M5. Blodk. and the French dii»en out of Naewtre, 63. 

?*• aroiydosted, and Lepurd, Fatht^, forms a scheme of 
kljted ^y toe msM^, ftp. faetreyiag Meta to toe Impdrialists, ▼. 295. 
lUwr. ^ tba Mde rf h beeuM a Intoodneed aa|iliet^l.d W Man. rt6. 
ffIMlMptopiay|panl,ifl.n. la'detatoaiglite. I. by hU 

—ni eanon. an inyiiiy kato, iU. 65. monkTriSt™* 'S 

LeTest^Oon. hU ae&n& the mo- 
"hlcSi ibdoced the emperor Charles 
WM ffm empiM, ffS. '^. to resign Ms hereditary rloininions. 

88. Ctfrimaataneaa which ft- • 

7wlM|!tlh..wiMri rf it. 69. Itf eflhcu 
h iaMMndnc te WaftriaMlte of jna- 
ttoai.|b, IbxaipUyiagnaadeerEoaDpe, 

868.v.h«to toteJ-; ■ 
ftoftanima;a 8* SeoBhlPliiri 
“-na,ia.M3. * 


lewif II. king of Hnnghry and Bobe- 
>>• Ma,‘ ih i ti M ir t.hr. 310. laiueaded 
jVnHBi the Maghificmn, ib. 
. jjnftnf France, receiees 
_„:.r*fta tbwoke Philip, tor the 
—^Wflaadat,Hi.3U. Concindet 
• treaty wftfa Urn, while at war with Far- 



IN BEX. 


diaand «f Angsa, StO. Beitawi 
nice* Genaain de. FoU, on FeidioMd. 
lad coDolBde* a fftce whli hua, st& 
Iams (be FUlip-aH'lllal 

ccearioa,3S6.‘Dale. Bestom hiaaUeM 
duller ahead; betratbiid to Charbi V.. 
on toe ooont of- Aogo^me, ib. 

Leyra, Antonio de, defenda Pa»ii br 


itTW 


vigorona deinoe, *48. Salliet oat 
at the battle of Patia, and coatrifautea to 
the defeat of FiuMda, 153. .;'4a left go- 
▼entorof BlUan bj the dokeofSoartna, 
300. ZIefeata the feicea there. 333. la 
appohted gaaeiaUtajito of >4he. Wan 
Jeagne, 360. Diretitt tfca opeialiMMl of 
the inaaaien Qfsftanct!; oadar the eope- 
cor. SIO. 0101,^17. 

libertT, fW the rite and pngleai ot 
tiaaad. UL w,,. Bow fetonred ftb 
ordonnancai of X. of FjraBmMI 
ilia brather' Hulip, 45. The afdrit of, 
bow excited in France, 330, aote xix. 
llie particidan included in the chartert 
of, granted tA hiiabandnieo.'fSS, note xx. 
The influence of the Cbriaflan idigioa in 
extending, 333. lanerei oppoitnni- 
tiea of obtaining, 334. 

Limoges, pouacil of, ita endeaTOUt to 
extingaish prigala wars, hi. 340. 

Literahire, fiur cnitieatiun ef, mnady 
instromental in civiiixing the na£ona of 
Europe, i|l^34. Why Uie first efibtts of 
iii directadjTS. The good effects neaer- 
tbeless of the spirit of inqaiiy exerted, 
77. How checked in its progress, 78. 
Its infloeoceon manners and goremosent, 
ib. Its obligations to the order of Jo- 
anils, W. 364. 

liturgy, the preference between the 
Mnsarabic and Romish, bow ascertained 
in Spain, »i. 349. 

LoralMfds, the first baidfets in Earope, 
iii. 375. The nwtin of their exacting 
exorbitant iadereA ib. 

London, its floari|l4lg state at the 
time of Henry 11. iii. 3SD. 

Loreaxo di Uedici. See If edid. 

loaia ie Otaa of France, hit indace- 
■nent to giant privileges to- towns witUn 
hia own domains, iii, 38.—See Clmrters. 

-.SL.thsgi«ptatteiilkmbeptidfe 


^ baasnsu towards the kalraia of 
Wgundj.lOfe ThecCsctaofkboaa- 
dncl. 106. 

I«uia XIL, Uahesilatiaa in oarryiagan 
. W a^nst the pope, 139, niWa. Amm 
■•’Ip* •• the doehy of Milao, and re- 
tablariovioo Sbna ia pihoa, 139. 

^Imaireor Savoy, mother of FfencisL 


monvea fer smdag the naan appointed 
forpavmeat of maieehal Laaoec's tnaps. 
lb. Canse of Bar aversion to the Hoase 
of Bomben, 119. Her advaaoes towards 
a maiiiage with Charles dake of Boar- 
boB,f^led ^ him, 138. Oemimian 
tomin hint, Itf, Insthatss a lawsuit 
against Mat l» Ml aaliha.ih. Coat to 
drsia ai la FianHl Snm his hilandad tava- 
sionor tbt Mitaian, who wiU not wait 
ferhar,14S. Xsaffamledregont da- 
iaghit i b a W BS, ib. Her psadeet eon- 
doMOB the d efe a t of Pavia, earftaptivity 
ef bar SOB Flaada^ 15dk Conclodev a 
defenriee ollianee wife Homy VUI., 
164. Batifica the Beaty of Madrid for 
fee recovery of hor aoa’t liberty, 177 
Undertekee wife'Hfiigeaet of Savoy, to 
accommodase fee diffhnmeaabotaaea fee 
Emperor and Fiaacis, 3M Artleiee ef 
the peace of Cambtay, 335. 

Loyola, l^atio, r o mm a ni li feecaatle 
of PanaModa in Mavotra. Md h wooimI. 
ed in ha dMenoa, hr. 64. Hit oafeocias- 
tietamofmiad.ib. The feoadar of the 
aoaiely ef Jceatlt. ih. PrevsUo eo fee 
pope toestabliali the ardor, vi. 356. An 
csaimhaliaa rate fee caaatiialiOB of fer 
order, SS7. Office tad power af the Oa- 
natal, 348. The rapid protfam sf fee 
order, 36L See Joioiti. 

Lorrain, caidiaal of, p e t s aad ea Henry 
IL of Eraima W aesapi fee offarad ahi- 
Bnc« whh pope Paai IV., and ia to 
Rome to negotiata it, v. 319. Hie iW* 
ptudenl beharioar towards fee doehy of 
VaJ enri ao i s, STB. 

Laneabaai daha sC avows fee opi¬ 
nions of Luther, Iv. 133. 

Lather, Marllii, fe* happp ««• 
nuencaot the apinhma prapl^led by 
him, iv. 13. Atlaehi indolteaevv. 14. 
His birth aad e dawtinn , ih. ChsM 


dm crown, fb. 30. Obtthmof tl» 
tfaeitaemUyaf Ida docBlnoo siam mo d i m l • " ■ • y , »’• 

French -rmarehysirni. 

biaextanalppemltona.101. Hienoael^- iruupMry•idarai u^»r—» 

TOLb V. 
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Theterpti^riei^, invaded b;Qeo^ ' 
MeeUenbuig, }b. The h^biunia de- 
'' 'in « mJIj, 19%^ amice of Saxony 
^and beuegajifhe city, ib. Ser- 


460 

Vriaolplaa, tl. Mriihdiana^lB Aui 
upeall ftmn tte'{>bM ill 
fonnadf ia Ac b^ter fnfi 

voncdtniim blm, .19. ApMakta to a _ 

^ cooBcil, 85. •• ibe^enli of . Rndeikl99. ^le lenate elei^ Maurice 

lUn, ha» of laryicB to'IM^^'bd. Qinri^ thdr b&gia»e,^WO. 
tioDt the papal rtdbitl|y tti a public): dU- . Mabined, king of Tetaia, hiatory of hit 
pntadoD, t7^£^opim<ma ecMemned aoM, i». M4» 
by the miiyeniW* w Cmogne Loo- , Hajoiea,anintorRction there,iv.llS. 
vau, 28.'. AtMffi of excommunication "llirbich ia^rjoelled with diflkulty, 114. 
pnblUied agajpHhim, ib. . FrOnonnces The modmatioD of Cfaarlea toward the 
“• I® I* antichriat, and barira the inaorgent^ hia'airrrai in Spain, IIS. 

■ *?. BeSectiona on the aondnct of 'Uajeat^, the appellation of, aaaomed 

ummM of Rome toward him, 30., Re- by Charl« V. 01 ^^. election to the im- 
;9“ bia condhct, 3*. 'Catiaea . crown, and'^iften by all tiie other 
to Atom hia‘'Op|<dti- ^nmdUcha of Eeim','iii. 374. 

Soiim, 34.., Paf--' Malinea, poandO of, jNa«ccoant of, ir. 
tieaU%% 4 pP'A|mtiag, 48rdpd 

lerlTal offeat(i|ib,AC' Be ia nm'aoned , .Malta, the iaiand of, tented by the 

toappemattS?’-*-'- • - ~ • -- -- 


. Wmrna, 54^’ A 
aaft oondnctgrabMIiim dillier, Uh 'lpa 
reception thaipk ib.: Betuiea to teliicl 
hia opiaUha, Sfi. DepaM,.ib. An ediict 
publiihed anloat him, ib. He ia adaed 
and concealed at Wartoerg, ib. Pro- 
"~^ ny>la doctrinea, 56. The univer. 

I pubiUhea a decree againat 
Prole againat by Heniy VlII. 
%f. Amweraooth.SS. Witii' 


Wteter Charlea V. to tiM knights m St. 
expelled from Bhodea by the Turfca, 

Mamidiriws, extirpated by anltan Se¬ 
lim II., jihi96'4. 

a faction id Genera, so 


termed, some accooat ir. 301. 

Maafied. hia atraggito for the crown of 
Maples, IB. 134./ 

- - -,— ...— ' Mankind, the" moat calamitona period 

to check theindonro h the liistoiy of, polaled oat, iti. 17. 
sldeFw^|MRu.,Cariotladioiit.132. Un- Manners, the barb^fy'irf, under the 
-Mrtakemif.^pualatioo of tiie Bible, ib. fendaleatabliahmeniaj after the orertbiow 
His dterinM arowed by aereral of the of the Roman empire, iff. 24. When they 
Ummaa princes, 133. Hia moderate began .to improre, 27. EfliECta of the 
•nd pradrat coadoct* 1^# Msfim Ci- croiftdet oop Sla How improved by tbe 
tberine d Bong « bud. ib. Tbe great enfifaiE|clu 8 «i 9 fBBt of qUietp 40. Howim. 
propen Of hit doetriaee amoi^ die Ger- pro^ bj the erection of royal coarts of 
'nima stotast 244* fipcooragbt the Pro- jtiitica* Id oppoti^m to tbe baroni’t court, 
teitaala, di4pirited by the ompemr'a de- 64. Bffecta of the rerirel of the Roman 
cw againat him, SM. Hit concern at law on, 68. The beneficial tendency of 
tbe pnotiees ef the>Anabeptiatial Mrai- the spirit of chiralry on, 72. Howin- 
■yw.WA laiarited toLcipiic,by Henry flnenced by the progieea of acienee, 74. 
'ijatbttef Saaony, 339. Hia opiiiidn of 78. Howpoladiedbylbereriralofcora- 
. 'dtepaeT^t imlttetonniletheFrotettaiitt meree.83. ^ , 

and CpthaUca, 372. Hies^'^59. Sum- Maiml, Don'j^ofca, Feidfaiand’a am- 
^ "^2 ®®*r*®*cr, 69. Eatract from baaegdor at thatomerial ooort, pays hia 
'Ola uat win* dig notbe, See Pfotestinlsa cpoit to tbe arradidie Rulip cm aoeen 
A,in«esOf4|ieastraordiBaryeffecUof his liabdJa's death, in. latereepts 
.fbroll ften.ihedanehirfRome, on that Joanna's letter of cnaaeal^ Feidinand’a 
court, and on bran In tntej. 410. regency of Caatile; 324. NagMialn a 
.Lnxrateid. In^M byWitedela treaty between Feidihand end^Phiffp, 
^ B otoUew g hr* d6». Invaded Stdw DooUim for Mundliaa’s reaeiicy 
mid«r«iwby^di^ofOflcana,T.7. nnPhHIp'adeath.331. laanadeiimeiU 


iU it|ein. .inre<M .Vy Fkincis, 13. 

...Manain, treaty betweeai tbe 
' cmperar-.Chmlei V. and Ue priaoner 


ambataador a^Bome, and ccodom an 
alliance betWW Charles V. kind I«o X., 
hr. 61 . The condilians of tbehealyr 62. 
““ r* t""™"* Ptccoret Adrien of Utrecht lo hr abated 
•FtuteB. king af Fmm. ir..l74,175. '|m^ 77. • • 

Sy"”*!*** P“klt® tolb legaed to ■ Jbaomiaaiaa, peteicultta iocleded in 
"" the chartem of, greniad to hotendmen 

refssea to ad- ■« alam, iff. 232, note'xz. itSm farm 


.lUa Irey3r.l 76. 

ndnSS^toiSmee^^ i«y Charles V., er,23S. 
TWlyw te itofatdafaioe.v.183. Meuriae Uaieeltna H., 
■•*5"r^*«*»teeppiiintedt[Mwlni!eit. T.8U. Dies, 3l£' 
-iddb b|ttoaadmtiie.buo(t6b^piN, " ' 


hb-dmitcter. 


MaKiano, battle of, between. FUm 



index. 
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1 dMM*^ ?T« * *• *••*• •• Vm. 


^*^89 *"^ n»rqiA ^.Maiiggiit, 

' llaixiKtaf. 

S*T 07 , **x>t to 


^ I«a-. lootber F«|^ W to!?g!f ^ IL**”*^ * 

to^wommodiS UwdKwicM pSw.’s^ **^ 

Artj^ the pe.ce.of CuDb™,. fas. gSS».“£ 

gjriOrt the F«ach, v.fST. DffeJSs 

Iroch amj under J^t«^4$(resii, «89. RmubM thA kSlT!?? *-?** S' 

v'‘V**I7*^e‘”*‘“*,*“**"*O'"*** Hh difeen« ^nS.^!.^fcf 3^ 

ssaihKi^f-kA.ssr'.i: .{tttasr 3 :^“-jsrs:: 

by fa; cayarot, S« liw.rd.X .liClJt?9ir£SJ.“ 
y?!** ^**"^ ^ tb^iBperiiai.t.. efectmte of Bme;, M. •••oop feeo- 

Meiew md bplween the ..draeofin to redm Wiiteerim Ev the 

poM md bimn^, fdS. emperor, lat. Obuhr pmhmImi if the 

Mertinuni, iHahepef WMidin; it (p- eleeletMe, 136 . f• farirndto bneMed M 
■Minted gwrdiM to tepim. king the diet of Aopbotg, MiTBw.— dh. 

al.T'^u **• ^ *1“ ■'*• «*•*• «•■ “fww. i»»i Hi. 

Bulimu the .nulence of toilui Soljrmui ■otlee. diwonteni aiMad, ft. ^ 
.(■iiutferdiiMiid, Sf6. SolvmuileiMi eddrnM ttd cealka h tMceateL UO 
the kin|d<», V7. It eppoimed to the Eofurcet (he Interim in Ut^nilllrim, ft. 
gDTeniiMtofTnni;tnni.,mdlbeedu- tfaJiei. iKTeithetem, proCntioM of U. 
ealKmof the ;uung king, joinlijwiUi the MUehacnt to the rrfcrmMion, ISl. Un- 

3 ^0, ». fOS. Nrgotistet with Fer- dcfuket to redace Mnadehure to eahtilt 
iiund, lb. Frevnih «IA the qneen to to the Interim, 18 *. rtitmii egelwl the 
^gn Tnujleuia, to IMuund, f 06 . c(wiieil«fTici>l,ib. b eemeriiatHind be 
b appointed governor of TfWMjrivenia, the emperai to ledaco Uagdebnig, ISi. 
and .Hide, cudinal, tor. buauehnled Joint Ceorge of Meckleid»ig baftie 


bjr Ferdiauid’i otder, 109. 


Megdahoig, 198. The clip capHahMce, 


Uwtpr, Peter, hit nilbotit* died hi 199. Bada.tolni(ifoairilhoooi4llli» 
proof of the exlenient oC the Fiendth fd^t. tM Iv eia^ bamve W Nhft. 
ffiinitten of Chaifa* V., Hi. SS9. - . r::* 

Man of Burgling, cenlracted 
bemie jUL af Fnacawmot > 
erot Uaiimiliaa, 8L 3tf. 


cmperot J 
lltrjt 


debnig, ft. Oitmiatet bia Iraepe, tdi. 
Hie aodraat in amuaiaa Ihe eaapetat, fdS. 
manicd to the tfakee an alHanee Mb Henrp n. af 
if. Fmooe.iomakcaaraeitbecauantittO. 

. ofEngland,baracoection.v.t7s. Maket a ftrami icqaitilten or ftnland. 
Beedveo ptapoiab bam Ihe eaqiem giave'tliber^, lift Joiaaiiie ti ee p e ^ and 
ChariaaV. of m an y h tg bit ton Phiiip, ib. pobhtbM a aMnUnte, tt8. TVAMpaa* 
The Ettglitb avana to thb naioa. trs. le e iio n efAagtbarg and other citlea.i»Ol 
The.BoM of OnanioQt lema m tra tf a Aa in e f e c taa i negetiaftni iriih Ch a rl ie, 
a^m ftp raalch^ ib. The aideiet of ff I. Deintt I bode ef the eaiMMi'li 
maariaga, 897. XIm eMtrlage l at fted by traope, MS. Toltcotbaaattiaoflhwn 
paHiaiaant, and eoMtatod. f79. Bo. berg, ib. b rajanbd two ataftip in Ue 
.mauAluiS fte BoaM reUghn, ib. tmm, tt«. Bwieri laaoreek. and aae. 
Pm aaeate t Ihe lefanaeta, 880. lavitaB tna^ mimei taklnf Cherw, tfS. A an> 
Chariee u> Engiand oo hit leeignation anl gaiMon betmao bbn and ftaMnw#. 
pamue loSpaia, mbicbbodccUnaatSIA tSl. Heeiegii Fraahlarf on fta wla. 
b aagMil ij F^p-ie ateiat hha in hie 837. Hh lii da ra iatn i i la an aiaaMim. 
eiWag^Fmaea.351. beeieiBooep daBaa,t3B.8ifntat||alp«Mlftl«ft- 
hmherpretagathra laeairpoiillia«ar,ihi. peiar at Pataaa, 838. BliKlilHIW hb 
Barniri.elhitiiaainnrityofCaiaii.3e7. candaci in thit emr. fdO. MaMllnilMa 
Cabii&nnaied adilakenbmlbedakaef Hangaij la anMri tta Trilm. 883. b 
ftniw, 388. Dial, 387. phnad al Ihe hold of fti taagaa npbai 

tat 
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Albert'ol BraBdeabnifi’<59. DefesU Mel«acthon, iiabibei the opinioiu of 
Alberti but li killed I in the betde, S6a Undo I^tdier, ir. 30. It employed to 
Hb dMiecter. t61i lii,eeooeeded by hie dntr up econfeasiouedfaith bjtbe Pto- 
bndierAe«itt»..*d3..' '■< tceiaatpriocn et tbe pet of Augabareb, 

ICieiaiiMii, trehduke ef Auatrie. mar- t4B. . It dejected by the emperor'* de- 
■ied to' Mary beire^ e{ Butguady, lA. cree aramt the Frotestaati, bat com- 
106. Ibe infiaeace <if iMi match on the forted by Lather, S50. la inrited to Paris 
state of Europe, ib. ■ ^ Pranda. $96. ' His conference with 

——I emperor, inadtotes the hope- ]&kins,.370. 1* picrailed on to faront 
rialchamber. Hi.-17$. Reforms the Antic die Interim enfonmd by the emperor, 
coamdlitb. Cleins the regency of Oa«.tiie t.'ISO. 

en b>* son Pbfilp’s death, 330. Is sap- Melito, aeadede,msdemceroyofVa- 
porjed in lot cisfm by Don John Mannd, lenclaon the departnre of Charles V. for 
331. Lmit, 33$. Obtains the gorem- Germany, Hi. 379. Appointed to com¬ 
ment of the linr Coontries by the death anand the troops of the nobles agaibac the 
ofPhilip.SSd. Appoints William deCroy, Clermanada, irr 11$. Defeated by them 
lordof Chievics, to snperintend the edii- in seeeral aetiona, 113. Deatroys the 
cation of bit graedaon Chartea,ib. Coif .association, ib." 

eludes a peace '*i& Fiance and AJeirice, . JHents, archbishop of, artfully declare* 
353. Dies, 36$. Slate of Bmope itais befi»e the emperor, the 4iet of Augs- 
period, ib. His endearouri'lh secure die bang’s asceptance of the Idterim, without 
imperial crown' to his grandaorr Cl^ufcs, beiim authorised by it, *. 159. 

363. How. obstmiried, ib. MBraille, a Milanese gentleman, em- 

Meeklenbnrg, George of, iaTadea the ployed as 'eneoy from- Francis I. to 
territories of Magdeburgfor the emperor, Francis Sforss, duke of Milan, hit fate, 
0.197. .D^ats lhelkbgdeburgers,wbo iv. $95. 

sally odi on him, '19A la joined by Mels, seised, by Montmorency the 
Manricai>f8sxony,who sasumes the an- French general, t. S$l. TheduheofGuise 
premc eommand, ib. i»ade governor of, $47. Is beaieged by 

Medici, Cosmo di, the first of the name. Hie emperor, $49. The emperor deaists, 
the Infloence bo acquired in Florence, and retires in a distressed condition, $5$. 
Hi. 13$. A acbeme formed by Fatber Leonard to 

-,Alesander, restored to the do- betray the city to the imperialists, $95. 

mlnirms of Florence by the emperor The conapimey delected by tlie goyernor, 
Charles, iv. $43. Is aBsasainated, 3f9. $97. Leonard murdered by his monks, 

— . .cardinal de, elected rmpe, and and his associates eaecuted, $98. 
aasnmea the title of Clement VII,, ir; ISS. Mesiere*. in France, besieged by the 

See Clement VIL imperialists, iv. 66. Gallant defence of, 

Catharine dl, is married to the by the chevalier Bayard, 67. The siege 
duke .of Orleans, iv. ‘$63. Is conjectured raised, ib. 

by the emperor Cliarles V. to have poi- • Milan, the atate of the duchy of, at the 
soned the Dauphin, 3$0. commencement of the sisteenth century, 

■ Cosmo dl.made duke of Flo-. Hi-136. Rise and progress of the dis- 

lence, iv. 330. Is supported by the em- pates concernHw the euccession to, 137. 
peror, and defeats the partisans of Loren- Msiechal de Foil, appointed to be the 
00 , 331 . AsserU hi* independency against French governor pf, iv. 71. ITisehatac- 
theemperWj'r. $54. OfcrstoiedueeSi- ter.ib. The Mihnetaalienated from the 
ena for the emperor, $66. Enters into a Flrenoh by bis oppressions. Hi. Invaded 
war with France, tOf. See Marigaano. ^ the ecdeaiaaucal traaps under Frusper 
Hi* addresa in procniing the in veatlture of Colonns, 7$. Tlie French driven out, 75. 
Siena fliomRiUipH.rfSpain.B6S. Itis Oppressed by the imperial troops, 117. 
gianmd to him, 364. Invaded by the Ftendi, 1$3. Who are 

_Lorenao de.hssasrinates his drivcp out by Colonna, 1$4. The impa- 

khuman Aleiaader, iv. 319. Flie*. 330. rial troop* there mutiny for pay, but are 
AttempU to oppose Cosmo, hot is de- appeased by Moiano, 1$9. Ahandoiied 
foaled, 331. ' & Fiendi, 130. Oventin again by. 

Medicine,Jolmlames. See Marignono. Francis, who seines the ci^, 146. The 
Ifcdha M Cnrapo.the inhnhitonu of, French retire on the news of the battle of 
lifoee to let Fooieea lake the mililaiy Pavia, 154. The roveariture of, granted 
stores there for the siege of the inanr- to Sforaa. 165. Taken feom him nnd 
genii in Segovin, iv. 88. The tom al- granted to the duke of Booiboo, 17$. 
moat bnmt by Fonaeca, ib. The inhabit- Diaordeia committed by tho imperial 
anla rapalso him, ib. Snmnden after dm tnopa there, 189. Oppnsrive jneaiures 
hettle rf VIH4w, end dlmdolimi of the rfBoorbon to aupply hb mudnoostroop*, 
holy Jnnta, 106. !$$• The French forces there defoaled 



INDEX. 


hy AbIoiuo da Leyta, tM. b aiio 
omted b; tlie empcnr lo Sibnt.TM. 
Death of Sfunavw3. The |‘rrtanrfoni 
of Francis to thatdocliT. SOt. D'aebed 
by die einperur, ib. The inaiquu iM 
Ouulo appointed goeeibot, 318. 

Mind, the hoinan, a view of, under the 
Cnt rttabliihment of the feudal policy in 
Europe, iii, 16. Ilie era of iu ultiiiute 
depresdon. and cnminencemciit of its im- 
prumnent, S7. The progrruof iu o|ie- 
niions, before the full exertloa of it.r.i. 

Miniaterialea, a cUn of the oUad, nr 
Tolunlary alaeea, Uie^oiu inotleet of the 
oUigntiont they eutcted into, ill. S34. 

Mohaca, battle of,h0«reen SolyMhitlia 
MagaUieeiit,aad the Hupgariaiu,ie>j|10. 

Monaatic orders, inquiry into tbd fun- 
damenbd principles of, ie. 33S. Peculiar 
coiutilution if order of JesuHs, SSt. 

Moocado, Don Hugo de, tbe iopcrial 
ambassador at Rome, his intrigues sriih 
cardinal Cdlonna, aninst pope Clement, 
iv. 190. Reduces the pope lo an acoom- 
modalion, 197. Isdefcated and hilled by 
Andrew Dorialo a naTal engagement, be¬ 
fore the harbohrofNaplas, XM. 

Monluc, is Sent by the couotd'Engaim 
to Francis for pernilaaion to gyre baltle to 
the toarquiadnl Oaaslo, e, 38. Obtains hit 
suit by bis spirited argumenU, ib. Cora- 
mands in Siena when besieged by tlie 
marqub de Marignano, 390. His »igo- 
roDS defence, ib. Is reduced by famine 
and capitulates, 391. 

Monte Alcino, niimben of the citiaens 
of Siena retire tliilher after the reduction 
of that city by the Florentines, and rsta- 
biish a free goveniraeni there, v, 393. 

Montfcnculi.count of, acCuM'd and tor¬ 
tured for poisoning the daupldii, charges 
the emperor with instigatiiig it, ir. 319. 

Montnioteiicyfiaarccliai.hu character, 
ir. 313. Francb adupb^liis plan for re- 
tisling the emperor, and eommits the es- 
cention to him, ib. Hit precaotioos, .>11. 
Bit troops despise his^duct, 316. 
Mrtfttions op W* opomtiofitp 3i7* la dla- 
grand, v. 5. Condoeuthe army of Henry 
II. to join Maurice of Sasoay.and seises 
Mets, tSI. Diisuudes Heniy from ac- 
eepdM the offered allianca with pope 
Paul IV., 317. Commands the Flench 
urmr against the dukn M Saroy. 3W. 
DetacbM D’Andelot to leliere Si, Quin- 
tin, ib. »poie» liimself imprnrleafly lo 
tn action, and u defealed. 345. Is lato 
prisoner, 356. NeBottales a peace be- 
tween I%iEp and Henry, 379. 
to Prance and b Wghly hooted by 
Henrr, SBO. Hb assidoiiy in forswdmg 
ttjff aeffotMtiofUr 39J . ™ at pedieni for 
ptsHBodag the treaty of Cbatoae Cambre- 
tb,39«. 


Maoipetin. a fnulirmaaulaunce Md 
iberc foribc mtilutlon Ibe hinatuaa 
of Nartne, Hb 3if • 

Moon, m^e a c un q ue w of Spsk, lii. 
W. By wliut mteas weahened sleriai 
ttefreriabUsbiaenlibae, 141- IkinaiLt 
on their conduct in Spuin, 143. 

Morand, Jrinmr. cbuweUar of MUtn. 
bb chancice, ir. 71. Hetiivs from the 
French raacUuns in Milau to FsMicb 
Sforaa, ib. HI* initigua, how rendered 
abeniee, ib Quiets the mutiny of ihu 
imperial troopi In Milan, 139. Is dks- 

C id nitfaihc behariaw of Cbarica, 164. 

goes aaainal the emperor with Pet- 
emu. 166. Itbeiinyed totbe em pm u r by 
Petctn,168. la uncsied at Ms ritll to Pira- 
«af«,169. Itaclatfibei^bytbedi^ef 
Boubeu, and bteomet Us«^aat,l99. 

Ibuson in Franco talun by the imp*. 
ifajflttt, iv.M, Rrctahtn hy Praneu, m 
‘Molhauien, battle of, beutoen the em¬ 
peror Charles V. iiid Iha elector ef Sai- 
one, e. 139. 

Huley-Uaieea, king of Tunis, bb in. 
human irealmenl ef hii (athar and bm- 
Ihert, ir. SH4. Is espeUed by Barbawsu, 
3BS. Engages tbc rmpem Charles V> to 
restore him, 386. lirstsbliiiMd agrin ^ 
the surrender uf Tunis, 391. Uh UMiy 
with Charles, <91. 

Muncer, Thomas, a diaolplo of Luther, 
opposes him with lanalical nntiem, ir. 
183. llraiU the iosuireetioa uf Hie pea- 
sanbIn Tburingia. 184. His csiraragant 
tchemes,ib. ltdefrairdiudpuilwilnlb, 
185. 

hluilleipal pibilcm, bow obtained by 
the dtiei of Italy, iU. 319. note s». Se¬ 
cured IU iticui by the ireaiylrf Cunstance. 
331, Tbe (srourshte stole of, under the 
Kowau gorriumcnl, 336. 

frluiutei. the first Mtllciuenl of ihu Ana¬ 
baptists ill that city, ir. 368. Tbe ciiy 
seised by them, iifj. They rsubbsb a 
new form of gurmuneiil Iberr. ib. U 
called Mount Ston, 37u. The bsshoti of, 
repulsed by tlteni, ib. Is blocfitded by 
tbe bisisop, 374. Ilu City token* 175. 
Sec Analssptssis. 

.MunMh the prices of aiso)Ms>tum Cue, 
by Hie Romish elergy. i». .18. 

^ .Mustapha, the deidaiod iieit to Sultan 
Soirman the MagnificmV is imested whb 
ihe'admiaistiatieii of Otorbeqoir, r, 369. 
Mis father feoAwed jealoos of his pofw 
Jarliy. by Ibe am uf Rosalann. 170. 
is slianptd by bis Isfber'soader.lfS. 
Hit only son meidcnd, 174. 

Siarnsa,» riew of the c sm s tiinaan of 
Ibal tinidfin’i •• the oammeneeaimn of 
thosiatoena eentory.lls. 133. lit Mr- 
bntcnl noaaitlad tWM of that U ngda m . 
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1S4; liad. fti Moquriscg. tiuM of fbt 

we^tpiik of flie cB^ bftib. l]itfile«'lM«)i,lB 6 .o 6 leK . ' 
touiwi Spuidi aqr’ , t^t; of, bohreen. CtericiLV. 

ji«r^ to aeonim'o^ lSS. .,^)^Mte;;fWnuciil. of Fndeet^ S5S. The 
niM'af, iBoitt)^:^,lMi^ ti^ Mtppl? tcrait of, o«glecte 4 by Qqufeo, it. i, 
die emMror m hii cBtetBcici,'' ir. 147, ^Noieii^biiiv, diO c% Of, embnues die 
Iqiaded hj dw.Fnaeb, mdet die duke lefonued lej^u^ W. )SS~ Dietof, par 
of Alben, IflO.. loTaded by ]wpe Cle* dralah itffi^duiiiaB'a brief to, leapwt- 
meotVJ^iSOd, Tiea^iietween'mpope iugdiefdlomn, 134 The reply to, 135. 
and Ieiy%, Tkeipyw.tOg. The prince Pnp^ t general councU, ib. Pieniita 
of. Oraii 0 ieirealajwtto before liunec, a Hn of ^Tincu to tfa« pope, 138, Ibe 
885. bUoGkided by laotree.ib; Bea- lyeeaeotedi^af, 137. Iluadietofcieat 
enga g eaent in tbe bwhoor of, between- UTantage to reforaeia, do Pmeei- 
^mnw Soria and Moncada, 883. inii of a aeotnd diet dieK, 139. Beceta 
Canaea which diiappobtfod tbe Fieneb ff the diet, 140. An, aecominodadoii 
operadoOt agaiost, ib.,Soria nTolla, and ojsreed to there, between the emperor 
opcna the comioniilcadon by tea uain, Chailei V.^pnd tte Protestanta, 855. 

889. Oppietiedby iheSpanuh.ycSoT, . . ' r 

Son Pedro de Tobdo, becoaM.-^ltf' Qai.aTt,orTOinitlaiy alaTei.thedauea 
feeted to tbe emperor Chariea V.; ti' 8 |S 8 .. of, ^eidfied, lii. 834. 
la haraiaed by aToifciih’8eit^S57.'. Oran, and other piaeet in Barb^, 
. Narbrnme, oommanity of, nreamUdio annexed to the crown of Caadle by Xi> 
* dw 'arrit of inmiaont a Pbiup the long menea, id. 334. 

to, iiia 8 St, note ill. Orange, Philibert dp Cbaloiia,piincB of, 

Naaiau, count oi^ inradei Booillon at genenl^ the imperial army on the death 
the head ^ tbe ioperialiata, ir. 86 . In> af .thedafcebf Bmidwn.tebetthe caaUeot 
Tadea Etince, taker Monaon, ud be- StAn|elo, and rape Clemeet VII. pri- 
alegea Mexlerea, bat ia repolaed, ib. aoaer, it, S09. Betirea to Naplea on tbe 
Nararro, tbe kiiwdoffi of, nnjiutiyac- approach of Lantrec, 885, Takeahiaane- 
quired by Fardinara of Aiapn, id. 333. ceaaor, the marqaia de'Salocea, prisoner 
S'AIberda inTapOn of, defnted by car at Arena, 830. 
dual XlmanCa; 349. Ita caades diaman- Ordeal, methods of trial by, during 
dad, except Pampeiuna, wfaicb Ximeoes the middle ages, lii. 54.' Theinihieace of 
strengthena, 350. Inr^ed by Francis I. aopentidon in dictating these maaris, ib. 
in die name of Henry ^'Alb^ irl 63. Orleans, dnke of, delirered up to tbs 
Bednced br L’Eaparre, the French ge- emperor Varies V., with tbe danphio, 
neral, 64. The French drirenont by the as hostages for the perfonnance of tlie 
Spaniarda, and UEaparre taken pri> treaty of Madrid, ir. 178. It married to 
toiler, 65. Cathnine di Medici, 863. Becomes 

NaawUoit, proof of the imperfect daophin ^ the dea^ of hia brother, 
state if dmfaig the middle ag^ iii. 381. See Stmphin. 

876. ■' — doke of, brother to the for- 

NethetUnda, rigoiout prosecndod of roer, conmiattda tbe arily appmnted by 
the manafhclures of hemp and Sax there; Francia L for the Inraabn of Luxemburg, 
on the tetfanl of commerce in Borope, v.5. S prompted by enry to abandon 
iH.88,. IheMTetnmeotaf^&retasaanied bis conqnetts, ud join tus brother the 
by Cbarlst y., 337, The Flemiogt daopbininBontillao,7. Sics, 48. 
arena to Cbinies’t'going to Sprin, 353. Otto, Friaingenus, his aceonat of the 
larided by Ftnneial. Ung of Fiisce, ir. siete of Italy under Frederic I., UL 819. 
67. A.tnce ooncioded Wttb, by Hcniy , Oltmau empire, tbe orimn, end dee- 
VlB.ei.Sa^aiid,ft7. laradedby Fren- polio aetoro n, iii; 179. BcimniesfOi- 
cit. agntt ni. A suspension of tima. widable to lbs UiirtlaR powers, 183. 
there, 388. An insurrection et Gbent,^ 

343.. See Gbmt. S once more'ioreded , Facnsoo, Sonne Meria, wife to Ben 
by Frtncii,r. 13. Hesigned by the em- John de PedUlc, her artful scheme to 
penr to UaeonFbUip,386. Areriewof raise money to sopply the army of the 
the ellmdoiia in, during the shtteudi hdy jenta, ir. lOS. net husbaod taken 
centary,418.^ wisonerendcxecnted, 107. His letter to 

• Nk^atniMibr ten yctia conotuded faer,ib. note. Baiies furees to rerenge 
there bOlweeii the ampcnir and Francis, hia death, 109. la reduced, knd retires to 
i<b 386. Besieged by tbe Stench ind Portngal, 111 . 

Itukair.ld. Padilla, Son John de, bit family lad 

. Monninm «by ee few Irnoea Of their cheraeter, ir. 86 . Heeds the iototrectiou 
naegea aad-|iiigusge to be faund in Eng-. nl Tolado, ib. Rouu the troops under 
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Ronqulllo, 88 . Calls a cooveiitioa ot^ 
maleconlents at AtOs. 91. Tonst Iba 
c o nfcd eia cj eatlad the boljr jmta, lb. 
Disclaims Adrian's aothoril;. ib. Gels 
potsesikm of qneen Joanna, 99. Hemor c s 
ibe holy ^unta to Tuidetillas, the place 
of her teaidcDce, ib. Sent atilb troops to 
Valladolid, and deprins Adrian vt all 
power of goeemnient, 93. Is sonerseded 
in the command of the army of the junta, 
by Don Pedro do Giron, 100. fa ap¬ 
pointed commander at the rerieiation of 
Giren,. 109. His army supped with 
money by an expedient of his wife, 103. 
Besieges Torrclobaloii, 103. Takes and 
plunders it, ib. Caneludean truce with 
the nobles, Ib. Is wounded and taken 
prisoner in an action with the Conde de 
Haro, 106. It put to death, 107. His 
letter to bis wife, ib. note. His letter to 
the city of Tole^, 108, note. 

Palalinate, die i^ormalion cstabliihed 
there, by Ibe elector Ftedqric. e. 31. 

Paiadne, count, ambass^or frem the 
diet at Frankfort, brings Charles V. the 
offer of the imperial crown, which be 
accepts, iii. 375. 

Pampeiuna, castle of. In Nararre, Its 
forti 6 eationt slsen^hened by cardinal 
Ximenes, ill. S-W. Taken by L’&parie. 
the French geocral, for Henry d’Albert, 
T. 64. Betaken by die French, 65. 

Papacy, how liable to be affected by 
the dispo^ of llie imperial aown, ill. 
368. See Popedom. 

Paper, when first made of the present 
materials, iH. * 11 . 

Paragnay, a sorereignly esisWished 
there by theorderof Jesuits,le.365. The 
inhabitants of, cItUlsed by them, 366. 
PrecauUons used by the Jesuits to pre- 
serre the independency of their empire 
there, 367. -i; 

Paris, an inquiry into the pre-^mioent 
jurisdiedan of iu ftarliament orer die 

other paiHaoienU of Kraoce. ili^M. Its 

origin traced, 300, note it. she royal 
edSts registered by, before admitted to 
be laws, 302. A decree poblislied by the 
ootreisUy of, against Uitber, i*. 37. A 
decree A the perliarocnt of,^ poblished 
againat the emperor Cbnries V., 3*®- 

Parliaments, or legisladtre assemblim. 
how formod under the femUl H**?- 
41. Host Htered by the pmgrees of d*il 

**Pafinn, die doeby of, cosifirmed Jo Oe- 
ttrio Famese, by 7; 

19 *. Is attacked by the mip mialiy . snd 
ntccessfolly protocled by 

Passeo, a treaty cooclutW ««« "*• 
tween the emperor Charim V. and Ms^ 

rice of Sasoiw, e.*S*. BAcuotmoo^ 

peace, and the ooodoel of Maurice. *40, 


Pacla. b esif j ed by fmncis I. a* 
Fmoce, ie. 147. V lj i t ua sly irfeo fit d 
by Animdode layea, 148. taldeaf, bo- 
tween Fmncis aadAe duko af Baurbou, 
15*. Tbe imperial Isoope hi that dly 
mnSny, 160. 

Haul 111., pope, etected, I*. * 66 . WH 
charocmr, ib. Pmpmes a feiwrai counclt 
to bebeld at Mantua,*79. Netotistr* per* 
sontily between tbeemperor efild FVands, 
.3*5, Issaes a boll for a eoundt at Man¬ 
tua, 334. P tero a nes and Imiatns H to 
Vkelisa. 333. A partfol rrfermstiea of 
abuses by, 336. Summoot tbe council of 
Trent,*. * 0 . Pnmigoc«il,*l. S u mmons 
it again, 4*. Oraots die docMts af Par¬ 
ma and Ptaceaih lo his Bleghimslc son, 
49. Deprist* and exeoinmnnlcaiet Ibe 
rieetotai bishop of Coloftne, 64. Pressas 
tbe empetot to drcisie igsbist Ibe Pro* 
testaots, 65. Conckiiies an allltoce with 
Ite against the Pm ts st a at s. 70. lodl*. 


Bologni, 130. Refasestheempctorsie- 
qoesllocany Ibecouiicil back loTVmbtb. 
Hit resenunesit against the rmperur fie the 
murder of his son cardinal Fttnese, 133. 
Is petitioned by the diet of A^sberofoi 
■he reiuiD of we oounrll to Irent, 133. 
Etudes the complying wHh this reqotsi, 
136. Missenlimennidlbr lolerim, pob. 
lilted hs tTwrIes. 16*. Dismlmso the 
coundl uf botugne, 167. Anneses Pamw 
and PIscendelodiehotysse.lT*. Oio*,lb. 
Ihc manner ofhis dmth inquired into,17.3. 

Paul IV. papa, elected, ». 31*. Mis 
rbataclrrajHl hishiry, 31.3. Fuuads Ihc 
order of Thcctlnes. ib. Is the Hsdpcl 
occcshiu of estaWidung the haquMfloa In 
the papal territories, 314. ^yscsMehls 
misis^rity on his ctertioo, ib. His par* 
daliiy to bia aephews, SIS. Is ctlmatod 
fiom the emperor by his naphcwi. 3ld, 
Hakes osertures m so aliicnee with 
Fmoce. 317. Is enraged by ibe nccae 
of Ihc dirt of Aogtbur)!. 319. • 

ireciy with Fiance. .3*1. Is Jnelcded In 
the imce for *»e ycw.wndoded te- 
Iween ibe emperor sod Henry, S3*, ilic 
iofidioas srdiioes lo dcfosi ^ diJs tracer 
* 33 . Absoiees Henry ftom his iimb,aiia 
eondvdes o new ireaiy whb 
Hi* eioteni procordin** mtci^ Ptellp. 
now king of Spda. 837. 

Bomans aetaed by the dohe d AI»a,SW. 
Cuadedes a ireee wiib Aha, *40, Cot^ 
msl teswrt* bts coodcct an d t^ of 
Cbarlca, 346. Reoewa bb tostfldoa 
■gaioat Pbinp. **7. I* ao preo MH Im 
Steap, upctathms._^ U ijjOnmii 
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8 t> QoiMiB) Becrircf n calt(i:{iit 0 a treaty whbl«»b,U). H» 

aito lieiD tte eaipeiar ferdinand to icnfiineiiti on Feraiaand'a obtalidoe the 
^f^Uadectiim,tere{iueitoaeebiai, regenv of Caatilf, 3S3. Beqmtea^cr- 
oc :to-.adbaowledgB OieMagem, STL dniaod to ledie to Jtiagon, and resign 
1^1 Site. . bis regency of Castile, ib._ Tto regency 

FaiillD,aZ're»w.oScet}aM>tambaBsa- of Castile rested joiiiUs in him, Ferdi- 
dor fion Frands X, to Satiito Solyaiaa, naod, antiXoanna, by the treaty of Sala- 
T.1S» Hla soaeaaawtseptiatianaattbe aanoa. Sad. Sett out tor Bpaui, and is 
Forte, Ub diiren on the coast of England, where ha 

Faeabi^, earl of, seat by qneen isdetainad three months by Heniy VII., 
Maiy at Englaad with a body m owb to 327. Airiret at Comiuw, imThe Castilian 
join the Bpaaith army in tbeEow Conn* nobilito declare openly for him, ib. Fer- 
triea, T, dinand retim the regency of Castile to 

People, their Trietcbed tsrile slate him, MB. bterriew between tfaem,ib. 
nnder the fendtU system, 2S. H, Be- Ackaowlsdged fcmg of Castile by the 
leased from their alaviA state by the cortea, S29. Dies, ib. Joannab extra- 
enfranchisement of dtiea, 39, Bow they ‘ ordbwy conduct in regard to bit body, 
obtained a reprtteirtation in nati on al ib. See Joanoa. 
conneilt, 42. Thoae„wfao Grid id ti>e .Philip, prince, son to the emperor 
Goantry and odtirated the gnund,.an CaiarlatV., bis right of anccetiionrecog- 
inqnity into their condition under the itised by the cartes of Aregon andVa- 
fendal polky, 206, note ia. - lencis, v. 8. Is acknowledged by tin 

Pertognaa, the ekpilal of BonsUlon, states of the Netherlands, 169. Hisde* 
betie^Mby thedaupnirtof Fraiice,T. 6. portment disghafs die Flemings, ib. Hit 
The siege raised, 7. chsraoter 190. Is married to Mary queen 

Persia, mttrder.in,howpnnithedthere, of£ngland,277.279.The£nglithpatGa- 
iii. 234. ment jealous of him, 281. His father 

Pescara, marnnls de, takes Milan by resigns bit hereditary dominions to him, 
assaolt, ir. 75. Drirst Bonnlrat back to 321. It called by bis fattier out of Eng- 
France, ISO. .His genetons care of the land, 326. Tbe ceremony of inTesting 
chevalier Bayard, 131. .Commands in him, ib. Hit father’s address to him, 328. 
the inration of Ptorenoe, 142.. Besieges Commitaiuns cardinal Granville to ad- 
MaiMiles, ib. Hla army retirei to- dreu tbe assembly in bis name, 329. 
wards Uy, on the appearance of tbo Meiy queen dowager of Hungaiy resigns 
Braacb troops, 143. Resigns Milan her regency, ib. The dominions of Spain 
to tha French, 146. Prevaus on the resigned to him, ib. Bis nnpoliteness to 
Spanish troope not to niurmar it present tbe French ambassador Coiigni, 332, note, 
for their pay, 147. Contributes to the The pope's violent proceedings against 
defeat of Ftandt at theibsttle of Pavia, him, 337. His soruples concerning com- 
133. la di^stod at Francis being taken mench^g hostilities aninst the pope, 338. 
to Spain witboct bw concurrence, 163, Hit angrateful neglect in payug his 
Biaretentmtntin6aniedbyMoituie,166. father's pension, 344. The ^pe renews 
Btitays Manind’adeiigna tothd erbpe- hostilities against him, 347. Asseuiblea 
tor, 168. AttvataMotbnd, 169. Diea,172. an army in the luw Cnoatries against 
Peter the Hennit, eadtoathe Eoirmean France, SSO. Goes over to Englud to 
ponces to iwdmtake the holy war, iii, 30. engage that Ungdom in the war. 351. 

—— IV.; king of Aiagan, delfts the Viuts the camp at St. Qnintin, after the 
leader* of fte Atagtmese unfen. and d*. victory, 357. Opposes the scheme of 
strays the ptiviiegs of tboae aasodatinns, penetrating to Itora, and onicn tfaeaiego 
iii. 283. ' of St Qratin to be proseculeri, 358. 

PhUip the long, pieerahle to hi# writ '$t Quh^ taken by assanlt, 359. The 
ef aamatona to the eommiud,^ ef Net- small advanlagaa he teap^ by these 
baime, note xht, Uh 231. sacaretas, 360. Bnilds tbe Escurial in 

—-satdidukeef Auatria, and father, meitiaiy of the btttle.of St Qniutin, ib. 
of Charles V., visHi Spain hii wife Coodim e peace with tbe pope, 361. 
Joanna..til. 316. Does hamage by tbe B«ftotes Placentia to Octavio Fareeae, 
way |e Lawia Xll. of France Ihr the sA . Grrreta the inveatitore of Sieaa to 
aaridaaieCFlBndora;ib. Bistide totbe Caaow diMedici, 364. Eoteisinto ne- 
enwqadcnMiedgsd by Ibecortasi 319. gnliationa fee .peace with his prisoner 
la tUignaied witii the fonuUty at the MonbBnvaasy, 379. Death of queen 
SpanUieOHtt, ih, feedinand becomes M«iy,S87. AiidtcaiesherinceeasorEli- 
jraiaua 4f. his pow^ ib. Slight hto xatMth fer nuttiage, 388. Elixabeih'i 
wfc ib.>':.FBi ahrept depaitnre. icfoi wlwa,fee njectrng him, 390. Ilet 
Sp a l fc l ife. Jft mieathraBghfrantei and e.v|iritrcaatarerlohim,ib. Suppiautshis 
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Irathawuiy.ib. TlMiad<*iil«««4». 

c jw«l Mllwity, l«. ATir«<«r(to 

nuibert. Eaunuei, doke of Santp. coatnit bctor««B ibc mm ml (h* n»- 

Philli|^, oepb^ to Andrew Dorin, P^fHiUMn«c«». if ibe tncWnt MrtWni 
dtfe«ts Mon^n m n iM-cngigeiiieiil naHooM in inqnUT mii>. Ui. It, 
ok.M ^ ««»• '»» pH»arg« abHdfMl ^ f 

PhiIo 80 |*y,ailtw®trfbjrUieAimbUjw. dimod kingof lb>hrmi«o«. UT, 

when lost in Europe,iii. S88, note iitih. IVioting, ht effrtii on ibe ttomi «l 
Its progress from them into Eorope^ib. the Refiwmoyoo. iv. 4A. 

Piadena, marnuU de, iiiTadu Tran- Priicut, eattact from bb arroviitoftlie 
sylvarkia for Ferdinand, V. S06. JUisre- Koruao eiobaMV to Alltia, kina of tk« 
preseoU cardinal Martinuaai to Ferdi- Hnm. iU. IM, note iU. 
nand. and obtains a commission to aisaa* Proc<^tiis, hit aeteunt «rf the cvoel 
finate bim,^ ?09< la forced to abandon defastaiions made bjr tbc irraption of 
Transylvania, '.f66- tbe northern itatiom, IftT, '^joie v. 

Picardy, invaded by Henry Vlll., it. 18B, 189« 

82. Henry forced by the duke do Ven- Property, iha pomewkm of. kow at- 
dorae to retire, ib. Invaded again under cured hy the French ebanen id coommi* 
file duke of SufTolk, 127. Who pene* mdea, iii> Tt% 

(rates almost to Paiit, but is driven Lack, l^oletUnl*, (be derivntbui of dw namr. 

J28. IncdTeetual invasion by tbr i«- iv. 246 * Of whom they ofMoatty.ocwMiM 
perialists, dlS. ed, ib. A tcveic «lccfi*r pimUiKrd agaimi 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, when them by the emperor, tM). They eiiier 
lirst ondertaken, iii. 28. Sec Crosades, into a league, Ib. Sec Smalkalde. Ke« 
and Peter the Hermit new tlmir toague and appl^v (o francu 

Placentia, council of, the liolv war ra* kiAguf France, and tlrnry vf Kng' 
solved on by, iii. 30. See refer (lie Iniid, for prutertion. .*^3. Are wvtHly 
Herioit, and Crusades* rncnura,ted by Francis. 2AA Kreeive a 

Placmitia, the dnchT of, gratilcd, supply of tnoticy from lirtirv, ib. Terms 
together with that of Parma, by pope nf Ute pacification sgrrc’i to beiwrtm 
Paul III. to hb natural son, cardinal them and the emperor ar Nu^mbiwii, 
Famese, v. 49. Famese assassinated 2A5> Astivt the eiiipetor againsl tbo 
there, 152. Istakenpouii'ssioiiof hy the Turks, *2S6. Their negotiaitous wilk thu 
isnperia) troops, 153. llrsiored to Oc- pope relative to a georral council, 258. 
lavio Famese,by raill. ofSpain, 3(>3. lUisew Ihs le^oe *tf S^kaWc for Um 
Plunder, how divided among Ibe an* years, •79. the moUve^ for fusing 
cieiit northern nations, iii. 2(t. Illustrated fo astisi the kiof of Fraiioa againsi tka 
in an anecdote of Clovis, J96, iioto vii. emperor, 298. Ilehisu to ackjK*nled|® 
PoJc.cafdiiial, arrives in England with llic council luiinooncd by th e pn pu at 
a iegatinu commissimi, v. 28(t. Eodea* hfantoa, 3.'15. A eoofsmocu bat ws^ 
vours to mediate a jieace between (he tfaeir'principal dr vinca and a drpwls^ow 
emperor and the king of Fram*, without of caihoUcf at lUtlsbi n. .278. TWs 

■ _ . ^ « .1 _. rsuIalMa TVS 


teMth centorv. Hi. 1*2. Origin and |iro- AllrigofwusedlcHagainai^«s«sp«*M 
gressofthe papal power, ib. The torn* by a rrccu of the «** 

of their ipiritMJ jttrnrficlkm. l»a. Tb«t dwtof Wm». 44. IW udlwIW.^ 

auUiorily “ ihe'' *•“ **• !>«**"«■ *“ •*“ ®f f**, ’ **' PT. 

trrmelTMiioiled. lb. The cheek ihry eUU. .« *■* «h. J* 


p.,^.othSri^ c.«ad«.bl, »•«'> '*«' P^.*****^ 

^ l» the i^pe. Ale««ae. VU .od fmn. 

JuH«fU. IfT^e Jidiu. It IV umj. 7T. TV er?*.* *** 
peiruaeot »»«o« of eeelftd..tic.l ^ 

liH,!. ib. TV ci«a .d»m<»tnrtM* of/eod Tht ouBytopmed, W. TV 
o«fi«. « —.i.«e»l. IWetV au-y W-. 

■chooi of poiilical intrifV duiio* the m- deecivd by Wif. v* «»■■■»»»« 
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14t.' Tba eroperar’i cniei ttutmeal of 
, li!n> tMi : The IntMim, ■ t/etim ot the- 
olo^n^Dmendeil bTtheehiperortoUih. 
diet U Aosiborgi ta9. Ara ptomited 
pioteetlon ^ the emperor at tbe cooncil 
of Trenti iis. Tlii) emperor praeeedr 
ligoronl; agatait them, 196. Their da- 
potiet obtain neafe condvot from die em- 

S ror, hot are refined by the coencil, S04. 

aorice of Shnony raiae'i aoan^ in dielr 
catiae, fl7. See Maurice. Tieh^ of 
Pawaui tS9. The prateatant princea again 
unite to. atrengtben the praCeataat bie- 
reat, 304. Rmaa of the diet ct Auga- 
buig on the aobjeet of religion, 306. 
Why origihally aeaiae to the priDcipiea of 
tolciBtioii,309. ' 

Proreditori, fat the - Venetian policy, 
their office, iii. 130,^ 

Froreoce ia bdd watte die marachal 
Montmorency, on the approach of the 
emperor Cbarlea V,,' ie. SIS. Ia entered 
by the'<aniperor,' 314. The diaaatroua 
retreatof the emperor ftom, 317. 

~ Pnittia, when conquered by the Teu¬ 
tonic ' order, ir. .167. It erected into a 
duchy,' and Snally into a kingdom, and 
enjoyed by tbefaouae of Branmenburg. ib. 
• 

RaTiaaoH.a conference between a de- 
putatimi of prateatant and catholic di- 
vinat, before die emperor and diet there, 
ir. 370. Tbit conference how rendered 
ir^eaa, 371. A diet opened there by 
the emperor, r. 67. The catholic mem- 
ben of, aaaert the authority of the conncil 
of Trent, 68. Tbe~proteatanta present a 
memorial againat it, ib. The pruteatant 
dep^ea retire, 70. 

Hefontation in religion, the diet at 
Wotroa called by Chariea V. to check the 
progrCM of, ir. 11. The rite of, eaplajped, 
lb. Account of Martin Lutber the le- 
foniet, 16.; Beginning of, in Switacrland, 
by Zuinglioa, 97. Slate of, in Germany, 
at the aiiirai of Charles V., 30. ReSec- 
thma on the conduct of the court of Rome 
towaida Luther, 31. And on Luther’s 
condnet, 39. Inqnhy into the canaea 
which contributed lo-lne progreas of, 34. 
Obaerradoua on tbe ponudeate of Aiei- 
ander VL and Juiioa II., '35. The im¬ 
moral Urea' of the Romfah clergy, 36. 
Tbe progreaa of, farouled by tbe ioreu- 
tioa of printins. 48. And the reriral of 
learning, ib. The great pragresa of, in 
Germany, 133. Adranlagea derired 
to, Jlloffl ^ diet at Nuremburg, 137. Its 
tendeoey in fhvour of ciril liberty, 183. 
Tim diaaenaions between Iheemjwinrand 
the pcpetdarourabla to,3i9. The great 
aprcM of, among the German princes, 
944. The eonfearioa of Angsbnrg drawn 
upby Mmaachihon, 948. Oraaea which 
hid 4o that of Eogland, 963. Hit da- 


ceaaea.it gsro rise to, 366. SaePrcleat- 
ant,' Maniice, and Smalkalde. la ea- 
tablished in Saxony, 338. The great al- 
LtcratiDn occasioned in the cooitof 

Rome, r. 409. Oonlnbnted to improre 
both the monia end ieanring of tbe Ro¬ 
mish ehm^Ald- , 

Reggio-, , inreated by the French, who 
are raiinfabd by the goremor Gntcci^ini 
the hiatorian, fr. 71. 

Reli^a, how cornipted by tbe nor- 
tfaem nationa esiabliahed in Europe under 
the feadtl pqUey, iii. 95. Its influence in 
' freeing mankind from the .feudal aerri- 
tude, ill. 939, 

Remonstrance of grierancea drawn up 
by tbe holy junta, the partieuiara of, 
ir. 95. 

Repledging, the right at, in the law of 
Seodand, explained, iii. 957. 

Reproach, words of, the ancient Swe¬ 
dish law of satisfaction for, iii. 947. 

Rerenues, royal, reiy sroatl under the 
feudel policy, iii. 86. By what means 
increased, 114. 

Reverse, a deed so called, signed by 
tbe archduke Ferdinand on being elected 
ki^ of Bohemia, iv. 911, 

Rheggio plundered and burnt by Bar- 
baroate, r. 16. 

Rliine, origin and intention of the 
league of, iii. 346- 

Rhodea, (he island of, besieged by So- 
lyman the Mumificent, ir. 83. Taken 
. by him, 84. 'fte island of Malta grant¬ 
ed to the knights of, by tbe emperor 
Charles V., Ib. ' 

Richlieu, cardinal, his remarks on De 
ReU’s History of ^eaoo’a Conapiraty, 
r. 114, note. 

Rieitao, Nicholas, endenrours to rea- 
cne Rome from the papal authority, and 
eslabliah a democratica! form of gorern- 
Dient there, iii. 135. 

Rincoa, the French arabasaador at the 
Porte, tbe motirea of bis return to France, 
r. 3. Is murdered in bis journey back 
to Constantinople, by order of tbe impe¬ 
rial gorernor of the iffilaneae, 3. 

Robbers, the aoatiiema pibnonnced 
agahiBt them duriog the middle agea, 
iii. 373. 

Rodolph of Hapsborgh, bow he attun¬ 
ed election to the empire of Germany, 
iii. 171. 

. Rouians, an inquiry into those adran- 
lages which enabled them to conquer the 
reat of Europe, iii. 9. The improvements 
they communicated in return for their 
conquests, 10. The diaadvantsges tbe 
provinces laboured imder from toeir do¬ 
minion, ib. 1'heir empire overtniard by 
the imiptiun of the bubaroua natioas. 1 ]. 
Tlie concurrent causes of their rain, 14. 
A comparison drawn between them and 
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(1m BMlkm imUobl 15. All Hm M 
«tt cMbUdKd hy Ana oUilmt«|, *5. 
The BMonBeatoorUieitwliiwImttiMqlT 
deUn^ by their bnhaiUH unniden,75. 

Borne, ptul. See FOpedoa. 

-. leBeclioos on Ibe eoodeol ef 

(be cout ef, respecting the pnicncdiagi 
egainst Bfartio Luibn, ie. St. The ex> 
orbhaet arealtb of the cimicb of, pKeiou 
to the BeforaMlion, 38. Vemfliy of, 
45. How it diained other couutiieB of 
their mealth, M. The city Hittd 
cardinal Colanra, aed pm CleiKia 
VII. besieged pi the castle of 8 l Anselo, 
196. The city taken by the iiapcrUiiti, 
and Boorboo killed, tm. Is pluodeied, 
SOB. The great rerolatioii ia the coon 
of. during the siateehtb century, ?. 409. 
How affected lyr the tenll of Luther, 
410. The spirit of its guverooical 
changed by, 4tt. 

ilraqolUo, tent by cardiusl Adrian 
with troops to soppresa the iasucrcetion 
in Segovia, iv. 87. Is routed by the Ib> 
snrgents, 88. 

Hoveto, Fmncesco Maria de, rctlorcd 
to his ducby of Urbina by pope Adrien, 
iv. 116. 

Aosalana, a Hutsien captive, hecaiaet 
the favourite mistress of sultan SolyaMn 
the Magnihcvnt, v. 967. Her only 
daughter aianied to Buslan the grand 
visier, 168. Froenrea herself tu Ik de¬ 
clared a free woman by tlir sultan, ib. 
Is'foroialiy married U> niin, Sb9. Krn- 
dcrs Solynian jealuiu of the virtues of his 
sonMaatapha,S70. Muslapba atraegled, 
•37X 

Boyai tmcc, an ucconnt of, iii. S4I. 

BuaUtt, grand visier to Solyman the 
MapiSccet, is matried to hit daughter 
by Msalana, v. S68. Eiiiat into Hoaa- 
laaa’t tcbeme to rain Solyman'i sen 
Muatapha, ib. It sent with an army to 
destroy him, 971. Draws Solymtu to 
the army by falte repurU, 973. 

SaLaiiaacA, treaty of, between Fer¬ 
dinand at Aragon, tad hit sou in-law 
PhiKp, id. 396. 

Saietne, prmce of, heads the dhaff^- 
ed Neapolitans, against the oppretiiuoi 
of the viceroy don Pedro de foleda, v. 
<56. Solieiis aid from ileory 11. of 
France, who instigates the TuAs u> in¬ 
vade Naples, ib. , 

Salic lawa, Ibe mannri in whicb they 
were enacted, hi. 999. 

Saluoef, marnuit de, tuceccds Lanirec 
in the cotntnand of the Frearh army be- 
fbre Naplet, iv. 350. Relirea to Avto, 
where he it taken prisoner by the ptin« 
of Oiaage, ib. firlrayt hit charge ia 
PiciSaMnta 31^* 

Saacertt, count ik, defends St. Dbine 
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«ffiMthtaiapcrai Ctunto, v. St. b 
d^vtd iota a tonendti km lha eaidiaat 
Granvelle.ioi. 

_tevage, a Ilcmiag, oMdt chanaaaer 

Cathk by Charies, on the dtolh ef 

XiiBanqt.ru. 359. Hit ttioithm.ih. 

Sevoea, ia faHiAvd. and its haiboar 
riaaied by the Fnacb. to fevowitt rivnt- 
ihip with Genoa, iv. 998. 

Mvoy, Chailn duke of, muiriti Bun- 
Irii of Pwtanl, titlur to the napuiar 
Cburics V.. Tv. 199. The ea»u nf 
Ftaacis's disphruuie uguinit Urn. 300. 
Hit Icniioiin nvemni by the Fiuacb 
tampt, .101 Geneva recoveia lb liberty, 
ib. Hit tilualion by the truce at Nict, 
between the erot<efOi end Kianch.. 397. 
It heritgrd el Nice by the Fiencb and 
Tuikfce. Id. 

—, Kminuri PhiKhari. dnhe nf, 
uppoinird by Philipuf Spaiu nirommend 
bit may in the Low Caualiiet, v. 359. 
Invctb St. Uidntin, ib. DefealwlfAn. 
dclol In tn endetvonr to join the garrison, 
354. Dm decs ihU hinder him fiunt ea- 
Irtiag the town, lb, Urfetli Uw ewHia. 
ble Uoiitmaiaacy, and lakes him prisuaar, 
.155 Is gtacioutly visited ia the camp 
by Philip, 357. rake* 51. tjuiebn by 
Btsauli, 358. AiMsb Moninureney in 
negotiating peace bciwuen llwUp end 
Heniy, 379. Mairirt ticury'i titicr, 
KUsabelh, 394. 

Sautts. why so many uacri of thuh 
laws, Unguage, and ru-loius, to ba haind 
tn Laglandt iii. 186. ante iv, tminlry 
iuto tbeir laws fw putting an end In p«- 
vnle wan, 944. 

Saiony, rtecbi' of, uirpoinled joim 
cuminandci of thu army of Ihu PtoliMant 
league, with Ow iaulgiave of liutat, 
V. U3. Their chartetets compuied, ib. 
Opiwtet the taedgiavr's inienlion at 
giving bailie to iIk emperur, 87. Bit 
rieclotalc lelanl by Mnuricu. 94. The 
tnay of the league 6i*,enc, 97. Bueovtut 
Saiony, 100 It amasod by Maaiion 
with a nrgotiilion, ioi. tbhm aa 
aimy to defend hiinseif tgsltwl tbo UM- 
pen-r, 195. la hfrsolala tn Ids man- 
totes, ib. Ouslies passn ibe tilhi, UT- 
It attacked by Ibe iBn>erialitU. 198. It 
taken prisoner and barshiy received by 
lha empnor, 199. Is cwdemswd to 
dead) by a court-moninl, 1.13. Hit viwo- 
tadon on the oectsioa, 153. U •ndwead 
by aegard to bis fatoily In aanrtndev hie 
rlniucale, 135. llefasas the emperach 
dearie of his appfoviag the Interim, 143* 
Tbe rigour of his eanMweaemt inetatmod, 
144. It rallied by the empcaot wilb 
him hno Uar Scilrnbmdt, 167. It le- 
leased by the enprtar on Mmnier't 
taking arms agantw h-m, chwataa lu ctap 
litnc with the eotpania, 395k Oktalna 
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lui liberty efier the lieaty of Pkiutt, 

tu. 

SiiDoy, George, dulc( of, u CBemy. 
.(o the Baformstian, ir. lEi dea&’ 
■0 ideantege to the lUfannttion, ib) 
ne Froteitiint religion, ertablubed by 
Henry deke of, ib. Henry la aacMeded 
by his son Mionce, r. 18. His m^Tes 
for not acceding to the leagde of Sinai* 
kalde, ib. Marches to the assistance of 
Ferdinand in. Hungary, ib. Joins the 
eniperor against, the proteslants, 90, 91. 
See Maoris. 

Scbertel, Sebastian, a commander in 
., the army oj[ the protertant leane, bis 
Tigoroea commencement of bostUitiee, t. 
81. It injudiciously recaiied, ib. Is ei- 
pelled freip Augaborg on the dispetsiott 
of the Protestant army, 98. 

Science, the leviral and progreat of, 
how far instmmentai in ciTiliring the na¬ 
tions of Europe, iii. 74. A summary 
view of tlie revival and progress' of, in 
Europe, iii. 867, note axvili. 

Scotland, James V. of, married to 
Maty of Guise, dnchett-dowager of 
Longueville, iv, Mt, Death of James 
and acceaalim of bit iniant daughter 
Mary, V. 11. Mary, contracted to the 
dauphin of France, 154. The marriage 
celebrated, STS. Mary assumes the title 
and arms of England on the death of 
Mary of £ngland,r889. Included in the 
tseat^ of Chateau Cambresis, 393. Al¬ 
teration in the conduct of England to¬ 
wards, 408. 

Sects in religion, rcSections on die 
origin of, ir. 866. 

Segovia, au insurrection there, on ac. 
count of their representative Tordesiilat 
votiiie for the donative to CharUs V., iv. 
86. Is killed by the populace, ib. The 
insurgents there defeat Konquillo, sdnt to 
s^iness them by cardinal Adrian, 88. 
Sttrrenders after the batUe of Villalar, 108. 

Selim 11. sultan, extirpates the Mamc- 
lukra, and adds E^pt and Syria to hit 
empire. Hi. 364. Considered as formi¬ 
dable to the.Euiopean powers, ib. 

Sforaa, Francis, the foundation of his 
pretentions to tU duchy of Milan, iii. 
138. Is mnrdered by hit uncle Ludovico, 
ib. . 

——, Ludovico, bis private views in 
engaging Charles VIIL'of France to in- 
i(ade Ituy, iii. 107.. See ChMes VIII. 
Murders hit nephew Frandt, and seisi's 
Milan, 138. It stripped of bit dominions 
bf Louis XJI. of Ftuce, and dies in pri¬ 
son, 1S9. . 

. : . obtains of Charles V. the in- 

vcttittaief M|)as, hr. 164. Forfeits the 
dughy ^Mt mtfbiuea wHhHoroiid, 169. 
^dns in tsKagne sgahist Charles for (be 
It 'Acted to. 


tonettder Milan to ihe imperialitis, 194 . 
Obtoint again of the emperor the invcsti* 
tare of Milan, 948. ihiters into a pri¬ 
vate trebty with Francis, 895. Dies, 383. 

'Shiptomcks, Ihe right, fords of manors 
daim to; -whence derived, iii. g78. 

Sleae,;Ihe fobabilants of, implore the 
assitiis^ (rf 'ilie ^peror Charles V. to 
detenni ifem egsintt their nobles, v, 855. 
The-impslial troops endeavour to eadave 
them, ui. Begain possession of their 
city, 856. ,:RepuIsp.-eo attack of tlie 
Germans, 865. Are besieged by the 
marqois de Marignano, 890. Tlie com¬ 
mander Moninc tepulsea the assaults ri¬ 
gorously. ib.' Tbe town reduced by 
lamine, 891. Numbers of tbe rdtiseiu 
retire, end esteblishoi free government at 
Monte Alcino, 898. The remsining ci- 
tixens oppressed, ib. And flock to Monte 
Alcano, 893. Is granted by the emperor 
to his son Philip, ib. The investiture 
l^ven by PhiUp to CosBia di Medici, 365. 

Sieverhausen, battle of,' belween Mau¬ 
rice of Saxony and Albert of Branden¬ 
burg, T. 860. 

Silk, Ihe rarity-of, and the high price 
it bore in ancient Borne, remarked, iii. 
874. The breeding of silkworms, when 
introduced into Orceces ib. 

Sion, cardiiial'of, his scheme for weak¬ 
ening the French army in the Milanese, 
iv. 74. Leaves the imperial army to at¬ 
tend the conclave on the death of Leo X., 
76. 

Slanes, letters of, in tbe law of Scot¬ 
land, what, iii. 854. 

Slaves, under the feudal policy, their 
wretched state, iii. 806. Oblati, or vo¬ 
luntary slaves, tbe several classes of, 8.34. 

Smalkalde, the Protestants enter into 
a league there for their mutual aupport, 
iv. 851. The league renewed at a second 
meeting there, 853. The league of, re¬ 
newed for ten years, 879. A roanifeato, 
refusing to-acknowledn a coundl called 
by the pope, 335. The king of Den¬ 
mark jmna die league, 337. Ibe princes 
of, protest against the anthaiity of tbe 
Jmp^al chamber, and the KOeas of the 
diet at Nuremburg, v. 88. Publish a 
manifesto oninst ue proceedings of the 
council at IWt, 63. Are alumd at 
the proceedings M the emperor, 54. A 
want of unito among the meabeia, 55. 
The views of the elector of Saxqny, and 
the landgnve, explained, ib. Appear at 
(he diet of Ratiibon by deputies, 67. 
Their deputies protest against the council 
of -Ttait, 68. Ibeir deputies, alarroed 
at the empeior’s proceedings and decia- 
ladons, leave tbe diet, 70. The cropeior 
leagues with the pope against them. lb. 
Prepare to resist tbe emperuc, 74. Are 
disappeuited in their appUcaliaBs to tbe 
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Vcnrtmut ud Swin, 7&. At tin <riih 
Henfj VIII. tad Franeit, 76. Auwhk 
• Inge nm;, 77. Are put aiidcr 
bNi at the eiupirei BO. Decluc w 
■guioit the rnpmr, BI. HotUlhiet be¬ 
gun hr Scbertel, BZ. TlwjiecuUhiu.ib. 
The deetof of Sexony aM Undgnre of 
Heste appointed jomt coiaaaaden of 
theic army, 83. The ehaneicnof the 
n>o eoiiiiiianden compated, ib. Their 
operationa diilneled by this jobit com¬ 
mand, 84. Cannonade the eaiperor't 
camp, 87. Hake orertaret of peace to 
the emperor, 96. Their army diapene, 
97. 'nie elector of Saxoay reduced, 
119. The landgnec de ceir e d and con¬ 
fined, 141. Their waiiike atorea teiaed 
by the emperor, 146. See Maurice. 

Society, cieil, tlie rode atate of, under 
the feudal eatabliihmrnta after the down- 
(al of the Roman empire, iii. 34. The 
influence of the crutadea oo, 31. How 
improecd by tbe catabliahment of rautii- 
cipul communitiea, 36. The cffccta the 
enfranehiaementa of the people had on, 
45. Private wara, how deatructive to, 


lana, 170. Otdeit hint la be tiiwagiw), 
*73. Ordrta tha murder of Hinunka’a 

ava, 374. 

^h.a tuoimuy virwof haiinaliaa, 
at the cuanttrucemrnl of the flAemlb 
century, iii. 89. The power sf the crown 
of, haw catOKh-d b> Kndinaad. lOt, 
National infantry ruahiuhed in. tl3 It 
cofiqurred by Ibe Vandala, 110 , and 
after by the Moon, ih. The empire of 
the Moon io, huw wcakeued. til. Riae 
of Ibe ki^oma of Caitile and Aiagea, 
ib. Their uaioo into the Spaniah too. 
patchy, 143. The ancient cuttHat ttlll 
triained amidtl ail ila revolationt. ib. 
I’eculiaritiet In ila eaatiHuliea aad lawt 
remarked, 143. See Artgun and Caa- 
tite. Variont caatart wlikkcotUriUile to 
limit ibe regal power ia, 150. The citiaa 
of, bow tliey attained Ibeir ctimiderallon 
and power, I.SI. The Khenea of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Itabella, to cult the regal 
power, 153. The grand-niaaierthipa of 
the tbire ordera, anneaed to tlir crown, 
154. Tbe aaaociaiion of tlw Holy lire, 
therbood, on what ocratton f«uniC)1i. 156. 


48. These iiiteatitie hoslilitirs, bow tup- The tendency of this arwH-iatioii to 
preased, 49. The administration of jut- abridga the leiritorial lurndicliuns of the 
tice iniprured by the prohibition of judi- twrons, 157. Ibe cniel deiestaUvns 
eial conibaK, .51. The growUi of royal made by llie Vandals. In llw iin avian of 
courts of jiivtiee. io opposition to the that piovince, lit7. When the riiies of. 
batuiia' count, 03. How advanced by acnuited municipal piivifcget. 7*9, note 
the revival of the Roman law. 6«. The tvii. I be long contjpuauee of the pm 
eSecU of the spirit of chivalry in iiu- licf of private ware there. 145. Tba 
proving, 71. The reviial of commcico total annual revenue of the nobiMly. Iw 
and itt iottufwev, 80. ‘he time of Chiilev \ ,. 386. Ao intpiisv 

Solyman tlic.Magnificeiii.hivchar.itter, into the vuigin of coiamuiiitiet of her 

iii. IBS. Ascends the Ottoman throne, cities in, 1U7. Tbe Hate of. at die death 

iv. II. Invades Hungary, and takes of Ferdinand of Aragon, iii.‘'•‘B. fTmrlea 
Belgrade, 83. Takes the islaad of kiag of, aspires U. the iiD|wtial crown on 
Rhodes, ib. OefeMt the llungarUn al the dealii at SUsimiftan, .3oX Is cicetod 
Mobacr, 8 to. Ilia auccettea, and the emperor, .'•33. lUllsctiona of itm Bpw- 
nomber of priioiicra be carried away, ib. niards on that event, 574. C-har iea up - 
BeiiegeaVienua, 341. Entcia Hungary pointavicernyt. and depa»lvlortserw«M, 
again with a vatl army, but im forceil to 380. Iiiaurrrctii.tu there, iv. #5. A 
^ire by Ibe emperor Chatlea, 3.56. »rw of tbe feudal sysien. to. Wk ^ 
Takea iWburoaaa the pirate uader h» account of the ti^edeiaty larwra »• 
pralcction, S8.T. Concludraio uHiaocc Holy .InnU, 91. Causes wbicfcpre^tad 
with Friaeis, king of France. .333. I're- a union of the raalenv in.iv in tW re- 
pares uinTade Naples. 534. Protects spedive provinces. tl4, Tl» asodare 

king of UMgary. and defeatt tsoo of Charles looards thnu oo bts 
Ferdi^. 376. Semes Hungary for arnval, l|5. 

himself, 377. Ovsarims Hon«y apm, ytiit of the grmadvCT. M3 . Is mn4 €4 
ia fulfiloKOl of hb trrmtj wi* Francs, 

T. 15. Coaeludca a brace with Ibe cm- rrsigit^ by 

p*,«. lanes TraasylvaMa. tfOdd-Jyh. tire m„..l .rfCbmto. ^ bb ^ 

bvagre tbe eeaale of Imly, 335.857. ceptwti 3«A ^ ^ 

Car^a migbly ariuT into Huiwy. letieei des ^, 

336. Re-eatobiSshev lubeOa and her m. bo- esdm^ **> IJ! 

mna in Timiaylvmiie. 366. Hia yfotoi.i fw.gn ac^bitrar.. r^ ^ 

it, 

fS7, U prerftM on to dcciar* bf o loo, j 

Farw-nymj^ber. bpw. ^ ^ of. to 
Rs. b nmdend jeMoua of tbe t^aea to ^ 

•rhBaaaMasluplia.bylbeaftaa(Raaa- dbl eMIad thee* V •• ***■ 
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XtMthn dht. at» t. tf. B«oen of, in lutioaf in, daring the lixteenth century, 
iaeoor trftbe ProtattnU, S5. ' y.41^9. 

'S|Mtatl cennim of the SeaiUi . 'SinH, the in|iHor diioiplme of thdr . 
4lMKfh, the dteodfol effecta of,i«f ^---troope, in the fifteenth centniy, iii. 112. 

St ^iier, mCHampignei'tBTeitedtjr Tetra .^her nationf the advantagea of 
the enperot, a. 31. la obtained by the inhn^ otief'cavalry, 113. 
artifice ofcardinalOranaeile, 33.Swibi^yahd, the cantons of, espoaae 
St Jaep, the miHtary order 'of, nhen 'thaTWH^nha df Cbarlea V. to the ini. 
and on aruifoceaaion inathuted.lii. 288, peiiat awwn, ii). 367. Cammucement 
noteukai. oftheBUoimtlantheieby.Zoii^ina,if. 

St. Jaatua, monoateiy of, in Plaeeotia, 27. ' Xhe legalatlon. under which they 
ia oholeh hykiw eOiperor Charles V. ftn. biienot theirtroops^Td. The precipitate 
his retreat af^ Ma lesignation, a. S6d.' battle insisted on liy’their tr^s andn 
lurituafion. described, 315. His apart Eeatnc, lost, 78. 

.mentf, ib. a ' . Syria, bow and by whom added to the 

St Qabidn, ineeated 'l^ the Spaniah Ottoman empire, UL 364. 
boons, and defended by admiral Co- 

' lignf, a. 338. DiAodelot defeated in an TaciTos, hit accoont of the ancient 
.endeavbtir to join Uie goirison, 354. Bat Oennans compared with that of Ciesnr. 
enfen the team, ib. Montmorency de- iii. 192. 

feated by tlie duke of Savoy, 355. The Tenorea. feudal, the original of, iii. 21. 
town taken by asaault 358.- See Feudal System, and Land. 

Standing armies. See Amdes. Termes, raareachal de, governor of 

Staletgcaeial of France, causea dtuch Calais, takes Dnnkirk Storm, v. 374. 
rendered thoir antbority imperfect; iii. Engages the count of Egmont, and is de- 
160. When they lost their legislative feated fay the occidental arrival of an 
outei^, 161. When first assembled, English squadron on the coast, 375. Is 
. 299^ The form of proceediaig in them, tal^ priaoner, ib. 

300. Teronane, taken and demolished by 

Stephen, earl of Chartres and Blois, the emperor Cluwles V., v, 264. 
his account of the progress of the era- Teliel, a Domhnean friar, his shameful 
.aaders, UL 215. conduct in the sale of indulgences in 

Stiernbiiilk, his account of the ancient Germany, iv. 14. His form of absolo- 
Swedish hw of satisfaction for words of tion, aim recommendation of the virtues 
reproach, UL 247. of indalgencea, ib. note. His debauch- 


and how treated daring the noddle ages, 
and daring the fendel polii^, iii. 270. 
Strossi, Peter, some account of, v. 

288. Is Intrusted with the command of 
tbs French army in Italy, ik la de¬ 
feated by the .marquis M Marignano, 

289. 


against Imtber, 19 * 

Teotonie order, a character of, iv, 186. 
Conquer tlie province of Prussia, 187. 
Tbeir grand-master Albert made duke of 
Fnissia, ib. o 

Tbeadnes, the order of, by whom 
founded, T. 313. 


Hjaabio, an insorrecdon of the peasants 
aiibst the nobles there, iv. 180. They 
pobiish a memorial of thdr grievances, 
181. The insnrpents dispersed, 182. 
The Prolastant religion sappresaed there 
by the emperarCharles V., v. 196. 

Suffolk, dnke of, invades Picardy, pe- 
jietretea almost to Paris, but is driven 
back, iv. 127. 

Sagai-canes, when first broegbt fWnn 
Aria into Europe, and thence carried to 
Amaiica,iii. 274. 

Saltans, Turkish, their despotic power, 
UL 179. How nevertheless lindled, 180. 

Sapcrslition, its Influence in the le^ 
g w ole d liigs dating the middb ages, ui.' 

Soircy, earl of, created high admiral to 
the emnm Charles V.,iv. 81. Obliged 
Ib rqUreont of .Picardy by the duke de 
. V eodeme , 82. 

Stteden,* summary view of the revo- 


Tbeology, scholastic, the first literary 
punmits at die revival of learning in Eu¬ 
rope, iitr76. 

Tbionville, in Lanmbourg, taken by . 
the duke of Guise, y. 374. 

Thuringia, an insurrection of the pea- 
saitfa there, egunst the nobility, iv. 182. 
The fanadeal notions inspired hrto them 
by Thomas Munoer, 184. Their disorder¬ 
ly army defeated, 185. 

Tdm, inaairecfion in, at the departure 
of Charles V. for Germany, iik 3W.—4v. 
85. The cathedral of, s^ped of its 
riches to snpport the army of foe holy 
junta, 103. xUilla’s letter to, at bis exe- 
cation, 107, note. Is instigated to con- 
tinoe in arms by PadiUa’s wife, 109. Is 
redoeed, 110. 

Toledo, Ludovico de, nephew to Cosmo 
di Medici, sent by bis ancle to negotiate 
with PUlip II. of Spmn, for the investiture 
oC Siena, v. 364. 
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ToMo, Don Pedn do, vieeny of Na- cu 
pin. opprenes the Neepolitani, t. 256. Ch 
And occathms the Tnrlu to ravage t^ 

■ coast of NapIeOt t« 

Toleration, reBections on tbr progress ex 
of in Germany, ». SOT. Why mu^ly ga 
allowed among the ancient heathens, in. 
How the primitive Christians baoime a 
averse to, 308. dc 

• Tomoni, PanI, a Franciscan monk, 
atcbbisb^ of Golocaa, Is made general in 
of the Hungarian army against Solyman 
die Magnificent, and is defeated by him, Fi 
iv. 210. 

TordesUlas, the residence of queen 
Joanua, the coniiedency of maleeontents T 
called the holy junta, removed thither, iv. tl 
92. The queen taken there by the conde s< 
de Haro. 101. « 

_, one of the representatives of U 

Segovia, killed by the popnlace, for vol- » 
ing the donative to Charles V., at the n 
cortes assembled in Galicia, iv. 86. _ h 

Transylvania is surrendered to Ferdi- o 

nand,kmg of the Romans, by queen Isa- P 

belle, V. 207. „ • 

Tremouille, In, drives the English, un- i 

der the duke of Suffolk, out of Picardy, a 
iv.l2«. , „ • 

Tnmtgthe coodcU of, romraoDcd, ' 

Prorogued, ib. Again summoned, 42. Is i 
opened, 51. Declares the apocrypliat 
Scriptures canonical, 63. Establishes ite ■ 

authority of the church traditions, 64_. ine 

council, on rumours of an infection m tlie 

city, is translated to Bologna, 150. Henry | 

II. of France protests against the council, 
195. The council breaks up on the ap¬ 
proach of Maurice of Saxony, 226. HIS- 
toricaIrcmBrks on thi§ council, 2^* trW- 

ractera of iti historians, ib. 

_, cardinal of, sent by tte eropcm 
Charles V. to conclude an riliance with 
the pope, V. 69. The nature of this 
treaty, 70. , ... 

Truce of God, an account of. Ml* 

Tonis, the means of its 
the power of Barbarossa WM. ‘ 

The emperor aud other Christian powm 
unite toexpel Barbarossa, and rest^ 

Holey HasSi, 286. H 
empeior,291. M-J?? Hasc« restored, 
and his treaty with Charles, 292. 

Turkey, orimn of its governmentjin- 
179. The dea^tic genius of Au go^- 

iamit,ib. No hereditary nobility i^W. 

The authority of the sultan., ho* 
ib. OrWn of the Janisari^ 181-. 
comes formidable to the Christian pn 

“Toscany, a review of the sute of. dor- 
ii^ the sixteenth century, v. 4l»- 


canied away in chains, by the rnmetut 
Charles V.. v. 166. 

Uidon of the Aragonese noblet to con¬ 
trol the undue exereise of regal power 
explained, iii. 262. This privilegr ahro* 
gated by Peter IV., 28.;. 

United Ptotiners «( Uic Keliirtlsndt. 
a brief view of their ivroll sgainai the 
daminiont of Spain, r. 42(1. 

Unlverxilies, thr first rtublishiaeiit of. 
in Europe, iii. 266. 

Uifaino, restured by pope Adfiau to 
Francesco Marie dc Koeere, ie. tl6. 

VsLxar IS, an insurecctioe in. iii. 316. 

The people tliere greatly oppressed by 
the nobles, ib. The BoUca refose to as- 
seuiblo the cartes eieepl the Mug it pre. 
sent, 377. Chsilcs sutborisei the people 
' to continue in snus, ib. They expel ^Ute 
nobles, ib. Astociitr under the tier- 
mansds, and appoint llirir own asagts- 
trates.Ib. Don PicgodeMcnlloea.coiMle 
. de Melito. appointed regent, on Utt dr- 

; partuieofChtilesforGceiuaiiy..372, ttw 

Gormanado refuse to lay downtlieir aims. 

. iv. 111. Defeat tlie iwblre in sreerel 
, actions, 113. Are at leoalh roiiicl by 

the conde de Melito. ib. TVm<«lei«i^ 

. of Chnrlet toward llic insurgents on liw 
% ttrriva). 115. , a. n ^ 

\ ValcniJiitfis, dudicM i»<. 1 htiu of 

e Poitiffpas • 

e Valladolid, tlie fint.^fWif 

e Charles V. to Ihstciiy. 111. AW. 

, hsbitants rise, burn foiuere s 

[ E“i£r;;K..^s3'r'5 

J ■" VaSiruude. tin- tiodal • 

u view of their slavish condilioli, ui. 

How they obtaiiu d <-'di»ticliiseo.tol,^ 
i Haw ancienliy dislingoished from f"^ 

« men, 199. /heir ““** 

4 . their feudal masicit. * 

Vaocelles, treaty uj- 
tre. V. «Mi Hcory 

S: Vemiom».duke»f. 

iroi".?rab,/u-iviiL.i..«t. 

JO. consmouon. M uJCamtway,^ 

‘he 'iUK U^I^*^ ^„^|,ythw 

Werf 

Drfect. in 131. 


Ulss. tlie government of lliat 
leady allereif, and ita reformed roimitcrs 


esceitcufej lu 

II, esiensive , jj* proScnoioni 

lie of, incline i.,wri.i 

gf Francis 1. »' " 
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cittw a , 367. Thdr views tod ipprehen- 
sioBi do the epproadiing niptore betwedo 
the emperorCbertes V. end Fran^ilv. 3« 
Leeggrt with the emperor egainst 
118. A final accoiumodatkm between^ 
eod the emperor, 343. Ilefaies to ester 
hito the teagoe of the Italiui statesi formed 
by the emperor, 360. A review the 
state of Ihet republio dorilig the '^zteentb 
oentorj>;v. 416. 

Vernoa, the confidant of the count of 
Lavagno, encontages him in his scbeiae 
of oveirtumiog the government of Genoa, 
V. 105. Is protected bj Francis on the 
roin of that doospiiicj, 119. 

VIellevUie, the French governor of 
Mets, detebts father Leonard's conspiracy 
to betray the ^y to Ibe imperialists, v. 
397. Executes the conspirators, 398. 

VieDoa. is besieged by,saltan Solytoan 
the Ma^fi^nt, iv. 341. 

Villalar, battle of, between Padilla and 
the conde de Haro, iv, 106. 

Villena, marquh de, hU spirited reply 
to the request of tlie emperor to lodge 
Boorbon in his palace, tv. 171. 

Visconti, rise of the family of, in Milan, 
ill. 137. 

Wallop, sir John, joins tiie empe¬ 
ror, Charles V., at the siege of Landreoy, 
with a body of English troops, v. 15. 

Ww, a comparison between the man¬ 
ner of canying on, by barbarous and by 
civilised nations, iii. 16. How rendered 
feeble in its operations by the feudal po¬ 
licy, fS. The profession of ortns, the 
most honourable in uncivilised oatbns, 
70. The rise of standing armies traced. 
By what'means standing forces 
became general, 111. The superinrity of 
infantry in, how taught, 113. .sTbe me¬ 
thod of carrying on, in Europe, how im¬ 
proved at this period from the practice of 
earlier ages, iv. 137. General reflection 
OB the vicissUodM of, v. S97« 

Wars, 'pri^te, for the rediessfug per- 
scHial injuries, under the fendai policy, 
an inquiry intcf, iii. 47. Methods taken 
to abwsh this hostile practice, 49. Ju¬ 
dicial combat prbbihited, 51. Inqnlry 
into the sources of these customs, 336, 
note xsi. Who entitled to the privileges 
of exorcising, ib. On what occasions un- 
derteken, ‘337, Who included, or bound 
to engage in these disputes, ib. Who ex- 
clnded irom undertakiMK, SS6. Tim cruel 
niaaSbr of prosecuting them, ib. A chro¬ 
nological account of me expedumts made 
nse u to suppress timm, 239. Truce of 
God, an ‘account of, 340, Brotherhood of 
God, an account cit 341. Royal truce, 
what, ib. Saxon laws of Eoglaud, for 
potting an end to them, 343. The ob¬ 
stinate attachment of the Spanttrds to 


this practice, 345. The calamities occa- 
sfeoMin Germaoy>by;ib. 

Wartbnrg, Martin Lntber concealed 
theie by the elector of Saxony, tv. 56. 

WelA, ancient, strangers killed with 
imnunity by)lhea,m. 373. 

iy«BtWiRrth, fold, governor of Calais, 
remwsMee in vain with the English 
privy-eqnncH |b j^vide for Its lecnrity, 
V. 368. Is aCtttfced by tJie duke of 
Gobe, andiforced to capitulate, 369; 

. WiHoi widow of duke Hugo, extract 
from her charter of aanumission granted 
to Clerisa, one of her slaves. Hi. 355. 

Willermus, erahhishop of Tyre, his 
account-of Constantinopw, iii. 318. 

Wittemberg, invested by toe emperor 
Charles V., defended by Sybilla of 
Cleves, wife to the elector of Saxony, 
V. 151. 

Wittikindos, abbot, his testimony in 
favour of the judicial combat, iii. 351* 

Wolsey, cardinal, his rise, character, 
and Infiuence over Henry YIIl., of Eng¬ 
land, iv. 6. Receives a pension from 
Francis I. of France, 7. And from the 
emperor Charles V., ib. Detached from 
the French interest by the latter, 9. In¬ 
clines Henry to join the emperor against 
Francis,. 59. Sent by Henry to Calais, to 
negotiate an accommodation between the 
emperor and Francis, 67. Has an interview 
with Charies at Bru^s, and concludes a 
league with him on the part of Heni^, 
against France, 69. Meditates revengn 
against Cbsrlei on his second disappoint¬ 
ment of the papacy by toe election of 
Clement Vll., 135. Obtains of Clement 
a legantine commission in England for 
life, 136. Negotiates a league with Francis 
against the emperor, 315. 

Worms, a diet called there by Charles 
V., to cb^ tlte progress of the refor¬ 
mers, iv. 11 . Proecedmgi of, 55. Martin 
Luther cited before it, 54. Refuses to 
retract liis opinions, 55. An edict pub¬ 
lished against him, ib. Diet ati opened, 
V. 43. 

Wurteraborgh, Vlric duke ct, why ex¬ 
pelled bis dominions, iv. 377. Recovers 
bis dominions by the assistance «f Francis 
king of France, and receives the Protes¬ 
tant religion, ib. 

Wyat, sir Thomas, ' raises an insurrec¬ 
tion m Kent against queen Mary tk Eng¬ 
land, on account of toe Spanish match, 
V. 378. Is subdued and punished, 379. 

XiMSNEs, arobbisbop of Toledo, ad¬ 
heres to Ferdinand of Arseon, in his du- 
pute with the archduke Philip concern¬ 
ing the regency of Castile, iii. 534. Es¬ 
pouses Ferdini^'s clmm to the regency - 
of Castile, on Philip’s death, 333. Con- 
qoeis Oian, and other places In Barbary, 
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for tlio crown oi^ Cutilci 333* Appointed tains tht Hipctior nMnaneiiwst ih. tw. 
icgent of Cnftile,by Ferfimnd’a w^ onfil feats John D^AIhe^toSiSwolr Smm. 
the amnl of Charles V. in Spain, 339. Sad. Uiinantles all the casilet lhae, ea- 
^Hitrise and clianeta,ib. Adoitt the ceptPanpdena.whichlK ureasihew.ib. 
claim to the regeoc; of .cardipal Adrian, The troops tent by him agtiott flaitia- 
sent with that coftmiatipn by Charles, rotta defeated, and liis ennaaimily uu 
and executea it jointly with him, 341. that ocearian, ib. AUrami at the m. 
Taken the infent pen fetdlnand to Ha- mptioa of the Flemiih eeait, be prr- 
,drid under his own M, 341. Procoret toadet Charles to eUit Spain, 331. I'alls 
'Chwies, who asnnmed the icnl tttle, to be sick on his joniiwy to meet Omries at hu 
acknOsMged by the CasUfian nobilityi arrisal, .333.- His fetter of oonaMl to 
343. Schemes to extend the regal pie- Charles, 356. Bequests an iatersWo, ih. 
rogaUTe,344. Depresses thenobui^.ib. The ingratitnde cf Cbfilea to bim, i)>. 
Frees the Ung from the^feudal limitations. His death, 367. His chaiaoler, ib Ke- 
and est^hbfaes a regal army to check tlie Terence paid to his meowry by iho 
barons, 345. Soppressei a matiny he|ded Spaniards, ib. 
by the grandees, 346. Besnmea the grants 

of Ferdinand to his nobles, Ib. His pru- Zaiions, bisliop of, lalsn a iniiueni 
dent application of the rcrenue, 347. Uii of priests In defend Tonlesiltas, fcw tlie 
bold assertion of his authority to the dis- holy junta, which is forced by the eomfe 
contented nobles, 348. Other associates dc Haro, W. Hit. , . 

in the r^ency appointed at the inat^* attacks the •ait oi 

rion of the Flemish courtiers, 349. Re- cei at Zmidi in Switsciiand, iv. ST, 
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